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WOLFE AT QUEBEC. 


(SEPTEMBER 1759.) 


LOUDY that momentous morn- 
ing, over sheer Canadian 
steeps, 

Broke upon the insurgent silver that 

St. Lawrence bends and sweeps. 


Bourgainville had rashly blundered ; 
Vergor did his trust betray ; 

Brave Montcalm stood guard at Beau- 
port, miles from where the 
danger lay. 


Vou. VIII.—No. 36. 
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Off at Cape-Rouge, cloaked by mid- | 
night, clomb the intrepid Wolfe, 
even then, 

Struggling through the entangled 
pines with seventeen hundred 
sturdy men. 


Up and on they pushed and clam- | 
bered, briar and rock and slag 
their track, 

Up and on, with 
each his musket 
slung behind his 


straining back. 
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WOLFE AT QUEBEC. 499 


Though achieved this arduous vantage, yet beyond still gleamed the goal ; 
‘‘ Now for victory or for ruin!’’ murmured Wolfe to his own soul. 


Troops erelong tumultuous joined him, from the war-ships massed below, 
On the Plains of Abraham, with redcoats reddening its plateau. 


Troops erelong tumultuous faced him, whitecoats of Quebec each one, 
Scampering from the gate St. Louis, skurrying from the gate St. John. 


Languedoc’s tough legion, victors in Ticonderoga’s fray ; 
Rousillon’s, that made the ramparts of Fort William Henry sway ; 


Bold Béarns, that whelmed Oswego, ere its hour of ghastly sack ; 
These, and more, that plunged through slaughter at Crown Point and 
Frontenac. 


Swift they sped, while Indian allies, wrath and scorn in every glance, 
Swelled with war-paint, shrieks and scalp-locks the battalions of old 
France. 


Strategist of rapier cunning, soldier of superb command, 
Wolfe, undaunted as a whirlwind, met and smote them with his band. 


Front and flank their fire beset him ; knoll and thicket devilish grew, 
Where with ambuscaded muzzle sly sharpshooters crawled and slew. 


Weak of body, although in spirit staunch like his bright warrior sword, 
Recked he but of King and country, heedless of renown’s award. 


While the clansmen’s Highland slogan pierced through storms of British 
cheers, 
Charged he in the teeth of peril with his Louisbourg grenadiers. 


Hot shot buzzed and showered about him; wounded, he would still 
persist — 

Binding quick a random kerchief round one bullet-shattered wrist. 

Keen at last the death-blow came, and staggering from its hurt he fell ; 


Hands of eager comrades caught him—camp-fire friends that loved him 
well. 


Ere he died they bore him tidings of the enemy’s routed host ; 

Then, with passionate thanks to God, he rendered up that gallant ghost ! 
* * LS * 

His indeed the loftier laurel, his indeed the patriot’s palm, 

His the fame Time’s benediction should immortally embalm, 


Dear to England shines his honour, yet with radiance not more mild 
Than to us, o’er tracts of ocean, England’s transatlantic child, 
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Large from history’s pale perspective doth his 
valorous image press, 


Towering o’er the dusk of discord with memorial 
stateliness ; 


Freshening that fierce hour of conflict, epic both 
for weal and woe, 

When American and Briton fought and maimed 
one common foe ; 


Proving how their pasts had felt a like parental, 
filial thrill ;— 

Shadowing for them both a future filial and 
parental still! 


EpGAR FAWCETT. 
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KNOLE AND ITS MEMORIES. 





HE first authentic record of the occupancy of Knole is to be found in the 
reign of King John, when it belonged to William Mareschal, Earl of 
Pembroke ; but in the time of Henry III. we find it in the possession of 

the family of Say and Sele, where it remained until Sir William Fiennes, Lord Say 
and Sele, being deeply involved in the contentions between the Houses of York 
and Lancaster, was obliged to sell the greater part of his possessions. ‘Thomas 
Bourchier, Archbishop of Cantenbury, bought Knole for a sum equal to £2500 
of our money, rebuilt the house and enclosed it in a park, bequeathing it at 
his death (1486) to the See of Canterbury. There can be little doubt that it was 
Archbishop Bourchier who built the greater part of the present house, although there 
are portions the architecture of which seems to indicate an earlier origin. Bourchier’s 
chapel, the beautiful oriel window of which is one of the chief features of the Green 
Court, contains his device, the ‘‘ Bourchier-knot,” carved on one of the stone corbels, 
while his arms are found in another room of the house. His immediate successor, 
John Moreton, lived much at Knole from 1486 to 1500, and was visited there by 
Henry VII. Knole continued to be the private residence of the Archbishops until 
the time of Thomas Cranmer—who lived there seven years, and whose arms are 
found on five shields, in a room still called Cranmer’s room ; finding that the vast 
possessions of the Church excited envy, Cranmer resolved to give it up to Henry VIII. 

Queen Mary granted the manor-house and lands of Knole to Cardinal Pole, 
at whose death, in 1558, they passed again into the hands of the Crown. In 
1567 Queen Elizabeth made them over to her cousin Thomas Sackville, whose 
503 
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grandmother was a 
Boleyn; she also 
created him Baron 
Buckhurst, which title 
he took from his 
estates in Sussex, and 
appointed him Lord 
High ‘Treasurer ; her 
motive in giving him 
Knole being, accord- 
ing to several publi- 
cations, “to keep him 
near her Court and 
Councils, that he 
might repair thither 
on any emergency 
with more expedition 
than he could from 
his seat of Buckhurst, 
in Sussex, the roads 
in which county were 
at times impassable.” 

Thomas Sackville, 
Lord Buckhurst, is 
celebrated as the 
author of Gorboduc, 
the first dramatic 
piece of any note in 

The Porter's Lodge. English verse, which 
was performed before 
Queen Elizabeth at Whitehall many years before any of Shakespeare’s plays had 
been written. He made Knole his principal residence, and did much to the house ; 
the old leaden water-spouts in the Stone Court, still in use, bear his initials and the 
date 1603 ; his chest as High Treasurer is to be seen in the Cartoon Gallery. He 
was made Earl of Dorset by James I, and Knole has remained in the Sackville 
family since his time. ‘The present owner is the son of Lady Elizabeth Sackville, 
who, by the death of her brother, the fourth Duke of Dorset, became sole heiress 
of Knole ; she married the fifth Earl De La Warr, and at her death left Knole by 
special remainder to her younger sons. Queen Victoria revived the title of Sackville 
in favour of Lady De La Warr’s second surviving son in 1876. 

The house of Knole stands in a beautifully wooded park of a thousand acres, 
skirted on one side by the town of Sevenoaks, and which, with its remarkably fine 
beech-trees and undulating ground, forming beautiful glades and valleys, may well 
be classed amongst the best of our English parks. 

Round the house are the gardens and shrubberies, the whole being enclosed by 
an old stone wall, in which there are some very fine wrought-iron gates of Queen 
Anne’s period ; while the gardens are laid out in the old-fashioned way, with quaint 
borders and grass walks. 

An idea of the great size of the house may be gained by the fact that it covers 
nearly four acres of ground, and contains 365 rooms, 52 staircases, and 540 windows. 
It is built of the grey stone known as “ Kentish Rag,” and is roofed with picturesque 
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KNOLE AND ITS MEMORIES. 
dark red tiles ; the whole 
pile, with its numberless 
chimneys and _ gables, 
giving more the impres- 
sion, at a distance, of 
part of an old medieval 
town than of a private 
dwelling-house. The 
principal entrance is by 
two massive oak doors 
under a square tower; 
and the visitor finds 
himself in the largest of 
the seven courts, round 
which the house is built. 
Directly opposite is Bour- 
chier’s graceful oriel win- 
dow. ‘Through another 
arched porch and oak 
doors there is the Stone 
Court (rather smaller 
than the first or Green 
Court, but quite as 
picturesque in its old- 
world appearance), from 
which there is the door 
leading into the Great 
Hall. This Hall, measur- 
ing 75 feet in length, 





The Stone Court. 


30 in width, and 20 in height, with a raised dais at one end and an oak screen 
boldly carved with the Sackville arms at the other end, was the old banqueting 
hall. It contains several pictures, the most interesting of which is a portrait of 
the three brothers Coligny, by Porbus. 

Leaving the Hall, visitors ascend the principal staircase, and enter the Ball-room, 
which contains a complete collection of the owners of Knole since the time of 
Queen Elizabeth ; amongst others a very striking picture of Edward Sackville, 4th 
Earl of Dorset, by Vandyke. ‘The room is panelled with oak painted white, and has 
a broad carved oak frieze running round the top; there is also a very fine Renaissance 
fireplace and a Sévres service presented by Napoleon I. 

A short passage leads into the Reynolds Room, in which there are seventeen 
pictures by Sir Joshua, two by Gainsborough, and two very fine Hoppners—one a 
portrait of the last Duchess of Dorset. The fireplace, also of the Renaissance 
period, contains two silver fire-dogs. 

Immediately opening out of this room is the Cartoon Gallery, so called from 
the copies of the famous Raphael cartoons, with which the walls are covered ; these 
copies were presented to the 4th Earl of Dorset by Charles I., by whose order 
they had been executed by Mytens, in order to give the King an idea of the 
originals when they were for sale. The windows in this Gallery, which is go feet 
long, contain twenty-one coats of arms in stained glass, showing the alliances of 
the Sackville family ; while the furniture, covered with old Genoa velvet, the colour 
of which time has beautifully toned down, shows us that our ancestors were not 
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The Great Hall. 


unmindful of the comfort of an arm-chair. At the far end, an oak door enriched with 
gilt locks given by William III. leads into the King’s Bedroom, so called from the 
bed and furniture having been bought for James I.’s reception. ‘This room is also 
called the Silver Room, on account of the great profusion of silver displayed in it— 
viz., a large silver table, three looking-glasses, two high tripods, twenty-eight sconces, 
eighteen jars, and a complete toilet-set, which is said to be the most perfect of the 
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The Ball Room 


period. The bed itself is a large four-poster hung with rich gold and silver brocade, 
and is furnished with satin mattresses. The tapestry, representing the history of 
Nebuchadnezzar, is very remarkable. 

On the other side of the Ball-room is the older portion of the house, which 
has not been touched since early Tudor times—a fact which is plainly visible in 
the rough-and-ready fashion in which the oak panelling has been put in. ‘The first 
room in this part is the Chapel-room, which contains some old furniture, two 
quaint Dutch “dummy-board figures” used formerly as fire-screens, and a screen 
worked by Queen Elizabeth, the walls being hung with tapestry, and many of the 
window-panes filled with talc, from which is obtained a glimpse of some quaint 
smaller courts. The Organ-room, which is next, derives its name from the curious 
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The King's Room. 


old instrument which stands in it, and bears the date 1623. There are also in 
this room several “ black-jacks”” and curious old wine-bottles found in the cellars, 
Passing on to the Brown Gallery, a curious collection of chairs and stools is to be 
seen, while on the walls is a long row of portraits representing all the famous men 
of the sixteenth century. Opening out of this gallery are two charming little rooms 
used in the last century by Lady Betty Germaine, who has filled them with samples 
of her needlework; from the windows there is a lovely view of the gardens. 
Opposite, there is another state bedroom, the furniture in which was all given by 
James I.; while beyond is the dressing-room belonging to it, and, still farther on, 
the old Billiard-room, containing a billiard-table of the time of Charles I., very much 
resembling our modern tables. This room is really part of another long gallery, 
called the Leicester Gallery, full of more seventeenth-century furniture, and of some 
excellent examples of Vandyke’s art. At the end is a bedroom prepared for the 
reception of James II.: it is furnished with a table, two tripods and two looking- 
glasses of ebony and silver; the furniture is done up in green Genoa velvet. 

The chief objects of interest in the Chapel are some beautiful pieces of tapestry, 
‘and carved groups of Saints in wood, representing the procession to Calvary, over 
the altar, which were the property of Mary Queen of Scots, and were given by 
her to Thomas Sackville, first Earl of Dorset, as a farewell present and token of her 
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ae 


The Cartoon Gallery. 


appreciation of the tact he displayed in announcing to her the sad fact that his 
royal Mistress, Queen Elizabeth, had passed sentence of death on her. 

Here the list of rooms shown to the public comes to an end. ‘The private 
sitting rooms now in use are all on the ground-floor, and are of a more modern 
appearance with regard to their decoration and furniture ; though in the Colonnade- 
room there is another fine example of a Renaissance ceiling similar to that in the 
Cartoon Gallery and Ball-room. ‘The dining-room contains an interesting collection 
of portraits of literary men and poets of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and a well-carved open fireplace ; and in the other rooms are a number of pictures, 
china, miniatures and 47%c-d-brac. 

I have attempted in the foregoing remarks to give an accurate, if somewhat 
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sketchy, account of the chief objects of interest in the house, but I feel that my pen 
is incompetent to describe Knole as it should be described; and yet it is not 
difficult to allow the mind to wander, and to attempt to repeople the past with the 
many celebrated men who have been there. | Cranmer’s and Bourchier’s private 
chapels could surely tell us something -more than we already know of their lives 
and prayers; while the old banqueting hall must have witnessed many a scene of 
feasting and revelry on the occasion of a royal visit. It was here Sir Thomas More 
spent part of his boyhood as page in the household of Archbishop Moreton. Here 
must have come Leicester and Burleigh, and many a noble at the court of Queen 
Elizabeth. Here also Dryden, D’Urfey and Edmund Waller were guests ; while only 
a little more than a century ago Sir Joshua Reynolds painted at Knole several of 
the pictures still in the house for his friend the Duke of Dorset. 


SACKVILLE. 





King James /.'s Chair. 

















HAT in the case of all historical friendships between 
man and man, one personality has to a certain extent 
dominated the other, is, I suppose admitted. I 
doubt if the balance of affection or admiration has ever 
been quite evenly apportioned between so-called bosom 

friends. One gives a little more; the other accepts a little more. Did Orestes 
return the full measure of the hero-worship of Pylades? did he even give its 
equivalent? I doubt it. I know that in the case of Walter Rutherford and myself 
there must have been a disparity of affection. It was only natural. His was a 
personality that unconsciously compelled homage; mine one that—well, could only 
hope for tolerant esteem. It was altogether too one-sided an affair. I had no 
quid pro quo to offer. And yet we were looked upon as inseparables; our friendship 
was a by-word through the whole country side, and we were proud that it should be 
so. After all, it was in the blood. For upwards of twenty generations our ancestors 
had been close neighbours in the picturesque Border valley that embraced our 
respective homes. As far back as the early fifteen hundreds they had fought side 
by side to defend that valley from the Southron invader; and at times, too, had 
doubtless helped to swell the sinuous columns of horsemen that not unfrequently 
wound their way down the valley at night to pursue the /ex ¢alionis that governed the 
warfare of those days. Following the example of our forbears, Walter and I formed 
an alliance, offensive and defensive (more especially the former), against the rest of 
the human race from the earliest days of our knickerbockered emancipation from the 
nursery. Even at that immature age we were the terror of the neighbourhood. 

We disdained to follow tamely in the beaten track of orthodox boyish pastime, 
preferring to work out the artistic conceptions of our own original minds; which 
we did—to our own infinite entertainment and the proportionate annoyance of the 
rest of the world. In the pursuit of our ends, no property was sacred, no article 
too costly to be adapted to the most menial services, provided it answered our 
purpose. We were poachers, too, of the most brazen and unblushing type. I 
suppose the predatory instincts of our villainous old ancestors ran strong in our 
veins, for in all our expeditions—but more especially the illegitimate ones—we thought 
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“‘Sorely we three laboured.” 
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it necessary to personate one or other of the more notorious of those roystering 
old freebooters. At times, too, we would take my collie “Brick” to help the old 
shepherd in “spaning” the lambs. I often wonder at the long-suffering good- 
nature of that sorely tried old man. Brick was not trained to the work, and his 
conception of the part that was required of him was at times erroneous. He would 
chase lambs and ewes alike for miles over the hills, and eventually return with a 
deprecating smile on his countenance, and his teeth clogged with tufts of wool, but 
without the lambs. In course of time, however, with the wonderful intelligence and 
imitative faculty of his breed, he began to understand what was required of him, 
and became of real assistance to the other dogs. Then it was that the fatal idea 
suggested itself to my mind which was to put a summary stop to this particular 
epoch of our existence, with all its fascinating associations. Oh those great and 
glorious days among the heather and bracken of the hills !—unduly glorified, no 
doubt, by retrospection, and by the impossibility of recall, but still unspeakably 
glorious—what would I not give for one short day of the more than earthly happiness 
of those times! The great idea that came to me was this. Walter and I would make 
a raid on one of the neighbouring hills, and with the assistance of Brick would 
“lift” every sheep on the farm, and impound them in one of the+sheep “ stells” 
that served us as strongholds or castles. The idea was admitted to be Napoleonic, 
and all our previous escapades paled into insignificance before this stupendous 
conception. For a whole week we conspired, planned, and organised, and, in 
short, experienced all the untold joys of anticipation. At length the eventful day 
arrived. Everything, down to the minutest detail, had been thought out with a 
diligence worthy of a better cause. As soon as our respective households had 
retired for the night we were to let ourselves out, saddle our ponies, and meet 
at a particular “ stell” which had been agreed upon. There was a full moon that 
night, and as I stole out of the paternal backyard it topped the Crompton, and 
bathed the country in a glorious flood of silver light, showing up the track across 
the moor as plain as a turnpike road. We arrived at our rendezvous almost 
simultaneously—Brick trotting sedately behind me. Here we solemnly went through 
certain traditional and indispensable ceremonies, such as producing a pair of spurs 
on a plate as an intimation that the larder was empty. (The spurs, by the way, 
were my father’s silver-plated hunting ones, and the plate a piece of blue Sévres 
purloined from the drawing-room.) We were always tremendous sticklers for ritual, 
and would sooner have abandoned the enterprise than omitted this function. Having 
eased our minds of this momentous load, we jumped on to our ponies and galloped 
down the track to the river with that felicitous disregard for our necks that seldom 
survives boyhood. 

It is needless to go into the details of this youthful adventure of many years 
ago. I may mention, however, that the farm we selected to practise upon was by 
no means the nearest or best suited for our purpose. It was three miles off, and 
the wrong side of the river, but we gave it the preference over all others because 
it was occupied by a man of the name of Ker. Now, every child who has studied 
the history of our family knows that the Kers have from time immemorial been the 
hereditary foes of the Grahams. ‘The particular Ker in question was an amiable 
and inoffensive old gentleman, and, personally, rather friendly to us than otherwise ; 
but we felt that the bones of my ancestors would be distinctly gratified by knowing 
that, even at some considerable inconvenience to ourselves, and at the sacrifice of 
our personal feelings, our raid had been made on the lands of one who bore the 
name of the traditional foes of our clan. So poor Ker was made the victim; and 
sorely we three laboured to get the work done before the farm folk were stirring ; 
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and fairly creditable I take it to be that before five o’clock we two boys, with no 
other help than that of Brick, and a couple of hunting crops, had got a hundred 
and seventy of Mr. Ker’s highly athletic and intractable cheviots safely stowed 
inside the “ stell.” Then we went home to bed, and rose again in time for breakfast 
with guileless faces and exultant hearts. 

Great was the wrath of poor old Ker, only equalled by that of our parents. My 
father was unreasonably angry because we had inadvertently left that wretched 
Sévres plate in the “‘stell,” and of course the sheep had trodden it to dust. In 
vain I pointed out that in taking a modern kitchen plate we should have been guilty 
of a gross and palpable anachronism. With the prosaic hebetude of middle age he 
refused to see that it was necessary to have any plate at all. Of course it was 
hopeless attempting to reason with a person of this sort, so we sullenly closed the case 
for the defence. This affair of the plate was, I verily believe, the last straw. The 
fiat went forth that home was no longer the place for us ; so to Fettes we were sent 
with as little delay as possible, perfectly content, for were we not going together ? 
However, great as were the attractions of school, and memorable as were our 
achievements in the cricket and football field, somehow the joy of those departed 
days never quite returned. It is true we had the holidays, during which we indulged 
in all our favourite amusements to our hearts’ content, and cemented our friendship 
in a hundred-and-one ways. We shot grouse together, we struggled for the foremost 
place with hounds, and we fished together—not in the forbidden ways of yore, but in 
orthodox fashion, with rod and fly ; but the old charm of secrecy and illegality was 
wanting. Keepers, water bailiffs, and shepherds, all of whom had previously been 
our sworn foes, were now our allies and minions. We found it tame ; and, but for the 
dignity of budding manhood, would gladly have relapsed into the piratical ways of 
our childhood, when our hand was against every man, and—as we fondly imagined 
—every man’s against us. 

So time went on till the moment arrived for us to leave school and choose a 
profession. On this point we were never in doubt for a moment. We had long 
resolved that the pursuit of arms was the only profession worth following. It must 
have been the fighting blood of the old Borderers in our veins, for nothing else 
would we hear of. The 23rd Hussars were at that time quartered at Edinburgh. 
We had met several of the officers, including the Colonel, out hunting and elsewhere ; 
and that genial old warrior, knowing our bellicose propensities, promised to do his 
utmost to get us both gazetted to his eminently smart, but rather expensive, 
regiment. So to Burlington House we went, where, to the honour of Fettes be it 
said, we both surmounted that stumbling-block to military glory in a creditable 
manner, after only two months of home cramming. 


Ii. 


Ir was towards the close of the Afghan campaign. Six years had passed since 
Walter Rutherford and I had joined Her Majesty’s 23rd Regiment of Hussars. 
Walter was now junior captain, whilst I occupied the responsible position of senior 
subaltern, We had been detached from the main column to subjugate a troublesome 
fort that lay in one of the precipitous ravines of the north-east boundary of the 
country. Our detachment consisted of three hundred men of the gth Goorkhas ; three 
hundred of the 18th Fusiliers, to which corps Walter and I, having volunteered 
for this expedition, were attached ; two seven-pounders on mules, and fifty sappers 
and miners—in all about seven hundred men. We were encamped for the night 
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in the centre of the nullah—in fact, in the dry bed of the river itself—to be out of 
reach of the rocks which the Pathans had a playful habit of rolling down upon our 
heads. No fires were allowed, for prudential reasons, and the night was bitterly cold ; 
so we lay wrapped in our cloaks, and talked over the attack of the morrow, before 
taking the few hours’ sleep that were allowed us. 

“From what I hear, this affair will be no child’s play,” said Onslow, who 
commanded the expedition. “I’m told the walls are ten feet thick, and the roof 
not much less. As to those wretched little seven-pounders, we might as well have 
left them behind. They’re more trouble than they’re worth.” 

“Ts it true the tribesmen are two thousand strong?” said Walter, from behind a 
large pipe. 

“Hush !” whispered Onslow: “don’t let the men hear. I don’t believe there 
are more than one thousand of them; but that’s enough to keep us pretty busy 
all day.” 

“They say this blessed shop’s as strong as Gibraltar,” we heard from a group 
of the 18th. 

“ And a whole bloomin’ army inside.” 

“JT wish to Gawd I was inside instead of in this ’ere blasted cold ditch!” 

“Well, I’m for a pint of ’arf-and-’arf, and then my bloomin’ feather bed.” 

“You'll get no ’arf-and-’arf for many a long day yet, my boy; so shut your row, 
for I’m going to sleep.” 

“Well, I think we may as well follow suit,” said Onslow ; “for we’ve only five 
hours, and a pretty hard day before us.” 

At four in the morning we started on our three-mile march through the keen 
frosty air. The clinging white mist of night still choked the valieys, and hung in 
wreaths half-way up the rugged grey cliffs on either side; but far away above us 
the giant crests of the mountains shone resplendent in the rays of the morning 
sun. The men were in good spirits-—laughing and whistling and cracking the old 
familiar jokes. The wit of Tommy Atkins is not subtle, and I confess their jokes 
irritated me.. The enterprise we were on was admittedly a dangerous one, and I found 
myself wondering how many of the grinning, thoughtless fools at my side would be 
feeding the vultures before night. For myself, I was four-and-twenty and in full 
enjoyment of my youth and health, and I felt no elation whatever at the thought 
that my life might be extinguished at the outset in a miserable skirmish with a lot 
of half-savages. Walter, on the contrary, was in tremendous spirits, and behaved, 
as I told him, more as if he were going to be married than going to be shot—or 
run the chance of it. 

Walter at this time was as magnificent a specimen of athletic manhood as it is the 
lot of most men to meet in a lifetime. Tall, active, and muscular, his figure would 
have served as a model for a sculptor. As to his face, he had curly sandy hair and 
a profusion of freckles—two attributes, by the way, which belong to our countrymen 
more often in fiction than in fact—laughing blue eyes, and a soft, womanly mouth : 
not a particularly attractive description, no doubt, but I can answer for it that his 
face possessed a fascination that few men and no woman could resist. He had 
already been in action four times, and had on more than one occasion distinguished 
himself by acts of personal courage. The men adored him, and would have followed 
him anywhere to the death, and even to the tropical regions beyond, that they so 
frequently allude to in their speech. 

It was past eight before we came in sight of the fort, for the tribesmen had 
broken down the road in half a dozen places, and the sappers had their work cut 
out to get us along. We halted about half a mile below it, where a bend in the 
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valley hid us from the enemy. Some of us went forward to have a look at the 
fort through our glasses. A stronger position it is difficult to conceive. The fort 
was perched on a little plateau at the base of a beetling perpendicular cliff of at 
least two thousand feet in height, and so close to it that at first sight it appeared 
like some fantastic excrescence from the very rock itself. From this plateau the 
ground descended in a succession of terraces to the bed of the river, some three 
hundred feet below. Between us and the fort, and to our right hand, a precipitous 
ravine ran up into the mountains at right angles to the line of the main valley. 
Beyond this ravine was a piece of level ground, from which, and from which alone, 
it was evident that the fort could be commanded. The great cliff was clearly 
inaccessible. 

Onslow’s plans were quickly formed. The two seven-pounders, with an escort 
of fifty Goorkhas, were sent round to take up a position, if possible, on the level 
ground beyond the confluent nullah, and from there to bombard the roof of the 
fort. The remainder were ordered to advance at the double in open order to the 
shelter of the first terrace—which manceuvre was quickly accomplished, under a 
rapid fire from the enemy, but without the loss of a single man. After ten minutes’ 
breathing-time, we advanced to the second terrace in the same manner, but without 
the same good fortune, for on reaching the friendly shelter of the wall two red 
and one green figures lay motionless among the rocks behind us. To the third and 
last terrace was only a sprint of a hundred and fifty yards, and this we accomplished 
with the loss of only one Goorkha, who was shot through the head not six feet 
from me, and whom we left behind, kicking and bounding from the ground in an 
extraordinary way—a sickening sight for a young hand, though, I believe, his death 
must have been instantaneous. We were now within one hundred yards of the 
fort, and completely sheltered from the Afghan bullets so long as we kept under 
cover of the terrace, which was about five feet high. The difficulty was to make 
our observations without offering our heads as a target to the enemy. However, 
we were able to see that the fort was an irregular octagon, pierced by about twenty 
extremely narrow loopholes. The walls, judging by what we could see of the 
loopholes, were enormously thick. There was no entrance or window of any sort 
visible ; but a curved track that led to the back of the fort pointed to the fact that 
the gate had been cunningly placed under the very face of the cliff, so as to be 
unassailable except by assault. 

Onslow’s plan was very simple. We were to remain quietly where we were till 
the seven-pounders had got into position, and then take advantage in any way that 
offered itself of the havoc which it was hoped they would work on the interior of 
the fort. We had all absolute confidence in Onslow: he was a born leader of men, 
and had been conspicuously successful in more than one previous expedition of this 
kind. So for half an hour we sat and smoked, watching eagerly for the guns and 
their escort to appear on the plateau beyond the nullah. Suddenly a solitary figure 
in red appeared out of the nullah, du¢ on the wrong side. It was only a signaller 
with a white flag. “One gun lost; ravine impracticable,” he signalled, rather 
hurriedly, and with three mistakes,—which was excusable, considering the Afghans were 
practising their long-range firing at him. 

For the first time since we left camp Onslow appeared put out. ‘Send Harrison 
here,” he said, after a moment’s reflection. 

“ Podge” Harrison was our engineer officer. He obeyed the summons in the 
somewhat undignified attitude which was necessary in order to keep under cover. 

“ Podge, can you blow me a hole in that wall?” 

“J think not: that wall’s six feet thick if it’s an inch.” 
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“Can you blow down the gate, then?” 

‘Of course I could if I knew where it was, and if I could get there,” said 
Harrison, looking ruefully down at his fifteen stone of solid flesh, and then at the 
abattis which had been thrown down between the terrace and the fort. 

“Let me go. I'll do it.” 

I turned sharply round at the familiar tones. It was Walter Rutherford. He 
spoke quietly and calmly enough; but his eye flashed and his mouth quivered 
with. eagerness, and in his excitement he stood bolt upright in full view of 
the enemy. 

“Sit down, you young jackass,” said Onslow, “unless you want a dozen bullets 
through your head. And now,” he continued as Walter acted upon this advice, 
“do you know what you’re undertaking? Do you know that you'll have to get 
across the abattis under fire of a dozen loopholes, place your tablets, and come 
back the same way? Do you know, in short, that what you are facing is almost 
certain death ?” 

Walter made no reply. In spite of his evident eagerness there was something 
in his behaviour that puzzled me, intimately as I knew him and his mannerisms. 
It was as though he had some weight on his mind that he was anxious to be rid 
of, and yet was ashamed to make public. Presently he spoke, looking down at the 
ground in a sheepish and embarrassed manner quite foreign to his nature. 

“Would you mind telling me, sir,” he said, “whether, if I do this thing, it 
will be of any real service to the expedition ?—what I mean is, shall I be doing 
a service to my Queen and country ?” 

I stared at him in amazement. What on earth was he driving at? What in 
the name of all that was reasonable did it matter to him whether he would be serving 
his Queen and country? Onslow looked at him curiously for a. moment. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “you may take it from me that if you do this thing 
you will have performed one of the finest actions in the history of this war or any 
other. Our position is, in plain English, this: from where we are we can do no 
damage to the enemy. I could order the men to blaze away at those little slits 
of loopholes ; but the chances are they’d hit no one, and as soon as their heads 
appeared above the terrace the Afghans would pick them off in dozens. I could 
order a general assault; but it would probably be useless, and the loss of life very 
heavy. No; the only way into that fort without heavy guns is through the gate. 
You have volunteered to blow the gate down. Very well. If you fail, we must try 
something else ; if you succeed, you become a hero. But I tell you candidly that in 
my opinion the chances are twenty to one on your failing, and against your becoming 
a hero—at least in this world.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Walter quietly: “that’s all I wanted to know. I think 
I can do it. It’s not more than a hundred yards, and I can run. Ask Willie 
Graham if I didn’t win all the races at Fettes, and lower most of the records 
too. As to the abattis, I think I can jump it. There’s one place where it’s not 
more than five feet high, and I’ve cleared five feet nine before now. Anyhow, it’s 
worth trying.” 

He spoke quite naturally now, and without a trace of his former embarrassment, 
and as he pulled off his tunic and long field boots, I saw in his face the old 
confident, fearless look with which he used to lead the school team to victory in 
the football field. 

“ Willie, old chap,” he said, “if by some fluke these beggars should manage to 
knock me over, you'll look after my things, won’t you, and break it to my mother? 
She’d like to know I was trying to do some good. However, I don’t for a moment 
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imagine they'll go within a yard of me. Now, sir, I’m ready, if Harrison will tell 
me what to do.” 

While the necessary instructions were being given, Onslow turned to his orderly. 
“Pass the word down to officers commanding companies to fire two volleys at the 
loopholes, taking the time from me. Now, Rutherford, fifteen seconds after the first 
volley’s fired you’d better be off. The smoke will hide you for a bit, and the volley 
may draw their fire.” 

Onslow was a good officer and a kind-hearted man ; but he was not demonstrative 
or particularly sympathetic. 

As the orderly moved off I watched Walter closely. I was curious to analyse 
the workings ot his mind on the threshold of a venture which for him was one of 
life or death; and I tried to detect in his voice and demeanour some outward 
indication of the emotions at work within. I knew from long experience that he 
was capable of acts of heroic courage, and even of recklessly risking his life on 
very slight provocation; but that he was constitutionally fearless I respected him 
too highly to believe. A man insensible to fear is simply a fool incapable of 
appreciating the danger he is running. Walter was very pale, but his hand and 
voice were steady; and as he stooped to unbutton his breeches at the knee, his 
movements were deliberate and free from flurry. 

“These breeches are infernally tight at the knee: I hope they won’t upset me,” 
he said. 

Onslow turned round. “ Are you ready, Rutherford?” 

“ All right, sir. Now, Willie, bend your back and plant your feet firm, and I'll 
use you as a springboard.” The volley rang out clear and sharp, though a trifle 
irregular, and was instantly answered from the fort. As the sound died away, I felt 
a stunning jar between the shoulder blades, and I knew that Walter was launched 
on his errand. Heedless of the bullets that sang past my ears, I stood up and 
peered through the clouds of smoke that concealed his retreating figure. As he 
approached the abattis the smoke rolled away, and my heart literally stood still. 
If he had misjudged the height—if it was beyond his powers to clear, nothing on 
earth could save him; and he was dearer to me than a twin brother. I ought to 
have known better than to have mistrusted his powers. He cleared it in his 
stride, trailing the right leg behind in the old hurdle-race fashion I had so often 
unsuccessfully tried to emulate. An instant later, and he disappeared from view 
to face the unknown dangers hidden by the blind angle of the wall. For some 
minutes a deathlike silence prevailed. We were all listening for the crack of rifles 
from the gate. Down the whole length of the terrace the men’s heads kept bobbing 
up and down, watching for the return of a figure that few indeed expected to see 
again. Not a shot came from the loopholes: they were reserving their fire for the 
return journey. So we waited and waited for a time that seemed endless, till the 
tension of nerves became insupportable. Then suddenly a suppressed roar ran 
down the line, like the roar of the crowd that announces the start for some great 
race; and, in fact, no horse ever ran for a greater stake than this, for it was a race 
with Death himself. ‘‘ Fire!” Onslow yelled in a voice of thunder ; and, mingling 
with the roar of the volley and overpowering it, came a ringing cheer from six 
hundred voices, for Walter was among us again, breathless and bleeding, but safe. 
He had two flesh wounds, but of a trifling nature. A bullet had grazed his temple, 
and another had ploughed a furrow through the flesh of his left arm. While we 
were busy attending to his hurts, he suddenly flung us aside and bounded to his 
feet with a loud cry, “The dynamite !” 

If a charge of that infernal compound had exploded in our midst it could 
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scarcely have created 
greater consternation. We 
had been so overjoyed at 
getting Walter back that 
we had overlooked the 
fact that the object of his 
undertaking had clearly 
miscarried. Harrison said 
it was a forty-second fuse, 
and must have fizzled and 
gone out, as Govern- 
ment fuses had a way of 
doing. We looked at one 
another helplessly. 

“ Have you another 
fuse?” Walter inquired. 

*Oh yes.” 

“Then give it to me: 
Pll go again.” 

“Walter,” I said, 
“don’t do it. You're 
blown and exhausted, and 
you’ve lost a good deal 
of blood. Let me try. 
I’m sure I could do it. 
Remember I ran you to 
a yard in the quarter at 
Fettes.” 

“ Willie,” he said, “ if 
you're a true friend don’t 
try and hinder me from 
going. I’ve set my heart 
_ on doing this thing, and 

“It was a race with Death himself.” I’d sooner die than fail. 

As to these scratches, 

they’re nothing. Get me a drop of brandy, and I shall be all right.” He spoke 

earnestly and beseechingly, and I knew from former experience that no amount of 

argument would turn him from a purpose on which his mind was bent. We gave 

him the brandy and bound up his arm; and he started as before, but without the 

accompaniment of the volley, which, it was agreed, only served to put the enemy 
on the gui vive. 

As he sprang across the intervening space the Afghans opened fire on him from 
every loophole, and it seemed as if nothing short of a miracle could prevent his 
being literally riddled with bullets; and yet he disappeared round the angle of the 
wall apparently untouched. We found afterwards that the Afghans, in their extreme 
caution, had made the walls so thick and the loopholes so narrow that not only 
were they unable to fire anywhere except straight in front of them, but the actual 
scope of their vision was limited to a few feet of daylight. It was agreed that this 
time Walter should not attempt the return journey, but, after applying the fuse, 
should throw himself down under the wall in some spot out of reach of the loopholes 
and of the explosion, This time, mercifully, there was no hitch. In less than two 
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minutes there was a tremendous explosion, and with a wild cheer our gallant little 
force swarmed up the terrace, and, scrambling over and under the abattis, rushed 
headlong through the shattered gate into the fort. I remember being carried in by 
the rush, and finding myself alongside Walter Rutherford, who had somehow got 
hold of a sword, and in his shirt sleeves and socks was hewing and hacking like 
a Berserker Viking. I remember finding myself face to face with a gigantic Afghan 
with an immense nose, who seemed to spring out of the ground in front of me, like 
Aladdin’s Genius of the Lamp; I remember a sharp stinging pain in my leg, and I 
remember no more. 


ITI. 


SOME two months after the events recorded above, a maimed, worn and haggard 
figure climbed slowly and painfully out of a transport waggon in the main street of 
Jellalabad. ‘This figure represented the remains of what had previously been known 
as Willie Graham—the individual who is recounting this story. Ever since the 
affair at Shultan I had lain at Cabul—for three weeks hovering on the brink of 
death, afterwards slowly regaining strength, and returning to a life from which, as 
it seemed to me, all joy had departed. I learnt that during the assault on Shultan 
a wounded Afghan, lying on the ground, had hacked up at me as I passed, severing 
the tendons of my leg, and bringing me down like a log. The fall, while exposing 
me to the attack of a titanic Afghan, whose towering form I distinctly’ recollect, 
mercifully saved me from the full force of the blow he aimed at me—otherwise 
these pages would never have been written. As it was he shore clean through my 
helmet—misérable substitute on such an occasion for the good old busby—and 
laid open my head with a grisly wound that made me oblivious to the affairs of 
this world for three weeks. However, they got me to Cabul alive, where I lay for 
two months, at the end of which time I was invalided home, and pronounced fit 
to undertake the first stage to Jellalabad. I endured the tedious fifty miles’ jolt 
with equanimity, for I was buoyed up by the prospect of seeing Walter Rutherford, 
who was there with the regiment. One thing weighed heavily on me and _ puzzled 
me. While I was laid up at Cabul my regiment had taken part in an encounter 
with the enemy near Ghuzni. After the engagement, the regiment, together with 
the rest of General Stewart’s forces, came into Cabul, where they remained for 
three days before being sent on to Jellalabad to escort back some ordnance and 
commissariat stores. Why had Walter not been near me? He knew I was at 
Cabul, for they told me he had nursed me there all the weary way from Shultan 
with the care and tenderness of a sister. The more I puzzled over 'it the more 
inexplicable it seemed. However, here I was at Jellalabad ; and in a few minutes 
I should learn all about it, and hear all the particulars of the affair at Ghuzni, 
where I made no doubt Walter had gained fresh laurels. Fresh laurels! Yes. 
“To him that hath shall be given,” etc., etc., I mused, as I limped up the dirty 
little street ; and, mingling with my genuine love for the friend and ‘companion of 
my life, and for the moment swamping it, there stole into my mind, like some 
noxious, subtle vapour, a feeling of bitterness against fate, and jealousy of the good 
gifts and good fortune the gods had lavished so profusely upon Walter’s curly, sandy 
head. I despised myself for the feeling, but for the time it overpowered and 
mastered me. Why was I, who had run no special risk and gained no special 
honour, to be crippled for life at the outset of my career, whilst Walter, who had 
literally grasped Death’s javelin and pressed it against his heart, had escaped with 
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a few scartches, to be loaded with honour and glory, and the adulation of men and 
women? It was cruel—cruel that at twenty-four years of age I should be packed 
off home, a maimed and useless trunk—cruel that never again should I experience 
that glorious sense of vitality that makes walking an effort and running a relief. 

In this dyspeptic frame of mind I made my way to the low, flat-roofed building 
that was temporarily doing duty as officers’ mess. A flight of stone steps led up to 
the room, where I was told I should find my brother officers. Painfully, and with 
difficulty, I dragged myself up. My head swam and my eyes grew misty with the 
effort; and when I gained the landing, I closed my eyes and leaned panting 
against the wall. I had no wish to stagger in like a drunken man. I must collect 
the scattered forces of body and mind. From within the room the hum of voices 
plainly reached my ear. Suddenly, clear above the rest, I recognised young Frank 
Goring’s voice. (He always did bawl.) “I tell you, my good sir,” he was saying, 
“he funked—deliberately funked. The thing was of course a bit risky—worse than 
St. Leger knew of, or he would never have given the order. But there it was: 
our orders were plain enough, and every man in the squadron understood them. 
I heard them talking behind me. They were mad to have a go at the beggars. 
And there his highness sat all the while, glowering straight in front of him, and 
never looking to the right or left. From where I was I could see old St. Leger 
signalling like mad, and, having just been through a flag-wagging class, of course I 
could read it. I shouted out, ‘St. Leger’s signalling us to charge.’ ‘Thank you,’ 
he holloaed back: ‘I know what I’m about, and perhaps you'll mind your own 
business.’ Once his troop-sergeant-major went up and said something to him; 
but he turned round and bit his head off, so after that we left him alone. After 
all, it was his own look-out, of course; but if seemed a pity to let those brutes 
pass us with an unprotected flank, and not to have a go at them.” 

“ Well, it’s a miserable affair altogether; but what 1 cannot understand is r 

What the speaker could not understand never transpired, for at this moment I 
hobbled into the room. My entrance was the signal for a shout of welcome, and 
the next few minutes were occupied with handshakings and congratulations, and 
inquiries of so warm-hearted a nature that for a time I forgot my misfortunes in 
the joys of friendship and good-fellowship. - 

“Where’s Walter Rutherford?” I asked at length, addressing myself to » the 
company generally. ‘“ What! he’s not ill or wounded?” I continued anxiously, 
a sudden fear seizing me as my question remained unanswered. 

“Oh no! he’s right enough, and certainly not wounded. He’s billeted on that 
old Parsee chap over the way, who sells swords and knives and things. You're sure 
to find him there, and sure to have him all to yourself.” 

It was young Goring who spoke. He was a red-faced, vulgar little snob, with 
fingers covered with rings, and not a great favourite in the regiment. 

“Qh! Well, I think I’ll go across and look him up,” I said. “By the way, 
Moiyneux, who is the unfortunate wretch you were talking about when I came in 
who is supposed to have funked something somewhere or other?” 

I seemed to have touched on a delicate matter, for a sudden and ominous 
silence followed on my question. Every one seemed absorbed in papers, books 
and letters. I looked from one to the other in bewilderment. 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed. ‘ What’s all this mystery about? What’s the 
matter with you all?” 

At length Brinton spoke. He was our senior captain, and a good fellow. “My 
dear Willie,” he began, “ you must be prepared to hear something which will no 
doubt be a great shock to you; but you are bound to hear it sooner or later, so 
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I may as well break it to you now. The fact is, the person we were speaking of 
is no other than Walter Rutherford Incredible as it may appear, there can be 
little doubt that his conduct at the Ghuzni affair was such that, if it had not been 
for his gallant behaviour on former occasions, he would most infallibly have been 
tried by court-martial for disobedience to orders and misdemeanour before the 
enemy, which, in plain English, is—cowardice. The facts are briefly as follows. 
The Afghans had run out two guns, which were playing upon our right and doing 
a lot of damage. Behind the guns was a crowd of Ghazis—some mounted, some 
on foot. The General gave orders for the infantry to deploy to the right, so as 
to extend our front and prevent our being outflanked. The danger was that the 
enemy would attack us in flank while this manceuvre was being carried out. To 
guard against this, Rutherford was sent round with his squadron, consisting of 
about a hundred men, to a position commanding the flank of the Ghazis, with strict 
orders to charge them if they attempted to attack our infantry ; but if the infantry 
were allowed to form unmolested, then he was to try and capture the guns, and 
the troops in front would co-operate. You follow me? Very well. Frank Goring 
was with the squadron, in command of E-Troop, for De Crespigny, as you know, is 
laid up with a broken arm. He says that, on arriving about four hundred yards 
from the enemy’s flank, Rutherford halted the squadron under cover from the enemy’s 
fire, dismounted the even numbers of E-Troop, and proceeded to open fire on the 
Ghazis. At this moment the Ghazis, seeing our infantry deploying, began to move 
forward to the attack, offering Rutherford a splendid opportunity of charging them 
in flank; but, though St. Leger signalled like a lunatic, and though both Goring 
and his sergeant-major saw the signals and reminded Rutherford of his orders, not 
an inch would he budge, but remained there popping away with his miserable 
twenty-five men. The result was the Ghazis broke clean through our line ; and, if 
the Goorkhas had not behaved magnificently and formed rallying squares with 
extraordinary promptitude, the whole force would have been cut to pieces. As it 
was, our loss was pretty severe before we managed to drive them off. Rutherford 
remained where he was till the engagement was over, and then brought his 
squadron quietly back as if nothing had happened. I never saw a man so angry 
as St. Leger. You know what he is. He swore he’d break him if he had a hundred 
V.C.’s. Since then he’s thought better of it, and, in consideration of the splendid 
way Rutherford behaved at Shultan and elsewhere, he has agreed to take no further 
notice of the matter. The curious part of it is, that as the Viceroy is at Peshawur 
just now, and as there is nothing doing here at present, Rutherford has had orders 
to proceed there to receive the Victoria Cross for his conduct at Shultan; so 
he is actually going to receive the V.C, while labouring under the stigma of 
cowardice. It’s a miserable affair altogether, and I can’t understand it. We are 
all terribly cut up about it; but of course it’s impossible we can treat Rutherford 
as before till he gives some satisfactory explanation, and so far he refuses to say 
a word.” 

I listened to this recital in speechless horror and incredulity. When he had 
finished it was some time before I could find words to express myself. My 
indignation choked me. At last I found my voice. 

“TI have known Walter Rutherford for twenty-four years,” I said, “and I tell 
you he is as incapable of cowardice as you are of committing a murder. The 
thing’s utterly absurd and preposterous. It isn’t in him. I’ve seen him fling himself 
into a foaming torrent to save a drowning puppy he never saw before; I’ve seen 
him enter a burning house when the firemen themselves held back, simply to 
solve a doubt as to whether any one was inside or not. And then for you calmly 
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to talk of him in connection with gross cowardice! Bah! I never heard such 
miserable rubbish.” 

“T was afraid you’d take it terribly to heart,” Brinton said ; “but perhaps you may 
succeed better than we have in getting an explanation out of him. At present all 
he says is that the ground between him and the enemy was so rocky as to be 
impracticable for cavalry. Goring says it was rather stony, but nothing like as bad 
as all that.” 

“Qh no,” Goring broke in; “what's the use of talking? The man was in a 
blue funk. Any fool could see that, and no amount of talking will get over it. I 
suppose the poor devil was bilious or jumpy, and didn’t feel over-keen about coming 
to close quarters with those lanky beggars with their long swords.” 

I hesitated whether to knock him down or not; but, suddenly remembering my 
crippled condition, I gulped down my rage, and, glaring round the room, hurried 
out. I could not trust myself to speak. 

I found Walter writing a letter. He looked up with a wan smile as I entered 
the room, but made no attempt to rise or shake hands. He looked miserably worn 
and haggard. 

“Well, Willie,” he said, “I’m glad you’ve come. Of course you know all 
about it now. The whole regiment knows it, the whole army knows it, and 
the whole world will soon know that Walter Rutherford has been branded as a 
mean-spirited coward.” 

“Nonsense, old chap!” I said: “tell me all about it. How did this miserable 
mistake arise? I’m perfectly confident of one thing—that whatever you did was 
the right thing to do under the circumstances.” 

“My dear Willie,” he replied, “there’s no mistake. The fellows are perfectly 
right: I was afraid. The ground was covered with boulders ; we could only have 
advanced very slowly and without any cover, and—I was afraid.” 

“Well, 1 refuse to believe it,” I exclaimed, “even when I hear it from your own 
lips. ‘There’s something behind the scenes which for some reason you don’t choose 
to explain.” 

“There’s nothing behind the scenes can explain away the fact that I deliberately 
disobeyed orders because I was afraid. And now, if you wish to please me, you'll 
drop the subject once and for all.” 

I did drop it then and there, nor did I ever exchange another word with Walter 
on the subject. I saw plainly enough, of course, that he was suffering from great 
agony of mind ; and, as he did not choose to unburden his mind to me, I had no 
wish to pursue a subject which must necessarily be extremely painful to him, great 
as my natural curiosity was to fathom the motives that had prompted his 
unaccountable behaviour. I remained with him for the rest of the evening, trying 
my best to cheer him up and interest him in outside topics, though, I fear, with but 
poor results. 

We journeyed on to Peshawur together the following day—a miserable, dejected 
couple—the one maimed and brcken in health, the other dishonoured and broken 
in spirit. The only thing that roused Walter to a semblance of his former self 
was any allusion to his richly-earned V.C. Then his eye would flash and his 
chest expand, and for the time he would seem to forget his misery. We parted at 
Peshawur with mutual admonitions to cheer up. Walter promised me to pursue his 
military career steadily and resolutely, as if nothing out of the way had occurred, 
and as far as possible to banish the Ghuzni incident from his thoughts. And I, on 
my side, undertook to help and care for his mother as if she were my own until 
such time as he should return home. 
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My voyage home was uneventful, but it did me good. I reached home revived 
in strength, health, and spirits, though as lame as ever. My ten-mile drive up the 
valley was considerably protracted by frequent interviews with farmers and other 
old friends, who, having got wind of my arrival, trooped down to the roadside to 
welcome “ Master Wullie ” on his safe return home. The first to welcome me from 
my own home was poor old “ Brick,” still alive, but very patriarchal, and with a 
back like a sideboard. The old dog waddled down the approach to meet me, full 
of recognition even at a distance, and testified his delight by a series of elephantine 
gambols most unsuited to his venerable aspect. I found at the house, in addition 
to the members of my own family, Mrs. Rutherford, whose anxiety for news of her 
son was such that she could not wait for me to call upon her. She made me 
describe over and over again all the details of his magnificent performance at 
Shultan. Her feelings were evidently divided between pride in Walter’s achievements, 
and fear of the constant dangers that such a venturesome disposition must lead him 
into; but I think pride predominated. I naturally made no allusion to the mystery 
that attached to Walter’s later behaviour. I knew well enough that, however much 
the fellows in the regiment might discuss the matter among themselves, they would, 
for obvious reasons, do their utmost to prevent the incident obtaining publicity ; so 
that the Ghuzni episode might be looked upon as buried. But, buried though it 
might be, as far as the general public was concerned, in my mind it was still 
as painfully prominent as ever—filling me with vague doubts and fears, and 
confronting me with an ever-perplexing problem, of which I could conceive no 
possible solution. One morning, however, about a week after my return, as I was 
sitting after breakfast thinking of Walter’s weary, despondent face, and wondering 
what it all meant, the solution unexpectedly arrived in the shape of a long letter 
from Walter himself. The letter was written from Peshawur, and dated the day after 
I had taken leave of him. He wrote :— 


¥ 


4 was afraid.’" 


“*The fellows are perfectly right: 


“My DEAR WILLIE,— 

“This morning the V.C. was pinned on my breast, so that is a fact accomplt, 
which nothing can undo. On the strength of this I am writing in order to make 
you the full confession to which you are entitled, but which I was debarred from 
making sooner. You will now be in a position to judge whether I am unselfish or 
whether I am merely mercenary—morally brave or physically cowardly; for I give 
you my word I am myself puzzled to know whether I have acted rightly or wrongly, 
wisely or foolishly. I must begin from the beginning. You remember how, when 
my father died, our poor little estate was found to be mortgaged up to the hilt. 
You know how, in order to clear off the debt, every acre of land had to be sold 
except the house and ‘ policies,’ and on these there remained an outstanding mortgage 
of £1000. Well, my mother, of course, had her annuity from B , which enabled 
her to live, but the dread that this £1000 would be called up hung ceaselessly over 
her head like a thundercloud, wearing her out with constant anxiety, for to raise 
such a sum was far beyond her powers. I had watched her losing her health, and 
getting old and careworn, till the thing had become as great a burden to me as to 
her, and for years my ambition has been to remove this sword of Damocles from 
over her head and let her spend her declining years in peace and security in the 
old home. 

“One night, just after the regiment was ordered on active service, I dined with 
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old Sir Hugh Elliott, of Grahamstown. The coming war was, of course, the chief 
topic of conversation. Sir Hugh began chaffing me about the military honours I 
should gain. 

“*T suppose nothing short of the V.C. will satisfy you ?’ he said, laughing. 

“Qh no, of course not,’ I replied, in the same spirit. 

“ “Well, come now, I’ll bet you £1000 to £100 you don’t get it.’ 

“ Being a canny Scot, I reflected. 

“Suppose I’m knocked on the head before I have a chance of getting it?’ 

“¢Then the bet’s off, of course.’ 

“T thought of my mother’s failing health and worn, weary face, I thought of 
the pecuniary millstone hanging round our necks, and I took the bet for better or 
for worse. I was determined that, at any rate, I would either win it or not come 
back. Jolly old Sir Hugh thumped the table with delight. ‘Well done, my boy!’ 
he said, ‘that’s what I call a plucky bet ; and I give you my word nothing in the 
world will please me better than to lose it.’ And he meant it. 

“Well, Willie, you know the rest. At Shultan I got the opportunity I wanted, 
and I made the best of it. Every one said that I was absolutely certain of the 
V.C., and I was happy. Then gradually there came upon me the thought that I 
might be killed before I had had time to receive the decoration, and so lose the 
stake I had risked my life for. The idea grew and grew till it became a regular 
terror—haunting me day and night, and robbing me of my sleep and peace of 
mind. ‘Two months passed, and still the prize I coveted seemed as far off as ever. 
Then came the Ghuzni affair. When I received my orders, I give you my word 
I never gave a thought to my prospective V.C., or that miserable bet, or anything 
connected with it. The spirit of war was upon me, and as we trotted round to 
take up our position, I fairly sang aloud in the exuberance of my spirits. I felt 
like a schoolboy riding a first-class ‘mount’ to the meet of the season. I was 
pleased, too, with the responsibility. It is not often the command of a squadron 
devolves upon the junior captain, and I determined to make the most of the 
opportunity. As we rode along I pulled out my handkerchief, and with it came 
out a letter that fluttered down and stuck between the holsters. I took it up and 
glanced at it. It was a letter I had received a week before from my mother. In 
an instant I was brought down with a shock from heaven to earth. I felt like a 
condemned criminal waking from dreams of happy childhood to hear the hammering 
of his scaffold outside. A cold shiver ran through my limbs, for I knew I was 
face to face with the great trial of my life. At this moment we wheeled into the 
ravine down which we were to attack the enemy. I halted the squadron while I 
considered my plans. Far away in front of us, at the end of the shallow, narrow 
corrie, was a surging mass of Afghans, their gun-barrels and swords glittering in 
the sunlight. Between them and us the ground was littered with grey rocks and 
boulders. Over this ground we were expected to charge for a quarter of a mile. 
It would have been a miniature Balaclava with the dangers exaggerated. It was a 
madman’s enterprise; and yet you know me well enough to believe that under 
ordinary circumstances 1 would never have hesitated. My orders were clear and 
positive. Now it was different. Almost within my grasp was the long-coveted 
means of freeing my mother from a load of care and anxiety, and of securing for 
her a peaceful, contented old age. Was I recklessly to fling away such a chance 
from a mere selfish hankering after what is known as military glory—from a mere 
personal fear of losing my popularity and reputation for courage? Such a course 
appeared to me both contemptible and cowardly. As to esprit de corps and duty 
to Queen and country, such expressions were mere claptrap; and under no 
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circumstances could it be my duty to lead a hundred men on a fool’s errand to 
almost certain death. I could make far more impression on the enemy with the 
carbines at four hundred yards. My mind was quickly made up. J must for once 
trade on my former reputation. It would be an easy matter afterwards to make up 
the ground I had lost. I gave the order to dismount and fire, and for a quarter 
of an hour I sat there undergoing the tortures of the damned. Were all my 
arguments to convince myself merely the specious reasonings of a mean spirit trying 
to justify its own cowardly conduct? I couldn’t say; and yet I never dreamt of 
departing from the determination I had formed. You know how obstinate I am 
when my mind is once made up. ‘A little resolution,’ I kept saying to myself, 
‘a little disregard of public opinion, and the victory is mine.’ And the victory— 
such as it is—s mine; but at what a price! The fellows in the regiment barely 
speak to me, and it is evidently an effort to the men to salute me. However, thank 
Heaven! my hand is now free. My mother will get the price of my shame, 
whatever happens to me, for Sir Hugh is a man of his word; and I give you my 
word that never did prisoner long for his release more eagerly than I long for a 
brush with the enemy. Not that I have any wish to throw my life away recklessly : 
that would only make matters worse—besides, I have no suicidal inclinations; but 
I want to set to work quickly to regain the lost esteem of the regiment, to say 
nothing of my own self-respect, which, I fear, in spite of all my sophistry, has 
somewhat fallen away. 

Now I think I have told you everything. You will understand how impossible 
it would have been for me to have given this explanation to the fellows in the 
regiment. The unanimous verdict would have been that the existence of a 
bet merely aggravated the offence. And perhaps they would have been right. 
Who knows?” 

Then followed a number of commissions and messages for his mother and other 
old friends in the neighbourhood, which have no outside interest. 

I pondered for a long while over this letter, wondering what the opinion of the 
world would be if the facts were made public. I knew no soldier would for a 
moment admit any justification of his conduct ; and yet for all that I felt that never 
in the Book of Golden Deeds had a braver act been recorded than when Walter 
Rutherford deliberately flung himself down from a pinnacle of fame and popularity 
such as few ever attain to, and offered himself ungrudgingly to the certain scorn 
and obloquy of the whole army. 

For weeks after this I eagerly devoured the war news, daily expecting, and yet 
almost fearing, to hear tidings of Walter; but no tidings came. The war was 
languishing, and the papers were dull. Then at last, one morning, came the news 
of the terrible slaughter of British officers and men at the ghastly disaster of Maiwand. 
No details were given and no names, beyond the names of the regiments engaged ; 
and yet, when I saw that the old regiment was in it, I knew as surely as if his 
corpse was lying before me that Walter had found on that bloody field an opportunity 
of expiating his error. It was therefore no shock to me when the details came, two 
days later. ‘ Many individual acts of heroism are reported, but none stands out 
more conspicuously than that of Capt. Rutherford, V.C., of the 23rd Hussars. During 
the retreat, a handful of Hussars were pursued by a mass of fanatical horsemen. 
Capt. Rutherford’s servant, whose sword arm had previously been broken by a bullet, 
had his horse shot under him. Capt. Rutherford, seeing the incident, dismounted, 
and, lifting the wounded man by main strength on to his own horse, turned single- 


handed to face the enemy. His body was afterwards recovered pierced by a dozen 
wounds.” 
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Sir Hugh Elliot was as good as his word. He sent a cheque for a thousand 
pounds to Mrs. Rutherford. She returned it. He paid the amount into her account 
at the bank. She paid it back into his bank. He wrote, begging her as an old 
friend to accept this sum, not as a gift, but as the discharge of an honourable debt. 
She wrote back that she would sooner be in her grave than accept blood-money 
from a man who had murdered—yes, murdered—her bonnie, gallant boy. He was 
a ghoul, a monster, and she wondered he had the audacity to approach her even 
in writing. 

This was, of course, unreasonable ; but then she was a woman, and she loved 
her son. 


ERNEST HAMILTON. 





‘Turned single-handed to face the enemy.” 














The Original Pavillon de Bagatelle. 
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MADEMOISELLE DE CHAROLAIS. LE CoMTE pD’ARTOIS. 


HE little chateau of Bagatelle lies on the outskirts of Paris, in the Bois de 

5 y Boulogne. It is an historic and slightly mysterious dwelling, for more than fifty 

years nearly deserted, yet ever magnificently kept up and perfectly appointed, 

as if health, love, and gaiety shared with wealth in its possession. It has seen the 

passage beneath its domes of verdure, of sovereigns and courtesans, of fierce tribunes 

of the p ople, of eccentric nobles, and, under the first empire, of Czesa. himself! 

Louis XV., Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, the Comte d’Artois, and Madame Tallien, 
under the sun of Messidor, have trod its green lawns. 

In the alleys where Mdlle. de Charolais, a daughter of France, fantastically 
walked with bare feet in sandals, clothed in the coarse serge of the Franciscans, 
with a cord round her waist, the little King of Rome passed in his turn in his 
carriage drawn by goats, and later on the royal guard gravely presented arms to the 
“Child of Miracle,” the infant Duke of Bordeaux, borne in the arms of Madame 
de Gontaut-Biron ; and at length, thirty years later, the Spahis with their white haiks 
and scarlet burnooses escorted the Prince Imperial, son of Napoleon III., who 
came daily to take his riding lessons in the park of the Marquis of Hertford. 

The house is small, exquisite in architectural form, and in disproportion to its 
sumptuous offices. Built solely to satisfy the whim of a prince of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons, it has three times in two centuries ceased to be royal property 
and passed into private hands. At the present day it is an oasis of three hundred 
thousand square French yards, surrounded by the Bois de Boulogne. 

Louise Anne de Bourbon-Condé, who first bore the name of Mdlle. de Sens 
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and afterwards that of Mdlle. de Charolais, founded and built the house. She 
was born in 1695, her parents being Louis III. de Bourbon, Prince de Condé, and 
Mdlle. de Nantes, daughter of Louis XIV. by Madame de Montespan. She gave 
it up to the Sieur Lévégne de Gravelle, Councillor to King Louis XV., who in his 
turn transmitted it to the Marquise de Mauconseil. The latter made it over to the 
Princesse de Chimay (the famous Madame Tallien), from whom it was purchased 
by the Comte d’Artois, the young brother of Louis XVI., in 1775. He entirely 
modified his acquisition, and from him dates the pavilion as it now stands. 

At the French Revolution, consequent on a report made by Couthon, member 
of the Committee of Public Safety, the State took possession of La Bagatelle and 
its demesne, and sold it to one Sieur Benoit, who turned it into a public garden 
with a dancing saloon, fountains, and fireworks. Napoleon I. spent there some of 
his few leisure hours ; the Allies encamped in its grounds at the moment of the 
invasion, and on the morrow of the Restoration the Comte d’Artois came back as 
lawful master. For fifteen years, firstly as Prince of the Blood, and finally as 
Sovereign, under the title of Charles X., D’Artois lived at Bagatelle, but the 
Revolution of July expelled him from France, and about 1835, Lord Yarmouth, an 
Englishman resident in Paris, who became later on the Marquis of Hertford, acquired 
the small domain. ‘This last owner kept it for thirty-five years, bequeathing it at 
his death, on the eve of the Franco-Prussian war, to Sir Richard Wallace, “ in 
recognition,” said the defunct nobleman in his will, “of the care he bestowed upon 
me during a cruel malady.” Sir Richard Wallace kept the residence until July 2oth, 
1890, and left it by will, in his turn, to his widow, Lady Wallace, who possesses it 
to this day. 

It is from the “ Papers of the Princes,” preserved in the archives of France, and 
from other contemporaneous records, that we are about to write a chapter of the 
memoirs of Bagatelle, relating to the sojourn of the Comte d’Artois. 


THE CoMTE pD’ARTOIS. 


Grandson to King Louis XV., born in October 1757, his parents being Louis, 
Dauphin of France, and Marie Josephe of Saxony, the Comte d’Artois had been 
married in his seventeenth year to Marie Thérése of Savoy. The elder of his two 
brothers became Louis XVI. on the death of his grandfather; D’Artois succeeded 
both brothers in default of an heir male to either, and reigned as Charles X. 

Seldom among princes has such a contrast been seen as that presented by the 
youth, the maturity, and the old age of D’Artois. He was born with a taste for 
expense and dissipation; he was a libertine, a desperate gambler, betting wildly ; 
he was changeable in his inclinations, despising public ppinion, and setting no 
limits to his fancies. The number of his chateaux was out of all proportion to 
his fortune, and he perpetually increased his acquisitions. Notwithstanding his 
enormous inheritance he was constantly tormented by want of money. His brother 
Louis XVI., who had a certain weakness of affection for him, and thought him 
bright and witty, enriched him by frequent gifts. Three times the King saved 
d’Artois from shipwreck, inquiring into his budget, and coming to his brother's 
aid by heavy payments from his own private coffers. The Comtesse d’Artois, Marie 
Thérése of Savoy, was sister to the Comtesse de Provence; she was cold, absent, 
and unsympathising to the populace. In 1775, when she made her entry into 
Paris, after the birth of the Duc d’Angouléme, her behaviour in the midst of the 
public rejoicing and popular acclaim was such that it was necessary to beg her to 
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The Abbey of Longchamps. 


show more feeling, or at least to salute the crowd by bowing. The Prince soon 
neglected her for the company of singers, dancers, and fashionable beauties, some 
of whom were far from distinguished. The chronicler Bachaumont, alluding to the 
Prince’s craze for a celebrated courtesan of the epoch, recounts that D’Artois quitted 
Versailles after a surfeit of Savoy cakes, and came to Paris to take du thé; in 
allusion to Mdlle. Duthé, whose reputation was well known. The Prince was very 
English in his tastes, and the emigration of the royalists increased his penchant ; 
at eighteen he led the fashions, betted on racehorses, paid for a horse named 
Pepin as much as £1500, and rode himself at Fontainebleau as “gentleman 
rider.” It is difficult to recognise in King Charles X., devout, morose, and 
obstinate, the young Comte d’Artois, the witty, fanciful, and audacious rake, 
spendthrift, and eccentric; the fastest of fast livers. Paris witnessed the transfer 
of his affections from Mdlle. Duthé to Mdlle. Michelot, a ballet dancer; and saw 
him abandon La Contat and the beautiful Isabeau for “La Négresse.” He was a 
frenzied gambler, and set up a gaming bank under his own roof, apropos of which 
M. de Chalabre, a croupier much wanting in delicacy, made him pay dearly for a 
debt which he could not discharge. The Prince laying down a hundred thousand 
écus in cash, was forced to sign an annuity of six hundred pounds sterling to make 
up the amount. 

Slender, elegant, and extremely agile in all bodily exercises, the Prince havin: 
one day witnessed an acrobatic performance on the Place Louis XV., went into 
temporary retirement, and, after having conscientiously taken a series of lessons 
from two celebrated performers, the Sieur “ Placide” and the “ Little Devil,” he 
invited the more intimate members of the court to judge of his progress. ‘There, 
in the presence of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, and all attired in silk and 
rose-coloured tights, the future Charles X. cut capers and executed feats of address 
on a tight rope, while the pick of the courtiers applauded to their hearts’ content. 

The Comte d’Artois was eighteen when he bought Bagatelle from the Prince 
de Chimay, but the two succeeding years were probably much engaged in some 
other direction, for he did not seek to embellish it until he had attained 
the age of twenty. He had then just acquired from M. de Soyecourt another 
property, the famous chateau of Maisons, afterwards known as Maison Lafitte, 
and had paid for it nearly £70,000. It needed some new and decisive motive to 
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make him rebuild Bagatelle. The chroniclers of the time relate that the King, 
his brother, went one day to the Chateau de la Muette, accompanied by Marie 
Antoinette ; La Muette is close to Passy, the western suburb of Paris. The Comte 
d’Artois asked them to come and look at his new house and garden in the Bois 
de Boulogne. It then consisted of a single original pavilion, built by Mdlle. de 
Charolais, an erection barely consolidated by her successor Madame de Mauconseil, 
and completely neglected by the Chimay family. The young Prince spoke of his 
plans of reconstruction, described with enthusiasm the chateau which he proposed 
to erect, and the English Garden which he would cause to be designed, with rivulets 
and fountains. The King and Queen rallied him on these splendours, which only 
existed in his imagination ; the young fellow, given to betting on every conceivable 
occasion, offered to bet, under forfeit, with Marie Antoinette that he would give a 
féte in her honour at the end of six weeks, La Bagatelle being rebuilt and decorated 
from top to bottom for the occasion. The Queen accepted the bet, which she felt 
sure of winning, and [)’Artois set to work. ‘The Court and all the fashion of Paris 
betted on the Queen’s side, treating the proposal of the Comte as mere swagger. 

The post of architect to the Comte d’Artois had just passed by purchase into 
the hands of Bélanger, who obtained it from the Sieur Galant. The Prince sent 
for the new man, gave him his ideas there and then, and asked him to draw up 
a proper plan to be ready on the following day. This was on August 1st, 1777; 
on the 2nd they began digging. 

Fifteen hundred workmen invaded the premises; the pressure was so great that, 
in order to be sure of not falling short of materials, the carts passing in and out 
of Paris were requisitioned and sent on to La Bagatelle—an abuse of power which 
Bachaumont says was due to over-zeal on the part of the officials, but made, not 
unreasonably, a great scandal. 

The little chateau was ready at the appointed time, and this seemed so 
extraordinary that the footnote on the earliest engraving representing the dwelling 
commanded by the Comte d’Artois states the circumstances under which it was 





erected.* 

It will be easily understood that the stipulated contracts were doubled: Bélanger 
had asked for a credit of six hundred thousand livres; the bills mounted up to one 
million two hundred thousand without any visible change in the park or gardens. 
The Queen, who had lost her bet. wished to pay it on the day of the inauguration 
of the new residence by herself and the King; everything was ready, when the 
good old Lassoue, physician to the late and present monarch, and greatly devoted 
to Louis and Marie Antoinette, told the King that the Queen was making too 
great an effort to keep her promise, and that it might cost her dear. ‘The party 
of pleasure was put off; but when the newly appointed day arrived, a courier from 
Vienna announced the death of the Emperor, father to Marie Antoinette, and the 
court was obliged to go into the deepest mourning. The Queen found this an 
omen of worse misfortunes than a lost bet. 


THE PaviLion. THE PLAN. THE OFFICES. 


By agreement with the Prince, the architect Bélanger had planned a simple 
pied-a-terre—a pavilion in a park—comprising on the southern side of the ground 
floor a circular salon, rising to the roof, crowned by a cupola, and flanked by two 

* The small etching of the younger Moreau, of which we here give a facsimile, shows us the 


Petit Pavilion by the side of the Chateau de Madrid, which was already in ruins, and which was 
destroyed at the Revolution. 
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boudoirs, looking to the north, on the right hand and the left; also a card-room 
and a dining-room ; the whole connected by a handsome hall slightly raised above 
the ground. The northern salons and boudoirs opened on the .French garden, 
which was separated by a trellised partition from the kitchen garden of the Chateau 
de Madrid. 

The entrance hall opened on a vast courtyard, closed in by a wing in which 
were all the lodgings of the various attendants of all classes. The first floor of 
the pavilion, looking south, contained two little bedrooms, each provided with 
a bathroom and dressing-room; to the north two other chambers and boudoirs 
communicated by a _ secret staircase with the ground floor. The lower level 
consisted of a simple subterranean corridor which connected the pavilion with the 
kitchens and with the different offices placed at the end of the court in the 
pages’ building. 

The great achievement of Bélanger, who designed many buildings similar in 
idea to Bagatelle, consisted in having known how to reconcile the intimate privacy 
of the Prince’s existence with the necessities imposed by his position. Never in 
earlier or later times has Bagatelle been occupied by a family, even of the smallest ; 
but by a most ingenious plan, this habitation, built in reality for two persons only, 
and with a minimum of accommodation for domestics, was connected with an important 
annexe, architecturally subordinated to the principal dwelling and-by means of which 
every requirement of a man of the highest rank could be satisfactorily met. 

This annexe extended the whole breadth of the court, just at the entrance, at 
the spot where are still to be seen the two pavilions of the interior conciergerie. 
The offices, or “building of the pages,” of which no trace remains (but of which 
we know the dispositions by the plans and numerous engravings preserved at the 
Hotel Carnavalet, and in the Cabinet of Engravings, where can be found the 
drawings of Bélanger signed by the hand of the Prince), comprised three storeys, 
of which the highest was an attic; and the underground portion afforded vast 
cellars and subterranean rooms, wel! lighted, which naturally played a great part in 
a house noted for the pleasures of the table. On the ground floor was a stable for 
the piguet d’honneur, always composed of a superior officer, of a lieutenant, and 
sixteen horsemen of the Royal Guard. Here were large coachhouses, and a staircase 
of fine proportions which gave access to the apartments of the Genti/hommes 
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‘de la Chambre; there 
was also every conveni- 
ence for the service de la 
bouche—a kitchen, and a 
separate roasting place, a 
pastry-room, a china pantry, 
a gobelet (or place set apart 
for the bread, fruit, and 
wine destined for the royal 
table), a panneterie for the 
stores of bread for the 
great household, a candéine, 
whence was distributed the 
wine, a laundry, etc. 

On the first floor, ina 
sort of dormitory divided 
into five compartments, 
sixteen beds were arranged 
for the Guard, and near at 
hand a handsome room for 
the officer. All the rest of 
this storey was of noble 
proportions, and much 
vaster than the pavilion of 
the Prince; it contained 
the service a’ honneur—that 

' , : | is to say, the apartments of 
ete ce the gentlemen of noble 
birth, of the secretaries, 
and aides-de-camp; above 
in the attics was the apartment of the house concierge, and seven other rooms 
reserved for the inferior servants of the Prince. 

It was natural that the Comte d’Artois should find himself “ cribbed, cabined 
and confined” in the twenty odd arfents of the park. Thus, hardly was the 
pavilion finished, when on March 31st, 1779, a royal decree, made at his solicitation, 
permitted him to enclose eighteen arfents and two perches of the wood joining 
the pavilion of Bagatelle. At the same time, thinking his avenues of approach 
too shabby, the Comte demanded an authorisation to open a new road of three 
hundred and ninety-one /o/ses in length and sixteen feet in width, and to enlarge 
by four feet Za Route aux Chats, which led from Bagatelle to the Croix de 
Catalan. 

By the date of April 6th, 1780, the gardens were designed and planted. ‘The 
Comte, faithful to his English predilections, had sent for a celebrated landscape 
gardener from London, named Thomas Blaikie, who remained long attached to 
his royal person. Blaikie planned numerous parterres, English gardens, retreats, 
mazes, great pieces of water and cascades, and artificial deserts, which according 
to the description given at the time were intentionally left forlorn. The Comte 
d’Artois soon again found himself too limited for space, in spite of the nineteen 
arpents which he had just taken from the Bois de Boulogne: from 1782 the Prince, 
always with the permission of his brother the King, managed to inclose a total of 
ninety arpents, forming a private park. Full of energy and enthusiasm for this new 
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residence, about which 
the world began to talk, 
and encouraged by his 
sister-in-law Marie Antoi- 
nette, who was _passion- 
ately fond of gardens, the 
Prince was about to make 
of Bagatelle a real para- 
dise, which the newspapers 
celebrated under the name 
of “ Folies d’Artois.” 

The gardens of Baga- 
telle were reached by the 
avenue then named Long- 
champs,* but now known 
as the Allée des Acacias. 

The door of the resi- 
dence lay a little back, 
hidden from view, and 
had not the monumental 
character which it exhibits 
to-day. A half-circle 
called a “ demilune ” had 
been cut out of the wood, 
and there was a very rustic 
chalet or cottage, the 
habitation of the keeper ; 
and in order to procure 
a surprise for the visitors 
the path led through a 
wild thicket, and on coming into the open, the first thing which struck the 
eye was a cabin slightly raised above the soil, similar to those which savages 
construct as a shelter from wild beasts! Here the visitor crossed a bridge, in 
the midst of which was the “ House of the Philosopher,” and beyond the bridge 
was the “ Hermit’s Grotto,” with waxen figures dressed in appropriate costume 
producing an illusion similar to that of the groups at Madame Tussaud’s, illusions 
then quite in the fashion. Another bridge, called after Palladio, led to an obelisk 
covered with hieroglyphics: this was supported, like that of Rome, on bronze 
tortoises. From thence the visitor went on to the Campement—that is to say, to 
a clear space where stood a military tent with all the accessories of war. Finally 
he arrived at the “Temple,” a pretty circular portico in the taste of Versailles, with 
a replica of the famous Cupid breaking his bow, and Molitre’s motto, “ Qui gue tu 
Jus, voila ton maitre.” 

In a solitary and romantic spot, the “Isle of Tombs,” a prevision of the Lake 
Poets, formed a singular contrast with the other parts of the composition of the 
English landscape-gardener. In the foreground of this isle was a tomb of antique 
form cut in the most beautiful porphyry and bearing a Latin inscription. It was 
laid upon a high pedestal of marble, covered with ivy and creepers. Concerning 
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* The name was given in memory of the famous Abbey of Longchamp built by the sister of 
St. Louis, king of France. 
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the garden we have abundant documents. Moreau the younger, in the frescoes 
which still form a portion of, the! decoration of the pavilion of Bagatelle, has 
perpetuated the memory of each of these sites; and fine etchings by various 
masters of the eighteenth century, dated 1787, have preserved for us the diverse 
aspects. 

The general expenses of the private buildings of the Prince, fixed December 31st 
1780, according to the report of the Controller-General of the ddtiments d’ Artois, 
already amounted to seven millions seven hundred and ninety-one thousand livres. 
Bagatelle figures in this account for more than a million and a half of francs (which 
represents to-day a sum three times as large). The Comte d’Artois had been obliged, 
on February 8th, 1778, to borrow a million from the King to pay the domestic 
officers, the furnishers, and the contractors of Bagatelle. He was simultaneously 
undertaking the works of the Priory, of the Temple, those of his apartments in 
the Chateau of Saint Germain, the terraces which the King had given up to him, 
and the restoration of his Chateau de Maisons. 

Usually the Prince came alone to Bagatelle. His principal occupation consisted 
in following the works which he perpetually caused to be executed ; works which 
lasted during the whole of the monarchy of Louis XVI., and only came to an 
end with the Revolutionary period. The smallness of the place did not allow the 
Comtesse d’Artois to make lengthened sojourns; we, however, find her installed 
here for the first time during the entire autumn of the year of 1782. Inoculation 
was then coming into fashion. The violent epidemic of small-pox in 1764, and 
the death of Louis XV., had triumphed over the prejudices of the whole of French 
society, which regarded inoculation as an act of rebellion against the divine will. 
“No one,” said the adversaries of Jenner, “had a right to frustrate the decrees 
of Providence in giving themselves a malady even to avoid the attack.” The 
Comtesse d’Artois was nevertheless resolute to adventure herself: it was made 
an occasion for hurrying on the ornamentation of Bagatelle. 

D’Artois being the youngest of the three grandsons of Louis XV., it seemed 
little likely that he would ever wear the crown; but he believed in his star, and 
in spite of all the reasons which seemed to oppose themselves to his accession 
to the throne he never renounced the hope of becoming King. Although his 
brothers had married long before himself, it was he who first of all was able to 
reckon upon an heir, and declare publicly the expectations of his wife; but 
hardly had this happened before Marie Antoinette in her turn announced her 
long-deferred hopes. 

We know in detail, thanks to the “ Papers of the Princes” preserved in the 
national archives, what it cost D’Artois to keep up Bagatelle. 

The stables were under the direction of the Marquis de Polignac; but they 
were only temporary conveniences, for the “great services” were furnished by the 
stables of Artois elsewhere. The cellar was a serious matter. In 1782 the servants 
packed away fifteen hundred bottles of champagne, taken from a sum of seven 
thousand, of the vintage of 1780, of which the officials of the wine department 
of the Prince’s household had ordered delivery. This opened up a whole vista 
of theatrical suppers. ‘The Comedians of the King gave at Bagatelle open-air 
performances, in a theatre improvised near the French Garden. 

We have the names of the artists and the programme of the play, and can 
give the playbill, for Ash Wednesday of the year 1780: “Per omnia secula 
seculorum,” Le Baron Schloff; “Le Chat Perdu,” played by La Dugazon, Des 
Essards, D’Agincourt, and Mdlle. Lachassaigne. On Easter Monday, 1781, we 
find them playing “A Trompeur, Trompeur et Demi,” and “Contentement passe 
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The “English” Garden, designed by Blaikie. 


Richesse.” It was the Sieur Desclaux, a clerk of the “ Bureaux des Menus,” 
who arranged the plays, and who had the care of the programmes and of the 
invitations. He was also responsible for the arrangements concerning the dances, 
and paid 4227 livres for the} “diversions” of September and October, 1782. On 
the 11th and rath, that is to say on two successive days, there was a ball; and 
we know by the bill which there was to pay that they danced to the sound of 
flutes, hautbois, and the tambourine, whilst “symphonies” were hidden in the 
thickets. These same evenings they illuminated and had fireworks. Ruggieri, 
the first of the dynasty of the royal fireworkers, came later; but in 1782 they still 
had recourse to the Sieurs Tourtille and Saugrain, the contractors for the royal 
fetes. Lastly, in 1784, the Comte d’Artois, who was one of the protectors of the 
first aéronauts, permitted the Sieurs Alban and Vallet to try experiments in his 
park with their flying machine. It bore the name of the Comte and his coat of 
arms; and the town and the Court were invited to witness these experiments, of 
which the account may still be read in the contemporary newspapers. 

The public was admitted to see Bagatelle upon application. All the world visited 
the chateau ; the sensation-mongers, the poets and the chroniclers did the rest. It 
became a furore to go and pass the hot hours of noon in the gardens, around 
the little lakes or in the thickets. The paintings and water-colour drawings of 
Baudoin, the sketches and engravings of Moreau the younger, reproduce pretty 
episodes of the vt//egiatura of Bagatelle. 

~The Prince certainly possessed taste: of this Bagatelle is the proof. But also 
it was difficult to find better artistic counsel than he possessed, for his private 
committee of works was composed of Bélanger the architect, of Soufflot, who was 
about to build the Pantheon; of Gabriel, to whom Paris owes the two famous 
constructions of the Place de la Concorde (Le Garde Meuble) ; and finally the 
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great sculptor Houdon. But Bagatelle boasted especially an English Garden, and 
neither marble, bronze, nor statuary formed part of its attractions. Thomas Blaikie 
before all things loved the picturesque; and had multiplied startling effects. 
Nothing recalled Versailles, which had already become old-fashioned. ‘Taste exerted 
itself on a smaller scale. Nature was sought, according to Jean Jacques Rousseau ; 
and it seemed that the polite world had already made the paradoxical discovery 
that “a landscape is a state of the soul.” 

Except in the gardens confided to Blaikie, Bélanger remained master of the 
design. He revealed his artistic powers in the arrangement of the buildings, in 
the decoration, and in the furnishing of Bagatelle. ‘The principal pavilion, since 
restored and enlarged by the Marquis of Hertford, has remained as it was—that is, 
charming. The card-room on the ground floor, the dining-room, the circular salon, 
and the two boudoirs, preserve almost intact the old decoration; and the four 
beautiful trophies of sculptured wood, cut solidly above the doors, are also of his 
epoch. The cupola of the circular salon has been carried higher; but although 
the decorative paintings of the boudoirs have suffered by damp, this part of the 
edifice is really little changed. 

The sculptor L’Huillier had undertaken the bulk of the decorative sculpture, 
and the painter Dusseaux was responsible for all the painted subjects. To him 
are owing the pictures on the cupola, the panels of the doors, the cameos, the 
“Noces de Psyche,” “ Les Quadriges,” “Les Jeux d’Enfants,” and a whole series of 
arabesques in the manner of the painters Bertain and Watteau. ‘The doors of the 
boudoirs of each storey had also been confided to him, and he had scattered little 
compositions over the panels. ‘‘ Les Temples!des Graces,” “ La Baigneuse soutenue 
par des Naiades,” “ L’Amour Quéteur Deguisé en Pélerin,” form a whole series of 
galant designs suited to the character of the rooms. 

It was to Hubert-Robert, painter to the King, one of the custodians of the 
museum, and designer of the gardens of his Majesty, that Bélanger entrusted the six 
panels which ornamented the sides of the little boudoir to the left of the circular 
salon; and Callet, the official portrait painter to Louis XVI., was chosen to 
decorate that which was on the other side, forming a pendant. 

The back of the cushioned alcove is filled to-day by a charming picture of 
the Comte d’Artois as a child, dressed in a blue coat laced with gold and white 
silk stockings. He is feeding swans; and this picture, upon canvas, is a happy 
collaboration of Boucher and De Oudry, and did not formerly belong to the 
decoration of the pavilion; it was discovered by the Marquis of Hertford. 

It is well known that the epoch when Bagatelle was built was that of the 
triumph of the art of chiselling. Bronze and copper under every form, from the 
small clocks and the mantelpieces, even to the locks and handles of the doors, 
as also the metal window-fastenings and the clasps for holding back curtains, 
are all perfect examples of this form of art. They are ornamented not by the 
chiffres of Artois, but by those of Marie Antoinette, and were added later on. 
The mantels, to the number of ten, were all engraved, mostly by Gouthitres and 
his best pupils. The architect Bélanger designed the greater part of the clocks, 
which were modelled by great artists. Lepaute, the official clockmaker to the Crown, 
was engaged for the regulation of the clocks. 

Monseigneur’s bedroom represented a military tent; the bed was designed with 
sword blades, the ceiling draped with great folds held back by “the thunder of 
Mars,” and on the curtained walls were shields, panoplies, and other warlike 
accoutrements. Carrying out this general design, the mantel had for supports two 
pieces of artillery ; little cannons of chiselled copper, screwed to the back, supported 














a rich entablature orna- 
mented with a fringe of 
military properties. To 
carry out the same idea, 
the dogs supporting the 
logs of wood were shaped 
as bullets and bombs. 
The clock represented a 
trophy of ancient arms, 
the body of which was 
formed by a Roman cloak. 
The candelabra took the 
form of instruments of 
warlike music. The origi- 
nal designs of all this 
decoration, roughly 
painted in water-colour by 
Bélanger, can be seen in 
the Print Room of the 
National Library in Paris. 
The whole was preserved 
in its original state until 
about 1835. 

In spite of all these 
allusions to Bellona, the 
Comte d’Artois was not 
warlike. In 1782, upon 
the rumour of an insur- 


rection in the English colonies, he started with a contingent, but his campaign 
lasted only eighteen days. He never got beyond Gibraltar, and encamped in 


extraordinary luxury at San Roque for twenty-four hours. 
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Mdile. de Charolais (after Boucher.) 


period celebrates the memory of this innocent expedition :— 


THE DRESSING-ROOM OF THE DUCHESSE D’ARTOIS, AND THE LITTLE GIFTS 
OF THE PRINCES. 


There is something piquant in extracting from the notes and bills seized in the 
Revolution (in connection with the “ Papers of the Princes”), the details of the daily 
life of a princess of the blood, sister-in-law of Marie Antoinette, on the eve of the 


Il a vu Gibraltar ! 


‘* D’Artois revient d’Espagne ; 
Oh! la belle, la belle campagne ! 
D’Artois revient d’Espagne, 


1? 


terrible whirlwind that was to sweep everything away. 


In turning over the account books, one sees the Comtesse d’Artois in her 
boudoir at Bagatelle, or in her music-room, where she played upon the harp; one 
may even follow her into her bath-room, and watch the details of her toilet. 

Gagelin was already fashionable: it was from her that the Princess bought her 
pomade, powder for the hair, and perfumes; and it appears by the considerable 
sums which the great lady paid to her perfumer, that she loved the “Adte a@ la rose 


A political song of the 
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double,” that of “7 aillet,” and that of “ girofleé double.” She used iris powder. In 
July 1781 she ordered two powdering masks, with glass eyes to preserve her sight. 
She was powdered in a little closet which still exists above the music-room, and 
which Bélanger designed in his architectural plan of the small building under the 
name of “ Frison,” which clearly indicates its use. We also find mention in these 
accounts of eighteen masgues de Venise, each costing twelve livres: they were 
evidently /oups or half-masks for the carnival, with a beard of lace. “ Beaulard, fi/s 
ainé,” whose name is found in the accounts of Marie Antoinette, man milliner to 
the Queen, in Paris, Rue Saint Honoré, and at Versailles in the Rue de Satory, 
also supplied the Princess at Bagatelle. Grancher, whose shop sign was “ Au Petit 
Dunkerque,” in the Rue Saint Sulpice, was the specialist who sold the pretty 
brimborions for the boudoir, and its little ornamental shelves; and one Sieur Drais 
was the official jeweller. Za débicle of the Comte d’Artois, and the necessity of his 
debts being paid three times by the King, his brother, is easily understood when 
one notes that on the single occasion of his journey to Gibraltar, having passed by 
Madrid, the Comte d’Artois paid to Drais, as Court jeweller and purveyor of fancy 
boxes, the sum of one hundred and thirty-eight thousand francs for the small 
presents left during his journey with all the officials who had received him in the 
various towns. The Prince had taken along with him a whole cargo of little boxes 
adorned with his own portrait on the lid. 

The Comte d’Artois, nevertheless, enjoyed the estate of Bagatelle until the 
morrow of the taking of the Bastille; he was the first to start for the Emigration ; 
he had even refused to follow his brother to the Hotel de Ville on the day when 
Bailly, Mayor of Paris, had presented the tricolour cockade to King Louis, who 
placed it in his hat. It was, however, evident that the Convocation of the Etats 
Généraux had not made the Comte uneasy; he did not foresee what it was going 
to bring about. This great joueur de paume, having engaged in a game with 
M. de la Vaupaliére, to whom he had just paid fourteen thousand four hundred livres, 
had for June 2oth, the very day on which the Tiers Etat was about to assemble in the 
great hall of the Jew de Paume of Versailles, engaged this same hall in order that 
he might renew the game and take his revenge. ‘The Prince loved gambling under 
every form. Having heard that a certain Smith had come from London to 
Fontainebleau with two hundred thousand louis in his pocket to risk at play, he 
made an arrangement to meet him as an opponent. Smith was a very coarse person, 
familiar in his ways and drunken in his gestures: he figured as an old colonel of 
the Indian army ; his high play caused him to be admitted at court, and he ruined 
the Comte d’Artois, who beat a retreat. It was said that this zzsudaire carried off 
more than one million five hundred thousand francs of profit. 

We have under our eyes the original documents of the Etat Général des Finances 
of the Comte d’Artois, drawn up in 1783 by M. de Bourboulon, General Treasurer 
of the House, by request of Louis XVI., to which D’Artois had contributed a 
petition concerning the insufficiency of his income. With a kindness which was 
also an unpardonable weakness, Louis XVI., seeing the Prince heavily involved, 
discussed with the Royal Council the means of paying his debts and setting him 
on his legs. This time they gave him a sum of fourteen millions, to be paid as 
an annuity. In 1790, at the moment of the great disaster, 3,600,000 francs was 
still owing of this sum. It is also to be remarked that, in addition to all these 
immense debts, the Comte d’Artois had mortgaged his property for the sum of 
15,500,000 francs; and when, on January 1st, 1790, a general statement of the total 
liabilities of the Prince was again drawn up by order of the State, which had become 
the creditor of the creditors of the King (as the properties of the emigrants had been 
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seized), the accountants arrived at the conclusion that the debts of the Comte d’Artois 
amounted to 39,250,000 livres. 

A page from the books of M. de Bourboulon, which figures among the inventories 
of the papers of Philippe d’Artois in the French Archives, establishes the expenses 
and the receipts of the five last months of the memorable year 1789. The two 
sheets nearly balance: the credit amounts to 9,500,000 francs (which shows what sums 
of money the Prince had at his disposition), and the expense for the same period 
rose to 9,900,000 francs. If we take account of the value of money at that period, 
and compare it with that of the present day, one must put the annual expense of 
the Prince at nearly 25,000,000 francs. In addition to his enormous appanage, 
rent-roll, concessions, benefices, and privileges of all sorts,—to his two duchies, 
Angouléme and Berry, and his two com#és, Poitou and Penthiévres,—the Prince 
possessed ironworks, woods, des revenus domainaux, sums falling in by chance, the 
authority to bestow and to sell public offices, marshes, property in land reclaimed 
from the sea, the Canal de la Dive and all rights over it, the forges and ponds of 
La Meilleraye, and finally whole towns as private property, such as Poitiers and 
Angouléme, without counting the fisheries, the shores of the Mont Saint Michel, 
etc., etc. The Comte d’Artois also enjoyed an annual dotation from the public 
treasury, which amounted to 2,200,000 francs for his private establishment, and 
1,300,000 francs for that of his wife, and 700,000 francs for each of his children. 
The Revolutionary Government was about to arrange for the liquidation of this 
situation; and for the Prince, exile was about to become the commencement of 
wisdom. 


C. YRIARTE. 
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Bagatelle (from a Sketch by Bélanger). 


VoL. VIII.—No. 36. 











THE EMPTY STALL. 


‘For no man liveth unto himself.” 


HEY were sitting in the conservatory after dinner. She was 
reclining languidly in a green-rush chair, her dainty dark head 
outlined against a cushioned background of gold brocade. Her 
fan of yellow feathers waved gently to and fro and stirred the 
misty drapery about her neck. He sat opposite to her, watching 
her with eyes in which admiration was curiously blended with 
not a little awe. For he was young—very young—and this 
transparent old world was still to him an enchanting mystery, 

and woman a goddess to be worshipped and enshrined in a heart that, thanks to a 

mother who was not too good to be sensible, was still a holy of holies. 

A voice came from among the palms—a woman’s laughing voice. “So you 
think all married women dangerous? I wonder why?” 

“JT did not say that,” came a man’s graver tenes: “I said, I think, that a 
young fellow’s future depended more upon the first married woman he fell in love 
with than all the lessons learnt at his mother’s knee.” 

“But why a married woman? Why not a girl?” 

* Boys don’t fall in love with girls ; they make chums of them. It’s we oldsters 
the girls make fools of.” 

“Then boys must be the wiser ?” 

“That depends upon the way you look at it. If you allow that a married 
woman is cleverer than a girl——” 

“Don’t you think they are, usually?” 

“ At making fools of boys? Certainly.” 

“ According to you, it takes a clever married woman to make a fool of a boy, 
but a simple girl is enough to make one of aman. Don’t years bring wisdom ?” é 

“ More often only Folly’s crop of wrinkles, and—second childhood.” 

“ Then we’re both alike dangerous—both the girls and we poor married women ?” 

“ Perhaps. A burnt child 2 

‘Come, Colonel Ricarton: allow me to know you a little better than that 
Your heart is asbestos—non-inflammable.” 

“ Um—that depends on the heat of the furnace.” 
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Lady Airdry’s reply did not reach the listeners’ ears. 

And as the speakers moved away, the boy started up angrily. “I hate that 
Colonel Ricarton! Don’t you?” 

The fan stopped as she looked laughingly into his flushed face. “No, I don’t. 
Why should I?” 

“ Because he always talks in that beastly cynical way about—about women.” 

“Ves? And why shouldn’t he?” 

“ Because it isn’t true.” 

“Ah! but perhaps it is—from his point of view.” 

“No one wants to hear his point of view ; he should keep it to himself.” 

“Not at all, my dear Rex—not at all. Come, I can’t have you narrow-minded ; 
that will never do. You must listen to other views—listen and learn; you need 
not apply.” 

“T won't! I don’t care to hear such views as those.” 

“Possibly not; but you mustn’t say they are not true, because—they are. 
Remember, Rex, you know very little of any women- = 

“Do 1? Why, I’ve five sisters as well as a mother, and there are always lots 
of girls staying with us—and——” 

““T daresay; but mothers and sisters don’t count.” 

“ Well then, sisters’ friends do, surely ?” 

“No; they are merely—sisters’ friends. They don’t count as women, my 
dear boy.” 

“T don’t see that. I’ve—Il’ve 
his chair. 

“You have been in love with them scores of times?” 

“Well, no, not scores of times—some times. ‘That counts, doesn’t it ?” 

“ No,”—smilingly shaking her head,—“ no, not that.” 

“What does, then?” 

“Ah! that you'll have to find out. When you do, you won’t need to tell me, 
and you won’t care to tell me, nor”—<dropping her voice—“ nor I to hear.” 

He looked at her with puzzled eyes for a brief moment; then he sighed. 

“What a sigh! Poor boy! has Fate already given you a peep into the 
inevitable ?” 

“Mrs. Romilly, I believe you are a witch !” 

One of the Chinese lanterns caught fire as the words left his lips, and before 
he could seize it fell into her lap—a blazing mass. In another moment she was 
looking ruefully at her blackened gloves; he, with burnt hands clenched tightly and 
heel on a heap of ashes, was muttering to himself, and staring anxiously, with all 
his young soul open like a book for her to read—for her, not himself. 

“Well,” she queried, looking calmly at him, “why did you not let the witch 
burn ?” 

“For God’s sake don’t talk in that light way!” He shuddered. ‘“ Why, you 
might have been burnt to death!” 

“Tear, no! Don’t be melodramatic, pray. There’s that rug there: you could 
have wrapped me in that.” 

He kicked it contemptuously. “That thing! not as big as my stable jacket! 
It’s all very fine to say I’m melodramatic, but, by Jove! you know, it was a near 
shave. Can’t think why I was such an ass as not to see the beastly thing before! 
And it’s ruined your gloves!” (anxiously) “ Hasn’t burnt your hands, has it? How 
plucky you were to take hold of the d——” 

“Hush! Don’t be theological or silly, there’s a dear boy,” peeling off her long 








” stopping in some confusion as he resumed 
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white gloves as she spoke, and holding out her hands. ‘“ Look! will that satisfy 
you? Not even singed through! And don’t talk about pluck; pray don’t insult 
me = 





“Insult you!—you/ How?” 

“You surely didn’t expect me to scream, did you?” 

“No-o. I—I don’t know——” 

“You're honest, at any rate; so I'll forgive you. But if Colonel Ricarton had 
said such a thing ’ (she ground her little teeth) “ He wouldn’t, though.” 

“What would he have said?” Rex looked dangerous. 

“Don’t look so fierce, or I won't tell you. Well, he certainly would not have 
said he expected me to scream, whatever he may have thought.” 

“Neither did I.” 

“No; you only /e¢ me see you expected it.” 

“Where’s the difference ?” 

“My dear Rex, I really cannot explain, if you don’t see it. I perceive I shall 
have to apply myself seriously to your worldly education.” 

“ How?” 

“Oh, by teaching you what to say to women, and what not to say, or to look. 
When shall I begin ?” 

“Now, if you like; the sooner the better.” 

“Don’t be cross, then.” 

“T’m not cross—indeed I’m not. But may I ask one thing first ?” 

“A dozen if you like; and I’ll answer like—Mangnall’s Questions.” 

“Well then, I don’t want to learn to talk like Colonel Ricarton; I don’t want 
to say the things he says, please.” 

“Not even if I like them?” 

“'That’s different, of course.” Rex turned pink and stammered, “ But I know 
you don’t—you couldn't.” 

Mrs. Romilly raised her fan and drew the feathers across her mouth before she 
spoke again. ‘“ Well then, you sha’n’t. But, even if you did want to talk like him, 
Icouldn’t teach you; I’m not clever enough for that.” 





“Clever! Sakes! You call Aim clever! Why, he’s the silliest owl——” 
“Come, come, Rex: spare my friends.” 
“T beg your pardon; I didn’t know he was a friend of yours. I thought——” 


“What ?” 

“ Why, that he was only a friend of Mr. Romilly’s.” 

“Oh, you queer boy! As if my husband’s friends weren’t mine !” 

“T didn’t know that that followed. Does it?” 

“Not always.” She paused abruptly. ‘“ Rex, let me look at your hands.” 

“What for? I’ve had enough of that confoundcd palmistry for one night,” 
putting his hands into his pockets. 

** Palmistry ? What did they tell you? Who was it?” 

“Miss Dalbiac. I don’t suppose there’s anything in it, do you?” 

“T hope not.” She shivered just a little as she spoke, 

“You're not cold, are you?” 

“Cold? I should think not. Some one walking over my——” 

“Don’t, please! Why did you say ‘I hope not’?” 

** Because—well, I didn’t like all the things Miss Dalbiac told me; and some— 
have come true.” 

“Well, I can’t say that—yet.” 

“Of course you can’t; you’ve no past—not had time.” 
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“T suppose not, anyway.” 

“ Let me see your hand.” 

“Td rather not, if you don’t mind; they’re not over-clean just now.” 

“Ah! that horrid lantern! I hate them: unbecoming light, very. But tell me 
what Miss Dalbiac told you. I believe in her rather.” 

“Do you? I’m sorry for that.” 

“ Why? Don’t you like her? I think she’s nice.” 

“Qh, it’s not that. She seems nice, but she didn’t tell me nice things—exactly.” 

Mrs. Romilly stamped her foot impatiently. ‘Rex, you're very aggravating 
to-night ; I can’t think what’s come to you. What did Miss Dalbiac tell 
want to know.” 

“She said I should die on or before my twenty-seventh birthday.” 

“She did? Of course you won't believe that?” 

“Well, no. But the funny part of it is, ancther girl told me exactly the same 
thing two years ago. Well, it’s odd, isn't it?” 

“T don’t believe a word of it.” 

“T thought you said just now you did.” 

“Oh, past things, perhaps—-not the future. No one can possibly foretell that. 
They put ideas into one’s head, and one gets to believe in them; but you must 
not do that, Rex. It’s very wrong to tell such things—— ” 

“ But if I saw it myself—and asked them?” 

“ How do you mean you saw it?” 

“What they call my life-line breaks off in the middie. Do you mind holding 
out your hand, and I'll explain.” 

Mrs. Romilly held out both hands gaily. 

“ By Jove! you’ve got a double life-line—pretty long, too! Did they tell you 
what that meant?” 

“ An extra long life, of course—bar accidents.” 

“Ah! that’s where they come to grief—they can’t bar accidents. Well. we shall 
see whether they come off.” 

“ What ?” 

“Why, your double life.” 

“Or your single life ?” 

“Ah, perhaps that’s what it means! Happy thought! You are married, and 
I’m not, and never shall be—most likely.” 

“T should think it most unlikely. But, joking apart, I hope you won’t let these 
silly prophecies prey upon your mind.” 

“T don’t; at least, I mean it doesn’t prevent my enjoying life. If one’s time 
is really short, one ought to make the most of it, don’t you think ?” 

“Well, yes, naturally. Depends on what you call making the most of it, though.” 

Reginald Melrose was silent for a moment, then he leant forward, with an 
unusually eager look in his eyes. ‘Mrs. Romilly, if you were told you had only 
two more years to live, what would you do with them? I mean, how would you 
spend the time?” 

A strange light flickered in her hazel eyes, and she flushed and caught her 
breath. Then, toying with her fan, and touching Rex’s face lightly with the feathers, 
she said—nonchalantly : “I? oh, I should just amuse myself!” 

Something in her tone jarred, though he was hardly conscious of it. Then he 
said, gravely: “ Pardon me, I don’t think you would. You mustn’t give yourself 
away like that, you know.” 

“Ah, I see,” she sighed; and a tender, pitying smile swept over her face, 


you? I 


/ 
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“You persist in putting me on a pedestal, Rex! You will have to help to pull 
me down some day, but it will not be a happy day for you or for me.” 

“Never! That day will never come! I shall hold you there through thick 
and thin, and I’m strong.” 

“Yes, but not enough for that, I fear.” She smiled sadly. 

“Wait, and you'll see! I don’t mind betting you'll never come off that pedestal 
while I’m alive.” 

“Then you give me, how long? ‘Two years?” 

“Great Scott! I forgot I’d got to take myself off so soon!” 

“JT wonder if I can remain on my giddy height till then!” 

He became grave again. “ Please don’t joke about it.” 

“You don’t mean to say you pay any attention to those silly palmists?” 

** Oh, it’s not that—I don’t mind how much you chaff me about that; it’s about 
yourself, I mean.” 

“J wish, Rex, seriously, that you did not think so well of me.” 

“Why? Surely you don’t want me to disbelieve in women, as Colonel Ricarton 
does, or pretends to do?” 

“No, but I don’t want you to be disappointed. Faith and hope often go with 
a boy’s first fallen idol.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t be always giving yourself away! Do let me believe in 
something good! It’s hard enough sometimes—you can’t guess how hard.” 

There fell a silence between them. Sounds of music penetrated fitfully to where 
they sat. Mrs. Romilly had broken off a frond of fern, and was idly stripping it of 
its leaves. Rex Melrose sat watching her, but his thoughts had wandered somewhat. 
At last he spoke again, in a low, serious tone, and with some hesitation. 

“Do you know, I think it’s not such a bad thing after all to tell a fellow he’s 
got to die pretty soon, even if it isn’t true.” 

“Not bad? I think it’s wicked—downright wicked—to tell a young fellow just 
beginning life 

“ Ah, but that’s just what I think it isn’t. You see, when one is old it doesn’t 
matter so much: one has done all one wanted to do—bad, good and indifferent.” 

“Of course ; that’s why I think it so cruel to stop a young man’s fun.” 

“No, Mrs. Romilly, not when that fun isn’t—well—isn’t always the innocent 
sort of fun you mean. Now, don’t you agree ?” 

“Not quite. But such knowledge would drive most young men—— 

“To the devil? I daresay. I won’t say I didn’t see that side of it. I did. 
But—you don’t mind my talking to you like this?” 

“ Mind? I like it. You ought to know that by this time.” 

“You are very good to me—you don’t know what your kindness has done for 
me. I won’t apologise, then. I hardly know how to express myself. It struck me 
—that if there is anything in—in religion, you know, it might be just as well to 


” 





” 


act as though there might be, even if--—-” 

“Even if there wasn’t?” And Mrs. Romilly’s face showed more interest than 
curiosity. ‘‘ Yes—and then?” 

“Well ”—(he blurted out the next words as if ashamed of the self-revelation 
they involved) —“ Well—I mean—if one could do as little harm as possible while 
enjoying oneself—hunting, shooting, and such-like—not shirking any more than one 
could help—don’t you know ?” 

Mrs. Romilly stretched out her hand and laid it affectionately on his shoulder 
as he leant forward. 

“] think I understand, Rex,” she murmured. 
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“ For God’s sake let me believe in you ’” 


And that waving feathery fan, as it brushed his lips, was like the touch of an 
angel’s wing. 

“You agree then, don’t you?” He spoke with joyous eagerness. 

“T do.. But I don’t think many would do likewise.” 

“They wouldn’t get fun enough, you think? But, ’pon my soul, it pays best— 
makes one feel better; doesn’t leave a nasty taste behind, as the other thing does. 
It is really common-sense selfishness—-not to put too fine a point on it.” 

“Pays best in the end, you think?” 

“Yes, that’s good enough for us. I shall not do right as you do, because it 
comes naturally.” 

“QO Rex, Rex! What shall I say to you? You are wrong—wrong ; you build 
an ideal shrine, and put a human being in it! A poor, frail being like me!” 

She spoke more than sadly: had Rex been older, he might have heard a sound 
like the wail of a lost spirit in her low tones ; as it was, they thrilled him strangely, 
and his eyes filled unbidden, while his own voice startled him. 

“For God’s sake let me believe in you! You know you don’t mean what you say. 
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But, if I should ever sink low enough to—to make you despise me——” He broke 
off, rose quickly, and stood with his back towards her. She rose too, and placing 
a thin, nervous hand on his arm, said softly,— 

“ Rex, we will keep each other up ; let that be a bargain. And don’t think or talk 
any more of dying ; it’s morbid at your age. You shall send me a bouquet on your 
twenty-seventh birthday, and we'll laugh over Miss Dalbiac’s prophecy and chaff 
her about it, for years to come.” 

He caught her tone, and her hands, forgetting the pain in his blistered ones. 

“You are an angel! ‘That’s a bargain! You shall have the bouquet, wherever 
I am—dead or alive—from——” 

“From ‘India’s coral strand,’ or ‘ Afric’s burning sand’? That will be rather 
difficult, won’t it?” And she ijaughed gaily. 

“Not it: I'll do it, you'll see,” and he laughed too. ; 

“A wire to Covent Garden, then; but I hope it won’t have to come like that. 
I’d rather you brought it yourself, and let me take you to the play as a birthday 
treat to a good little boy.” 

“ All right: we'll do it! Ill manage somehow—‘ urgent private affairs’ unless 
there’s a row on—and that’s not likely, worse luck !” 

“Well, you must give me due warning, so that I may keep myself free; two 
years is a long time, and a great deal may happen in that time.” 

Her laugh died away suddenly as she finished speaking. 

“ Mrs. Romilly, I’ve been hunting for you everywhere! ‘They are going to dance : 
can you resist ‘ Rosen aus dem Siiden’?” 

It was Colonel Ricarton who spoke, and Rex scowled fiercely at him as he led 
Mrs. Romilly away. 

Then his brow cleared and his eyes moistened, as the soft swish, swish of her 
silken robe died away in the distance, though the delicate maidenhairs still shivered 
from its touch. 

“T don’t believe she cares for that fellow one bit, only she’s so loyal to every one!” 

And Rex stalked off cheerfully through the palms. 

+ * * * * * 

“What’s the book now ?—sinall enough, in all conscience !” exclaimed Colonel 
Ricarton, as he came up behind Mrs. Romilly’s chair and peered over her shoulder, 
“ Browning, by all that’s incomprehensible! ‘Statue on the—Bust!’ Come, that 
ought to be as exciting as an iceberg on Vesuvius! Please to tell me what it’s 
all about !” 

He drew a chair close to hers and laid his hand lightly on the book, which 
she yielded to him, while her mouth twitched a little and a hot flush mounted to 
her brow. 

“Burn upward each to his point of bliss’-—is that the iceberg? ‘He had 
burned his way through the world to this.’ Oh no—the volcano, of course! But, 
tell me, where’s the point of all this—rubbish ? ” 

“ Here,”—her white forefinger trembled visibly, as she pointed out the line. 
“Here: read that.” 

He looked up, surprised at her tone. 

“Do you know, you have true tragic notes in your voice, Evelyn, worthy of 
the divine Sara!” he said lightly, as his eyes returned to the still pointing finger. 
“But delay was best, as their end was crime.’ Um—fancy an iceberg and a 
volcano committing a crime together—comic, eh?” He laughed. “Don’t you 
think that’s rather like you and me? Now, isn’t it?” 

She drew a long, quivering breath. There was a command in his accents. 
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“ Ah-h—you understand—at last ?” 

“That you are an iceberg? Haven't I always told you so?” 

She laughed an odd little laugh. 

“You know me so well, Hamil!” 

“ Have you only just found that out?” 

“Oh, nol” 

His eyes fell on the book again. 

“Ha! Here: read this. Bravo, Mr. Browning! you can speak plainly enough 
when you choose. Listen: 


*** Stake your counter as boldly every whit, 
Venture as warily, use the same skill, 
Do your best, whether winning or losing it, 
If you choose to play! is my principle.’ 


And mine too!” He: murmured some more lines under his breath; then read 
aloud, in a clear, triumphant tone: 


*** And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 
Is the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin, 
Though the end in sight is a vice, I say.’ 


Good old Browning! I like him! He’s a man, after all! And yet you women 
persist in trying to make out he’s an ass of a poet! Rather strong meat for babes, 
Madama; do you bring up your protégé, Mr. Reginald Melrose, on that diet, eh?” 

Mrs. Romilly’s eyes flashed, and her mouth curled scornfully. 

“And why not, pray? He’s a man, not a babe.” 

There was a short silence. Colonel Ricarton got up and stood with his back 
to the fire, humming an air. Mrs. Romilly took a rose from a vase, and shed its 
petals feverishly. 

“Do you agree with Browning?” he asked at last, as he came forward and 
stooped to pick up some of the petals that had fluttered to the floor. 

“Not in what you’ve just read.” She spoke with some emphasis. 

“Then why did you show it to me?” 

“J did not. You took the book from my hand. J showed you that about— 
about delay, and ”—her voice sank to a scarcely audible sigh—“ crime.” 

“True. I had forgotten. But you were reading the poem. Is it a favourite 
of yours?” 

“No, I do not understand it.” 

“ But you want to, so you read it?” 

“ Perhaps—I don’t know.” 

Colonel Ricarton stooped again, and picked up more petals. 

“Have pity on my poor back—if you have none for your housemaid’s: you 
forget I am ageing fast!” He took her hands, in which only the rose stalk 
remained. ‘What hot, feverish little paws! Come, let us have some music. Sing 
and soothe the savage beast!” 

She dropped the stalk, and rose obedient to the command that lay in his gaze. 
She always did. He knew his power over her, though she hoped he did not. She 
chose Matthew Arnold’s 


**Strew her with roses, roses, 
And never a spray of yew; 
In quiet she reposes— 
Ah! would that I did, too!” 
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““She ceased playing and faced round.” 
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He seemed deep in 
Browning the while, 
mechanically chewing the 
rose-stalk. When she had 
finished, he said,— 

“T like that setting. 
Whose is it ?” 

“A poor thing, but 
my own,” she answered. 
“Tt is to be my requiem, 
mind. It’s too good 
for me, still I should 
like it.” 

“ Better put it into 
your will. No good tell- 
ing me. You'll see me 
out.” 

Shall I?” 

“Of course. I’m ten 
years older than you, and 
women live longest.” 

“Well, we women are 
often old at forty. You 
men are in your prime 
at fifty.” 

“Glad you think so.” 

“ Hamil, I wish you’d 
put down that book. I 
hate singing to people 
who don’t listen.” 

“ Very well; but you 
ought to be pleased 
to see I am _ actually 
interested in your 
Browning.” 

She rose, went sud- 
denly forward, took the 
book from him, turned 
over many leaves, then— 
“Here, read that,” she 
said, “if you must 
read.” 

“*The Worst of It’? 
What’s it all about? Too 
long: I’d rather listen to 
you.” 

She returned to the 
piano without a word, 
and played a few chords 
dreamily; then said flip- 
pantly,—‘‘ What’s it 
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about? Oh, it’s only a poor spiritless wretch of a man whose wife left him, and 
he—forgave her.” 

“Ah! and that was ‘the worst of it’?” he laughed. 

If she made answer he did not hear, for heavy, crashing chords drowned all 
other sounds. But he read the poem through, while she played on spasmodically, 
pianissimo, fortissimo, then da capo. When he had finished he threw the book 
down with a bang, and sat gazing fiercely before him, gnawing the ends of his 
moustache. 

At last she ceased playing, and faced round. 

“Hamil, tell me, if you had been told you had only from six months to two 
years to live, what would you do?” 

He started visibly at the sound of her voice. 

“Make the most of it, of course.” 

“Ah! but how?” . 

“In meeting the devil more than half-way, I suppose.” 

“ And how would you do that?” 

“By doing whatever pleased him best, as he’s to be my master.” 

* And what would please him best ?” 

“To take you to him! And, by God, Evelyn, that’s what I mean to do!” 
He seized her wrists roughly, and she shrank back with a stifled cry, as the door 
behind him opened. 

“How this room reeks of paraffin! No wonder! Gad! look at that lamp! 
You people have no noses, evidently.” 

And Mr. Romilly quietly turned down the smoking lamp. 

* . * * + * 


said Mr. Romilly to his 


” 


““T see Rex Melrose is ‘mentioned in despatches,’ 
wife as they sat at breakfast. 

She was reading a letter and did not appear to hear him, so he repeated his 
remark, looking at her amusedly over his spectacles. 

“Despatches! what despatches?” she said, vaguely conscious that something 
had been said to which an answer was necessary. 

“Oh, the General’s de patches—from Daghestan.” 

“ Daghestan? That’s where Rex is, isn’t he?” 

“My dear Evelyn, I wish you’d pay more attention. You can read that letter 
after breakfast. You always let everything get cold; but I suppose, as you never 
eat anything, it doesn’t matter. Who's the letter from ?” 

She busied herself with some minute fish-bones. 

“Oh, only from Hamil Ricarton.” 

“What the deuce can he find to write about? Why, you saw him only last 
Sunday! He never wrote to me, even in the old days; never saw such a beggar 
to forget to answer. You seem to have improved him, my dear, all round. Where 
is he?” 

“At Ascot. He writes amusingly about the house-party at Hawthorne Hill. 
Shall I read it to you?” She crumpled a slip of paper as she spoke, and pushed 
it into her pocket. 

“ Thanks, no; that sort of thing doesn’t interest me.” And Mr. Romilly resumed 
his paper and breakfast with alternate impartiality. 

“ How long is it since Rex went to India?” he asked presently, as he cracked 
his second egg. 

“Tt must be about—about—eighteen months.” 
“Surely longer than that. You’ve a shocking memory, my dear Evelyn—worse 
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“* If only | had never seen you, Hamit!'” 


than my own. Well, I should think he'll get home now this business is fairly 
settled.” 

“I saw his mother the other day. She showed me his last letter. He seemed 
to think being ‘potted at’ (as he calls it) night and day great fun.” 

“Of course he does: he’s a fine, wholesome voung fellow, and, thank God, 
there are lots like him, and he’s no more likely to be killed fighting out there 
than he is playing polo at home.” Mr. Romilly was beginning to look out for a 
confidential weight-carrying hunter. 

“Ah! that reminds me: some silly palmists told him he’d die before his 
twenty-seventh birthday! He must be past that now. I forget his exact age.” 

“You surely don’t believe that pernicious rubbish?” 

“Well, not all; but some things they have told me have come—true.” She 
flushed a little. 

“ Coincidence—mere coincidence. I wonder sensible people can waste thei: 
time over such nonsense. Well, I’ll wager Rex Melrose has something better to 
occupy him now.” 

Mr. Romilly rose as he spoke. 

“Shall you be home to dinner?” his wife asked, as she helped herself to 
butter, not noticing that she had already done so twice, and that two little golden 
balls were staring her in the face. 

“My dear wife! Surely you haven’t forgotten that there is a big debate on? 
I’m off to the City now, and shan’t be home to lunch, so I'll say good-bye until 
this time to-morrow, my dear! I sha’n’t want the broughain—so you can keep it 
out all night, if you like.” And with a smile and a wave of his hand, handsome, 
portly, kindly Mr. Romilly departed, thanking heaven for his comfortable home, 
and above all for his still pretty wife. 

“How well she wears!” he thought as he closed the door; “very few women 
of forty look so fresh and bright-eyed of a morning as my Evelyn, God bless her!” 

“Thank God!” said Mrs. Romilly fervently, as she went into her morning- 
room, and took the crumpled paper from her pocket. . “Thank God! But, oh, how 
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dare I say that!” She was standing near a mirror, and saw her flushed cheeks 
and brilliant eyes. “Oh, how I loathe myself! Evelyn, Evelyn Romilly, what 
is this thing that he calls his ‘dear wife’-—what is it?” She sank on to the sofa, 
hiding her face in her hands. “He is so good and kind: why can I not love 
him—des¢? If only I had never seen you, Hamil—you, his friend! Oh, why could 
I not have been loyal to you both! I was—I was—until—not so very long ago!” 

She spread out the paper on her knee, read it carefully, then tore it into minute 
pieces and buried them in the soil of a tall palm. 

“Hamil says I must go—this very night—leave this—for ever! Well, Dr. 
Bavelaw says I may live two years at most—not more; no one knows, no one 
need know yet, and the time is so short, I may as well make Hamil happy! 
He says we must end this deception, quotes ‘far better commit a fault and have 
done’ to me; and he is right—right! This double life cannot go on. For all 
these months I have lived two separate lives; I want to live one only —until—until 
—the end. It is kindest to John. But zs it? Ah! that’s what I don’t know, 
when the sin is only in thought—as yet. If there were only some one I could 
ask!” She looked hopelessly round her beautiful flower-filled room, and lost 
herself in it for some moments. 

“¢Why comes temptation, but for us to meet, to conquer, and make crouch 
beneath our feet, and then be pedestalled in triumph !’” 

She said this aloud, as her eye caught sight of a little worn volume. 

“Ah, Browning! how little I have learnt from you after all; and yet—I tried. 
What will Lady Melrose think of me? and ah! what will poor Rex do? Even his 
boyish worship cannot keep me on my pedestal. Well, two years ago—is it only two, 
not twenty ?—it might have mattered to him; but he is a man now; he knows 
how weak women are, so perhaps he'll forgive and pity me, and some sweet girl 
will come and take him by the hand before he has lost all his beliefs. O God!” 
—she sank on her knees, and buried her face in a mass of cushions—O God! 
don’t let my—my sin—destroy his faith in goodness ; for there are good women— 
plenty—plenty, like his own mother—he must believe that: but—oh, Rex! I would 
have spared you could I have lived a lie—any longer! I must have one little bit 
of happiness before I die—with him, with Hamil 

* * * * * * 

Mrs. Romilly and Colonel Ricarton sat side by side in the stalks at Covent 
Garden. The Church scene in Faust was being played. She shivered and drew her 
white cloak tighter around her, just as Mephistopheles appeared in the confessional 
and his deep metallic bass notes filled the vast auditorium. 

Colonel Ricarton turned to her in surprise. ‘“ You don’t mean to say you feel 
cold?” he whispered ; “why, the heat is awful! You must have caught a chill— 
influenza or hay fever—surely?” he spoke anxiously. 

“T think I must, though I didn’t feel it until—until just now.” 

A bouquet of white flowers, chiefly roses, was lying on the empty stall next to 
her. She took it up, and buried her pale face in it; but when she removed it, as 
Marguerite’s wailing tones pierced her ear, she was so white that Colonel Ricarton 





was really alarmed. 

“Put down that confounded thing! No wonder you feel faint—those flowers 
smell like a funeral bier. Put them down: they weren’t meant fir you, remember. 
Evelyn, do you hear me?” 

“Yes, I hear,” she said faintly, obeying him as usual. “It must be the flowers. 
Where do they come from? ‘They have a strange scent—unlike other roses.” 


“Where are your salts?” He spoke curtly, as anxious people generally do. 
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“She on Rex es ‘ very pale and sad.” 

“ Here !”—and he took them out of the satin bag on her arm. 

“Now give me that bouquet, please. I'll take it outside. The woman it’s 
meant for isn’t coming, evidently ; and if she does—well, she can have it.” 

“Hush! no: wait-—listen! I want-to listen—please.” 

Marguerite and the organ wailed on, and Mephistopheles’ harsh tones broke in, 
and Mrs. Romilly still shivered, and a red spot came on either cheek as she drew 
her breath in gasps, neither seeing nor hearing anything around her. An icy hand 
seemed laid on her heart, and now and again a sharp pain went through her. She 
felt as if she were slipping, falling through endless space, she knew not whither ; 
and then a strong, cold hand seized her, stayed her, and dragged her up. With 
an effort she roused herself from this waking dream, turned, and saw Rex Melrose, 
very pale and sad, with a pitying smile on his face. He held out the bouquet to 
her, and as he did so his voice seemed to say in her ears—was it his voice? it 
sounded so far away—“I shall hold you through thick and thin, and I’m strong.” 
She sank back, conscience-stricken. Dimly she heard the devil-choir singing “She 
is lost.” She felt herself swooning ; she could not speak or move. The light in 
Rex’s eyes seemed to grow and blind her, yet she heard the angel-choir—or was 
it Rex ?—singing “She.is saved,” but at an infinite distance. Then his hand was 
pressed against her burning brow—it felt so cool! Then came darkness. 

* + + + * * 


“John, my poor old John! Don’t grieve for me! Dr. Bavelaw is cruel only to 
be kind. JZ knew it months ago.” 
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“Would to God I had!” 

“Why, dear?” 

“T might have been better to you, that’s all.” 

“ Better? You couldn’t, dear—no one could; you were always too good to me, 
John. Better for me if you hadn’t been so good.” 

“Hush, my poor child, hush! I can’t stand it. 

There was silence in the sick-room, as she turned her face to the wall. At last 
she spoke brokenly, without turning her head. 

“T want to tell you something, John.” 

“Not if it hurts you, please.” 

“ Ah! but I must.” 

Mr. Romilly’s face showed much pain, but he compressed his lips, and walked 
to the window and back, before he replied. 

“Don’t tell me anything, Evelyn, my child, that would hurt you, or any one 
else. Tell me first, will this that you want to tell me make me think worse of— 
of—any living human being?” 

“Ves, yes,” she sobbed: “of me—of me!” 

“Of you?” 

“ Of me, and——” 

“Then ”—he put his hand on her shoulder, which was turned away from him— 
“then don’t tell me.” 

“ But—surely—you guess ?” 

“Perhaps I would rather not guess.” 

“Not if it were a relief to my conscience ?” 

“Not at another’s expense, Evelyn. Our consciences are apt to get above 
themselves, like ous passions and feelings.” 

“ But, John, have pity! I cannot leave you to believe a lie.” 

“Evelyn, if you have sinned against me in thought or deed, it is not for me 
to judge you.” 

“Or to forgive re?” 

“To forgive you, yes-—if there is anything for me to forgive.” 

He spoke very gently, but his voice trembled a little. 

She sat up in bed, holding out her hands imploringly. 

“John, only in thought, only in thought—and—I loved you all the time—all 
the time! Oh, do believe me!” 

“Hush!” he took her in his arms, and soothed her as if she were a child. 
“Hush! I want to hear nothing more. I do believe you; I know you loved me 
all the time. My poor, poor wife, be comforted, and do not let us speak of this 
ever again.” A spasm passed over his face. Nights of anxious watching had set 
their mark for ever in this world on the haggard features of the man who was no 
longer young nor hopeful. 

“Tell me, then, John; something. That night—you know—November 14th ”— 
she shuddered: that date was indelibly scorched into her brain, for on that night her 
“happiness” was to have begun. “I remember nothing after—after—I fainted.” 

“There is little to tell, dear child. Lady Melrose brought you home in her 
brougham, and never left you untii——” He stopped suddenly. 

“And what did Rex do? Dear, kind Rex! so stupid of me to faint just as 
he came—but it was those flowers—he sent me: they smelt so strong,—just like 
those—they’ll soon put—on me—John.” She shuddered and nestled closer to 
him. ‘ Lady Melrose must be glad to have Rex back, but he was looking so pale 
and ill.” 
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Mr. Romilly was watching her with alarm in his eyes. 

“T may see Rex, mayn’t 1?” she went on. “ He has been such a good friend 
to me: you don’t know what he saved me from—by coming—that—night. You 
see, he thought he would die on his twenty-seventh birthday, so he tried hard to 
be good. Please let me see him. I want--I want to tell him—something— 
before——” 

“What does my wife want to tell him? or is it a secret?” 

He was trying to humour her until the nurse came; he thought the delirium 
had returned. 

“Oh no: I want to tell him—that I understand what he felt ;—that it is better 
to live for others than for oneself—than to go to the bad—because one has .only 
a short time to live. I want you to believe I wouldn’t do it now, John, so fetch 
Rex, won’t you? Now, please!” 

“Can my wife bear to be told something very sad—about—about Rex?” 

She looked into his eyes. 

“ Oh, I see, I see! don’t—don’t speak! I know! I see it in your face. I saw 
it in his—that night. He is dead—Rex is dead! Oh, poor, poor Lady Melrose ! 
let me go to her! When was it?—tell me!” 

“On the 14th of November.” 

“Oh, no! It couldn’t be—that was the very night we were at the opera.” 

“He was not at the opera, dear wife: you fancied it—you have been delirious. 
He died that very day—in India: a stray shot——” 

“OQ God!” 

Evelyn Romilly fell back on her pillows, and turned her face to the wall. 
Many things were growing clearer to her. 

There was something to hold on to, after all. Her husband’s strong hand to 
keep her safe, until she could feel that stronger, firmer clasp, leading her gently 
into the mysterious land, of which all we know is, that it is warmed by the sun of 
illimitable hope. 


JAQUES DE Boys. 
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““*What does my wife want to tell him?”’ 





THE SIREN. 


M Y voice is sweeter than the lute, 


My form is passing fair, 


My lips are like the scarlet fruit 
The coral-branches bear. 


My teeth are whiter than the pearls 
Men seek beneath the brine, 
And when I shake my dripping curls 
Far brighter jewels shine. 
Voi. VIII—No. 36. 561 
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My russet curls, whose golden tips 
Half hide a breast that swells 

As pink and pearly as the lips 
That laugh on spike-back’d shells ! 


My eyes reflect the glimmer cast 
When seas lie calm and deep, 
Where, under rotting spar and mast, 

The silent sailors sleep. 


Oft have I dragged them from the sands,— 
They cannot make demur,— 

And pulled the gold rings from their hands: 
They neither speak nor stir 
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So stark they lie! Yet one, alone, 
Awoke to find me fair 

(This harp is made of his breast-bone, 
Its strings were once his hair) : 


A merry moon we pass’d, and more, 
And then upon him came 

Some wanton memory of the shore,— 
He breathed a woman’s name, 


Wherefore I made him sleep again, 
So sound, he could not stir, 

But first I suck’d his heart and brain, 
Lest he should dream of hex. 
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Before he slept he spake strange words ; 
These were the words he said: 

‘*Your song is blither than the bird’s, 
Your lips are ripe and red, 


‘*'Your breast is white, your eyes are blue, 
Yet you cannot understand 

Or love your love as the maidens do 
That live upon the land!” 





THE SIREN. 


So, since, whene’er the sun is low 


And length’ning shadows fall, 
And straying lovers come and go 
Along the grey sea-wall, 


Amongst the rocks I crouch me down, 
To hear what they may say, 

And learn this thing I have not known 
To love the land-girls’ way. 
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But oft I hear them moan 
and sigh, 
And often weep for woe ; 
The summer nights are going 
by, 
Yet this is all I know! 


So mine must be the wiser 
way, 

For all my _ sweetheart 
said ; 

I made far merrier than they, 

The moon that I was wed. 


And he was mine—my very own ! 
I clasped him firm and fair ! 

(This harp is made of his breast-bone, 
Its strings were once his hair.) 


VIOLET FANE. 














T would be impossible to guess what may have been the charms of the river 
Mersey before the march of commercial civilisation befouled it: to-day it has 
little to recommend it at any point between its source, somewhere towards the 

Peak district, and its sudden expansion, betwixt dingy Runcorn and unutterably filthy 
Widnes, into a great tidal estuary. Those two notable examples of what the age of 
machinery and science can do in the way of degrading the face of nature, are fitly 
linked together by a colossal railway bridge—hideous as iron and engineering can 
make it, yet not without a certain majesty due to size and perfect adaptation to its 
purpose. From it one sees what seems a great land-locked lake three miles wide, 
surrounded by pleasantly varied country—for the curve to the sea is too great for 
the outlet to be visible, and Liverpool’s cap of smoke hangs over the land far to the 
right. Along the left bank gleams a narrow ribbon of still water—the Manchester 
Ship Canal, ominous perhaps of evil to the Liverpool of the future. But the time 
is not yet. The Liverpudlian of to-day may condescend when in a pessimist humour 
to be a little alarmed about Southampton, but he merely laughs at the Manchester 
man’s vision of his rain and fog-smitten city as a great seaport ; jests about a mighty 
ditch more prolific, so far, of bad smells than of dividends, and grows pleasant over 
a satirical picture of a burlesque seaside resort, with bathing machines, niggers, and 
other usual requisites, upon the slimy strand of the inky waters. 

It is not from this direction, however, but from the sea, that the port of Liverpool 
is usually approached by strangers ; for even the pleasure-steamers which were chartered 
to ply from Manchester by the canal have abandoned the vain hope of inducing 
patronage, and are now otherwise employed. ‘The city lies at the very mouth of 
the estuary, and from the sea one comes to it almost suddenly, for the low coasts 
of the neighbourhood are not seen till one is close upon them. The mountains of 
Wales have scarcely sunk into insignificance, when one is aware of lightships and 
buoys, and on either hand tracts of sand-hills with beacon towers. The Cheshire 
shore is more undulating—that of Lancashire shows more evidence of population. 
There is none of the scenic beauty of the lower Clyde; but, once the New Brighton 
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Waterloo Warehouses, 


fort and lighthouse are reached, the contrast is all in favour of the Mersey. <A 
broad and deep river, more than half a mile wide at its narrowest, stretches as far 
as the eye can reach, ever widening more and more. It is this bottle-shaped 
formation that has made Liverpool one of the world’s greatest seaports. The great 
salt lake beyond, the Sloyne, is filled at every tide, and the vast bulk of water 
regularly pouring out again with enormous force digs the channel deep. The 
dislodged sand is deposited beyond, and for a dozen miles or so the approaches 
to the Mersey are tortuous and difficult, though the banks are well kept in check 
by dredging operations. Even the forces of nature contend in vain against such 





Alexandra Dock Gate. High Water. 
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Ge mechanical giants as the G. B. Crowe, Walter Glynn 

~ and the Brancker, the three most powerful dredgers 
Ye pe in the world. 

ae From the north end of the dock wall to the 

aA AN “Herculaneum” the Liverpool docks stretch for 

Os ey “> eight miles in a continuous chain—continuous, that 

\ Ny Vy. ¥4 is, except at the pier head, which occupies the site 

: \ of one of the oldest basins, now filled in to make 

: \ f a broad way of access to the mighty landing stage, 


whose 2063 feet of length entitles it to hold up 
its head as the largest craft afloat. This is at the 
very centre of the city’s life. A little way inland 
lie the Exchange and Town Hall; the “Old 
Church,” dedicated to St. Nicholas, overlooks the 
pier head, still proudly lifting its lantern tower, 
once the beacon-bearer of the port, though now 
shorn of half its burying-ground by street improve- 
ments. Gone, too, is the cosy public-house hard 





by, whose excellent tap created the opinion among 
the merchants of long ago that its parlour was the 
best possible look-out place from which to watch 
the long rank of signal posts on Bidston Hill, 





Dock-gate Keeper. in Cheshire—one for each merchant—-on which 
telegraphic flags were run up when the watchers 
there spied an argosy in the channel. Here, too, was the old Tower, once a 
fastness of the Stanleys, and eventually a prison distinguished for discomforts. 
This and all Liverpool’s other antiquities have vanished. 
The Church of St. Peter (now employed as Cathedral 
for lack of better), the Blue-coat School, and part or 
the Town Hall, are the most ancient buildings; and 
all, like the city’s greatness, date only from the earlier 
half of the eighteenth century. 

George’s Dock, on the south side of the pier head, 
is small, and used only for lesser craft, such as coasters 
and pilot boats. In time it, too, will disappear, like 
the basin that once joined it to the Prince’s Dock, 
and like the “old” Dock farther south, on the site of 
which the Custom House rears on high its remarkable 
dome, from which it is said the builders never dared 
remove their interior scaffolding. The development or 
the docks was at first southward, and there are many 
still alive who remember the north shore when it was a 
prosperous, even fashionable, bathing place and seaside 
resort. The time came when the rapid increase in 
tonnage of ocean liners brought home to the progres- 
sive people of Liverpool the need for larger docks 
with deeper sills, and then the great North Docks came 
into being. The last group was opened by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales in 1881. The situation is in every 
way the best for large craft—as, in a river rich in autumn 





A Dock Labourer. 
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fogs and always full of traffic. many dangers are averted by docking as near the 
entrance as possible: a fact which it only needs one passage inward or outward in 
dense obscurity to impress vividly on one’s mind. 

Until last year the great liners discharged and took up passengers and cargo in 
mid-river. This was the cause of constant discomfort, delay and expense to travellers ; 
and now it is at an end, one marvels that the Dock Board was so long in remedying 
the evil. Beneficent competition at last enforced the need for a reform, and then 
it was discovered that the dreaded and irrepressible ‘“ Pluckington Bank,” which 
piled its wealth of sand and slime below and before the landing-stage, was not 
invincible. The dredgers got to work, and now the mightiest vessels afloat lie at 
the stage to discharge. Passengers step off the ship, pass through the Customs 
scrutiny, and cross the road into a new railway terminus in a few minutes. Thence 

they are carried direct to London in less than 
five hours. For this the travelling public is 
indebted to Southampton. 

No description can convey an adequate 
impression of the vastness of the Liverpool 
Docks, of their cyclopean architecture, of their 
gigantic trade. Liverpool, as a city, has claims 
to admiration —claims that are seldom duly 
honoured by the multitudes who hasten through 
it on their way into or out of England.., Still there 
are other cities more beautiful, more imposing. 
It is the labour of Alderman Philip Rath- 
bone’s life to make it the Venice of the north ; 
and a Rathbone, the son of the man who laid 
the foundation-stone of Elmes’s magnificent 
St. George’s Hall, may do much in Liverpool. 
The time has not yet come, however, when 
Liverpool requires a Ruskin. But if passers 
may be forgiven for ignoring the city—or the 
“good old town,” as it used to be affection- 
ately styled—they are to be pitied if they do 
not make full use of the opportunity of seeing 

‘and studying the most splendid dock system 
in the world. In the olden world the marvels 
of construction were the palaces, temples, 

amphitheatres ; the wonders to-day is making, to leave for the admiration of the touring 

New Zealander,‘are bridges, viaducts, canals, docks. It is the era of commerce. 

When it is over, when mankind evolves to a state of scientifically ordered pleasure 

and idleness, when invention and enterprise rank as capital crimes against the 
felicities of existence, then will our distant and degenerate posterity gaze on the 
mighty ruins of the Liverpool Docks with a reverence akin to that with which we 
gape at Baalbec, the Colosseum, the medizval cathedrals and castles, the Athenian 

Acropolis, the Pyramids. 

In all, the locks, docks and basins have a quay space of nearly twenty-six miles, 
in addition to which Birkenhead boasts nine miles more, making a grand total of 
thirty-five miles ; besides which there are graving docks with a gross floor-length 
of 14,919 feet. 

I have not been able to ascertain how many millions of tons of water the Docks 





A Fruit Girl. 
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Liverpool ‘Lurries.” 


contain. An enthusiastic “Dicky Sam” assures me that they could accommodate 
all the ships in the world, but I do not offer to endorse his statement. In the 
year ending July 1st, 1895, 23,943 vessels, estimated at 10,777,146 tons, paid rates 
and dues of £1,144,837. It is easier now than it used to be to get a good general 
view of the whole Dock estate (which, with Birkenhead, has an area of 1611 acres), 
for an electric railway runs along it from end to end. There is no more delightful 
employment for an hour or two—when the sun shines—than a trip on the smooth, 
smokeless, and dustless railway. Thus you may quickly and easily get a good 
superficial conception of the commercial greatness of Liverpool. If you want to 
understand it better, you must go afoot about the docks and warehouses. They 
are under the strictest supervision: it would be cheaper to knock a man down there 
than to smoke. Even on board a ship the captain dare not offer you a cigar in 
the security of his cabin without setting a vigilant guard outside to look out for the 
ubiquitous policeman. Orders are required before you can get into many of the 
warehouses (of course, silver tickets sometimes prove efficient substitutes); but it is 
well worth your while to take the trouble to get admission to places where cotton, 
tobacco, grain, and such leading commodities are stored. The grain warehouses, 
with their marvellous mechanism for drawing the grain direct from ship holds, are 
particularly impressive. I once tried to interest a friend from Edinburgh in Liverpool 
—those who know how very superior Edinburgh men are, will understand what a 
task it was. His polite contempt, his languid forbearance crushed me, and I was 
in despair until we came to the Waterloo Dock warehouses. Then, when he 
saw rivers of wheat flowing into lakes of wheat, his disinterest was at an end: 
he gazed speechless on the scene, and only when I dragged him unwillingly away 
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R.M.8. ‘Campania ” alongside the Landing Stage. 


did he ejaculate, ‘“‘ Man, I never saw anything like it in ma life; I never thocht 
there was so much corrn in the whole wurruld !” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that cotton is the article of first importance in 
the trade of Liverpool. This has not always been so: it is not much more than 
a hundred years since a shipment of eight bags had caused a glut in the market. 
The foundations of Liverpool’s greatness and wealth were laid in the days of 
privateering and slave-dealing. In the latter commerce Liverpool enjoyed a bad 
pre-eminence until it was abolished. There was abundant truth in the celebrated 
retort of Cooke, when the pit hissed him for being drunk on the stage, that 
“every brick of the town was cemented with the blood of negroes.” Early in the 
town’s history, the manufacture of pottery and china seemed as if it would centre 
in Liverpool,—the mere accident of Wedgwood’s superior . genius carried it to 
Staffordshire. The Liverpool potteries slowly and steadily declined, and the 
Herculaneum Dock is on the site of one of the latest and most celebrated. 
Somehow Liverpool has never shown a genius for manufacture. Cotton-spinning 
should have been able to flourish there if anywhere, yet various attempts to pursue 
it have ended in failure. The civic genius is essentially mercantile—Liverpool is 
pre-eminent in nothing else unless it be in fire insurance enterprise—and in spite 
of her extensive industries for brewing, tobacco and sugar manipulation and 
shipbuilding, she would be of little account were it not for her docks and their 
trade—notably in cotton. The enormous importation of this staple gives a peculiar 
character to Liverpool streets, where the wide “floats” or “lurries ” 
iron-bound bales are never out of sight. 


loaded with 
Fhe picking up of stray scraps of cotton 
(combined probably with petty theft) is a distinct industry among very poor people. 
Merchants and brokers go about the Exchange and the adjacent streets more or 
less covered with a ragged plumage of cotton wool, without attracting notice. 
At various recognised stations swarms of cotton porters wait for employment— 
broken-down, squalid-looking loafers for the most part, with hands deep in pockets, 
who look as if they would resent any request to work as interrupting their favourite 
amusement of expectorating on the pavement. In this respect all Liverpudlians 
approximate to Americans. A more hardy race are the dockers, though they too 


include many specimens of submerged humanity, and the feats accomplished by 
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some of these brawny fellows 

in the way of porterage must 
be seen to be believed. The 
feminine equivalents of these 
classes are known locally as 
“ basket girls,” and with bare 
heads and feet they most 
vigorously pursue retail trades 
in apples, oranges, papers, 
matches, and such-like trifles. 
In the joint enjoyment of 
social and domestic life these 
lusty specimens of humanity 
disport themselves so as to 
combine recreation with the 
liberal provision of employ- 
ment for the police, the 
reporters, and the magis- 
trates. 

Whatever the short- 
comings of humanity as em- 
ployed at the Docks, the 
horses are admittedly the 
finest in the world. The 
May-day carters’ procession 
is a treat such as can be 





enjoyed nowhere else by ‘ \" 
lovers of animals. The feats 
of traction these horses are R.M.8. “Lucania” in Birkenhead Dry Dock. 


capable of are almost 

incredible. In justice to mankind, however, a word of praise must be said for 
the carters, as well as for the stalwart force of policemen, the watermen, and 
above all for the pilots 
—a splendid body of 
fellows, about three 
hundred in number, 
whose trim schooners 
are a welcome sight 
to belated mariners 
nearing the port. The 
hardships and dangers 
these men endure in 
all weathers seem to 
have little effect on 
their health, unless for 
good; but of course 
there must originally 
be a rigorous selection 
of the fittest for a 
calling which would 





Liverpool Pilot Boats off Duty, in St. George's Dock. 
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Leyland Liner Discharging Cattle. 


make short work of weaklings. Nothing more picturesque and dramatic could 
be imagined than the hailing and taking on board a pilot off Holyhead on 
a stormy night. The blue lights, the signals, the shouts, the vision of a boat 
engaged in an apparently hopeless battle with wind and water—these are things 
to stir the blood of a landsman. And then the pilot climbs aboard, a typical 
“jolly young waterman,” with a rubicund smile, a brawny hand-shake, a cordial 
welcome home, and the inevitable pocket-full of dirty week-old newspapers, whose 
“latest intelligence” is greedily devoured by prisoners who for weeks have heard 
nothing new but the daily state of the barometer. The Liverpool pilots are fine 
fellows, who make one agree with Auth, that a pilot’s is “a life not bad for a 
hardy lad, though certainly not a high lot.” 

After cotton, such commodities as wool, sugar, hides, grain, palm-oil, and tobacco 
rank high amongst Liverpool’s staple imports. An enormous trade has grown up of 
late years in frozen meat and cattle. The latter are dealt with at Birkenhead, where 
the lairages and slaughter-houses are of great extent. Birkenhead is the Chicago of 
cattle. Its enormous docks, the East and West Float, are much larger than any of 
the Liverpool docks. ‘They were formed about half a century since by the Dock 
Commissioners from a waterway known as the Wallasey Pool, which once upon 
a time was, so it is said, an outlet of the Mersey. At the farther end it was 
conclusively dammed up long since by the erection of the Leasowe Embankment, 
and now the dock walls for ever forbid the Mersey to return to the channel it 
used in the prehistoric days, when a wooded heath stretched across from Leasowe 
to Crosby. ‘The fossil remains of trees and turf are still to be found cropping out 
in quantities upon the shores. The Birkenhead Docks are part of the Liverpool 
Dock Estate. The town rather aspires to rivalry with Liverpool. Its founders 
talked fondly of it as “the city of the future.” So it still remains. At present it 
is a dead-alive place, excepting in its charming suburbs, where the Liverpool folk 
come more and more every year to live. 

On the mechanical marvels of the Docks—the masterpieces of hydraulic and 
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steam machinery—it would be easy to dilate to the verge of tediousness. Everything 
possible to engineering science is employed to facilitate the rapid loading and 
unloading of vessels, or their repair. It is of course common enough in Liverpooi 
to abuse the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board; but nobody really doubts the 
wisdom and far-seeing policy of that distinguished body of men, selected from among 
the citizens for eminent commercial genius, and united for the common good by 
every personal and patriotic consideration. Like all other ‘‘ Dicky Sams,” they are 
justly proud of their city, of their port, and of the grand and unequalled river, 
which is the foundation and the guardian of Liverpool’s greatness. 


EDWARD RIMBAULT DIBDIN. 





VIOLETS. 


BRING thee Violets all dew-empearl’d, 

As fresh and sweet as the awakened dawn 
Which found them budding into fragrant bloom, 
Like thoughts of Love, from gentle Pity born. 


And if thou wilt—I fear to ask too much— 

I pray thee have them nestle on thy breast ; 
Since fade they must, let their last perfumed sigh 
Be one of Peace, at such a perfect rest. 


EpitrH MaupEe DuNaAway. 





“OuR SUBALTERNS' CUP.” 

















CHAPTER III. 


RESTORATION AND MEDITATION. 


T that moment Cling—clang-—clash—broke out the most discordant bell 
possible to imagine—certainly the worst bell even in this wide world of 
bad bells. 

“Good Lord!” cried Gilbert, ‘“ what instrument of torture is that ?” 

“Tt is our bell. It rings for Restoration—at eight o’clock and one o'clock and 
six o’clock. And it wakes us up in the morning.” 

“T can well believe that,” said Gilbert. “This bell would wake the Seven 
Sleepers.” 

“Let us go in to Restoration, then. Your place will be next to me—I have 
you on one side, and the other Englishman - 

“Him of the badness ?” 

“Yes—on the other side.” 

“Oh, I shall have to meet him—sit opposite to him at Restoration—three times 
a day, shall 1? Curious! For how many days, I wonder!” 

The three long, narrow tables, which were the principal furniture of the hall, were 
now spread with table-cloths, not too white, for it was near the end of the week, 
and laid with dishes and plates. The Fraternity—brethren and sisters—were all 
assembled in their places; they filled the benches, and were in number about a 
hundred and twenty. There was no grace or. formality of any kind—never was a 
monastery more free from rules, not even the famous House of Thelema, on the 
Loire. Each one as he arrived took his seat, seized knife and fork, and without 
further ceremony began to eat and to drink with zeal. Already, though the bell 
had only just stopped, there was audible from all parts of the hall the musical 
tinkle of knife and plate. 

On the platform one of the Community played the piano. By his long fair 
hair, by his blue eyes, by his beard, by his glasses, he proclaimed himself a German. 
He played extremely well; soft, pleasant music, that dropped upon the ears with 
soothing, not stimulating, effect ; he improvised, he played continuously: it was the 
pleasing custom of the House to take this soft music with evening Restoration, by 
way of preparing the mind for what followed after. 


“This is my place,” said the girl, taking the end of the middle table nearest 
Copyright in U.S.A. by Walter Besant, 1296. 
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“*This is Brother Charles.’” 


the door. “Sit here, Brother Gilbert, on my right. ‘This is Brother Charles, the 
only other Englishman in the House.” 

Gilbert started. He ought to have known what to expect; but the thing startled 
him. Imagine, in a Community full of country people, rustics, sitting down to a 
rude and coarse supper of pork and steaks and other such preparations, the arrival 
of a guest with the manners and appearance of an aristocrat of the finest and most 
finished and most exclusive. In such a case one feels that it is not always dress 
that makes the man. ‘This man—this Brother Charles—was dressed like all the 
rest in the grey tweed: the difference lay in his face and his manner. All the West 
End was recalled by that face and by that manner. 

He came in last of all: he looked round the room coldly, as a French noble would 
look upon the canaille, as if they did not exist; his appearance, his manner, were 
those of the ideal duke; he bowed slightly to Cicely, as one would acknowledge 
the presence of a woman who is just not one’s servant; and he stared in the 
customary insolently fixed gaze upon the new comer. ‘Then he took his seat and 
contemplated the steak in front of him doubtfully. 

“Brother Charles,” said Cicely, “this is Brother Gilbert—our new comer.” 

The man bowed slightly, but said nothing. Gilbert changed colour. ‘The time 
had come, then, and the man. Before him sat the man whom he had hunted for 
two years. ‘There he was—Sir Charles Osterley, Baronet, late M.P., and sometime 
Under Secretary of State for the Fisheries. You have heard that Gilbert had never 
met the man before he had left the world in order to join the devil. But he had 
heard of him, and he knew the photographs and portraits of him: a dark man, tall, 
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slight and spare of figure, pale, clean shaven, careful of dress, reserved in manner, 
said to be serious in his views. The man before him was tall, slight and spare, 
clean shaven, pale, looking serious and self-contained: so far there was no change 
in him. As Gilbert looked, however, Brother Charles lifted his face. ‘Then the 
swift, suspicious glance showed that there had been change: it was the look of the 
hunted man, hiding in this home of Crankery, where no one was likely to find 
him, asking himself with sinking heart what a second Englishman wanted in the 
place. It was also the look of the hawk, relentless. With the prophetic power which 
often accompanies a full knowledge of the circumstances, Gilbert understood that 
searching look of inquiry and suspicion; and the hunted look; and the look of 
the hawk. ‘“ They are fine eyes,” he thought, “keen eyes: they should be beautiful 
eyes; but...” He felt his breast pocket. ‘“I have your portrait in my pocket, 
Sir Charles Osterley,” but this he did not say. “When it was taken you were 
supposed to be a gentleman of England. Now you are undoubtedly a child of 
the Devil.” 

Then Brother Charles spoke, courteously this time, but coldly. He had quite 
preserved the old manner. In fact, it was his principal asset. 

“This is an agreeable surprise,” he said. ‘One does not often meet with a 
countryman in so secluded a spot. Have you been long in the States ?” 

“ About two years,” Gilbert replied. 

“Ah! I have been here so long that I have left off counting the years: my name 
is Lee—Charles Lee.” 

“Mine is Maryon—Gilbert Maryon.” 

“ Maryon,” the other repeated—“ Maryon. I have heard the name. You have 
the appearance of a gentleman.” 

A dubious compliment. Perhaps he meant to be insolent. 

“Why should I not have that appearance? You yourself... 
things, he did not finish the sentence. 

“IT mean only that it is unusual in this House, so far as I have discovered.” 
He spoke coldly, with the manner of one who converses with a secretary—that is, 
he spoke as a master. 

“My father was an English gentleman,” said Cicely, “but we must not talk 
of such distinctions in this House. Here we are all alike; we have nothing to 
think about but Elevation. Otherwise we have no business here.” 

She looked from one Englishman to the other, comparing and wondering. One, 
she knew, was a bad man: the other, she was certain, was a good man. Yet they 
were both gentlemen. 

Brother Charles politely bowed his head, with just the least, almost imperceptible, 
sneer upon his lips, such as any courtly devil might show on being invited to 
Elevation. ‘Then he lapsed into silence. 

: The supper was plentiful, but coarse; the dishes illustrated the observation of 
Brother Charles as to the rank and station of the Brotherhood. ‘There was pork 
and beans—a favourite dish: Gilbert presently remarked that it was exhibited at 
every-day Restoration, morning, noon, and evening; there were steaks, but not 
exactly the kind of steak which one can command in the City of London: a tougher 
and thinner variety of the delicacy ; and there was pie—pie open, pie cross, and pie 
covered—that is to say, pie in all its branches; an abundance of pie. Everything 
was put on the table at the same time, and there were no waiters. Between the 
dishes there were teapots and coffee-pots and jugs of iced water. It never entered 
into the head of any brother or sister that one could possibly hanker after whisky : 
of wine, probably not one in the room, except the two Englishmen, had ever heard. 


” 


But remembering 
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Gilbert looked round the hall, studying the faces of his new friends. Alas! he 
could not disguise from himself the fact that they looked common—very common. 
They were all feeding like cattle; with avidity, seriousness, and silence. ‘There was 
neither speech nor language among them. But, he reflected, if you were to take all 
the members of the House of Lords and dress them in a uniform of grey tweed, and 
then attire their consorts and their sisters and their daughters in the most hideous 
costume ever designed, and, lastly, cut off the feminine locks, you would produce 
a common appearance, even among those exalted beings. But lofty thoughts, 
sacred thoughts, Meditation on things too high for speech ought to produce their 
effect upon the face: they should stamp it, they should refine it, however rugged 
may be the first modelling. Except on the faces of the Master and of Cicely, 
he could see no sign of any such refining: the faces were common — mostly 
vacuous, dull and common. Just now, however, they were universally lit up by 
eagerness after food. 

They had already, as has been said, begun to break bread. Now, there is one 
test which never fails: it is a touchstone, it is the spear of Ithuriel. Gilbert observed 
by application of this test, which is that of table manners, that the Community 
belonged apparently, one and all, to what we call in this country quite the lower 
middle class. 

Well, one cannot expect an ideal Community such as this to attract the rich 
and the luxurious. ‘They would want such a house to be directed by an Archbishop 
of lenient disposition, and to contain none but themselves, with a fine cellar and 
good cigars. Among these people of the lower middle class there would be gifts 
and graces, no doubt, as yet unrevealed and unsuspected. The girl who had taken 
him to his room, Sister Cicely, was, he observed with satisfaction, an exception. 
She possessed, apparently, the refinement of a gentlewoman; her father, she said, 
was an English gentleman: she knew how to sit, how to walk, how to speak, and 
how to approach the necessary subject of food. Gilbert was never insensible to an 
interesting person of the other sex: he began to talk to her. 

“Ts there,” he asked, “a rule of silence, that no one speaks?” 

“No,” she replied. “There is no rule of any kind in the House, except that 
we must above all things respect Meditation.” 

“Come,” Gilbert objected; “ you cannot meditate while you are eating. Pork 
and beans cannot possibly go with Meditation.” 

She shook her head. 

“You know nothing as yet, Brother Gilbert. You have come from a world 
where there is no Meditation.” 

“May I talk with you, Cicely, or are you meditating?” 

“You may talk with me if you like, but not so loud, so as to disturb the 
others ; they may be composing their minds by silence after Restoration. You may 
go away if you like, but if you stay here you will very soon understand that you 
must not talk. Nothing disturbs the mind so much.” 

“IT remember the name of Maryon,” Brother Charles said after a long pause. 
“T have heard of people named Maryon, but at present I do not connect the name 
with any person or family.” 

Gilbert had given his own name boldly. He thought that Dorabyn’s husband 
must have heard of him. He forgot, however, that it was immediately after the 
honeymoon of a week that the future premier had begun his depredations on his 
wife’s property ; and that the pair had then virtually separated. Gilbert’s name, in 
fact, had never been mentioned between them. 

“TI suppose,” he replied, “that my name is known well enough among my 
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friends. Outside my own circle I see no reason why it should be known. I have 
never, for instance, distinguished myself in any way. Have you?” 

The man winced visibly, and again shot a glance of suspicion across the table. 
In this frank-faced young Englishman he could see nothing to warrant any suspicion. 
Yet, what was he doing in this place? 

Gilbert turned to consider his neighbour on his left. This, as he learned 
afterwards, was a certain Brother Silas, a young man of thirty or so. He was 
evidently a countryman, a rustic of the American type, which is not at all the 
English type; he belonged to the farming class, and was a man of Maine; his 
powers of working through Restoration were prodigious: he uttered no words ; 
when he wanted anything he just reached across his neighbours and helped himself ; 
he drank tea with his pork and beans, and coffee with his pie; his table manners 
wanted polish ; when he desisted for a moment and raised his head Gilbert observed 
that his features were naturally hard, but that his soft and dreamy eyes took away 
the rugged look. In the course of a day or two Gilbert learned to classify the 
Fraternity. There was the soft and dreamy eye which belonged to most; there was 
the restless, unsatisfied eye which belonged to some ; there was the eye of sadness 
as for an unburied and unforgotten Past, which was also found among them; and 
there was the wolfish eye, which belonged to Brother Charles and to nobody else. 

Restoration ended, every one rose—not to say grace but to reverse himself. 
They now sat with their backs to the tables, and they all assumed the same 
position ; they folded their hands; they inclined their heads slightly backward—a 
position necessary unless they wished to gaze in each other’s faces; the men 
stretched out their feet. Then half a dozen of the sisters, including Cicely—a duty 
taken in turn—carried out the dishes and cleared the tables and rolled up the 
table-cloths. Some of the men lit the petroleum lamps which hung against the wall. 
The musician ceased and silence fell upon the place. Brother Charles leaned across 
the table. 

“One is not obliged to stay,” he whispered. “I always go outside when the 
foolishness begins. Come out and let us talk of London.” 

“T shall stay here,” Gilbert replied coldly. 

Brother Charles rose and went out, and came back no more. And then the 
Master came walking softly down the lines of white faces turned upward to the light 
of the lamps. He stood beside Gilbert and spoke in a kind of murmur. 

“Tt is the hour of Meditation. It is the hour which sanctifies the day.” 

In these days everybody travels; everybody has seen everything, from nautch 
girls to dervishes. But Gilbert had never seen, or imagined, or heard of, or read of, 
anything more remarkable and wonderful than the thing which followed. 

The bell rang, just one note and no more, like the last note of the Angelus; 
the musician at the piano began to play again, more softly, more dreamily. 

Then, suddenly, upon the faces there fell, as it were, a veil; it wasn’t really a 
veil, it was the sudden withdrawal from nearly every face of all the life and expression 
that lay in it. The life went out of it; the face became vacuous ; it became rigid; the 
people seemed all to be dead, to be suddenly killed ; their open eyes saw nothing ; 
through their parted lips there passed no breath. 

“Good heavens!” cried the new comer. ‘ What are they doing now?” 

“They meditate.” 

“ Meditate? They are all fallen into trance.” 

“You have read, doubtless, or heard, of miraculous trances and raptures of saints 
in days gone by. You have perhaps scoffed at them. It is the fashion of the day 
to disbelieve what we cannot understand. But even the wisest man of science 
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“He stood beside Gilbert and spoke in a kind of murmur.” 


understands nothing; he only states a physical law and calls it a cause. Scoff no 
more at these stories. Here you behold a whole company of a hundred and more 
who can, at will, fall into this miraculous trance. ‘There they sit, and there, unknown 
to each other and to you, they see visions, hear voices, and receive instruction.” 

“You hear voices,” he repeated, incredulous. 

“Tt is our miracle—our own—a special and a wonderful gift, bestowed upon 
this Community alone. It is impossible to doubt the blessing that rests upon us. 
You too will presently fall under the holy influence. As for me, I have reached 
to the level of the life above, the next life. I converse with the people whom I am 
soon to join. I see them with spiritual eyes. Is not this a great and wonderful 
gift? But, to obtain it, you must first forget the Past.” 

“Tt is indeed most wonderful.” Gilbert felt himself half ready to fall into the 
same trance. 

The Master laid his hand upon the newly-joined brother’s shoulder. “ Join us,” 
he said. ‘Cease to think of the Past which belongs to the world and to ambition. 
Fix your thoughts upon the path that lies before. Forget the Past; it is full of 
shadows: learn the realities of life.” 

So saying, he left him and walked back to his place at the head of the central 
table, where he occupied a wooden armchair. As he sat down, immediately there 
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fell upon his face the white, fixed, vacuous look of trance. Gilbert looked about 
him. Not all the faces, he now perceived, wore this look of fixed vacuity; in a 
few there were signs of imperfect wakefulness. Not all of them, then, possessed 
this strange power completely. As for himself, Gilbert felt like a sleepy man who 
cannot sleep for thinking of things. He was very near unto trance. His thoughts 
were wandering beyond control. He was back in his London chambers; he was 
listening to Dorabyn’s wretched story ; he was hunting down the man whom he had 
caught at last; he was wondering, not what he should do, but how he should do 
it—and when. He knew very well indeed what had to be done. He had sworn 
to give Dorabyn her freedom. In what way? ‘There is but one way in such a 
case as this. Gilbert knew very well what had to be done. Now that the time for 
doing it drew near he felt no hesitations and no fears; he was no longer anxious, 
but he was naturally excited, and the villainous eyes of the man—the seal upon 
his front—only strengthened his purpose. 

Such reflections, however, interfered with the conditions of mental repose necessary 
for trance. So, like the sleepy man who cannot sleep, he only grew more restless 
every moment. 

He got up and walked softly along the lines of sleepers; he peered into their 
faces: they moved not nor took the least notice; the open eyes did not blink 
though he passed his hand over them; the partly-wakeful ones only shut their 
eyes impatiently. 

As he passed along he became aware that they all resembled each other. You 
know that if you regard a flock of sheep collectively you say that they are all 
alike; when you take them individually you find that they are all different. Yet 
your first impression was right, because they all have the same face with little 
variations. So, if a man dwells in a monastery he presently assumes the monastic 
face, whatever that may be. These people all had the same face, collectively. 
Individually they exhibited the ordinary variations: there was the oval face, the 
round face, the square face, and the long face; there were the faces of the horse, 
the lion, the snake, the fox, the hog, the crocodile and the lamb. Somehow, no 
doubt because of the trance, Gilbert failed to find the spiritual face. Yet the 
Master, before he dropped into his rapture, had that face. The face of the 
Community corresponding to the face of the flock was, Gilbert had already observed, 
a common face. Now, a man may wear any expression he pleases ; he may be as 
ugly as he pleases—no one will blame him; but he must not look common; and 
the collective face was undoubtedly of the common type. 

The German musician went on playing; he played as if he were himself in a 
trance. His face, too, was fixed; he played louder and more inspiriting music: a 
march; a war song; a hymn of triumph. 

Then one of the brothers—one of those with the wakeful eyes—arose and 
stepped upon the platform; one of the sisters followed; then another brother and 
another sister, till there were ten or a dozen of them. They stood in silence ; not 
laughing or smiling; in awkward and clumsy attitudes. ‘They spoke not, nor smiled ; 
they were perfectly grave. ‘They took places in a procession two by two, and bending 
forward with outstretched hands, an attitude as ungraceful as could be well 
imagined, they began a kind of rhythmic walk round ; not that boisterous, cheerful, 
self-asserting walk round that used to be seen in the burlesques of thirty years ago, 
but a meek, shuffling, shambling tramp, whose only recommendation was that it was 
true to time. 

“This is the exercise mentioned by the Master,” observed Gilbert. “A man 
can lift his soul by means of music; a little more of that man’s playing would 
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carry me out of myself; but to tramp with heavy boots round and round a stage. . . 
perhaps I shall do it in a day or two.” 

The music grew louder and faster; the tramp of the feet grew noisier; but the 
faces of those who danced or tramped remained the same—white in the lamplight, 
silent, expectant. They were dancing themselves into a condition of trance. One 
by one they dropped out and fell back into their seats, and the light went out of 
their open eyes. 

A most astonishing dance. Gilbert looked to see the performers fall into some 
kind of ecstasy and whirl round like the dancing dervishes whom he had seen at 
Damascus. No, the dance was sufficient in itself, dull and monotonous as it was. 
Presently the last man left off tramping round and stepped off the platform. 

Then the musician changed his time. Heavens! he was playing one of 
Strauss’s most delightful waltzes—a thing which made the senses swim, partly with 
the recollection of it, partly with the suggestion of it. All that love contains of 
joy and rapture was in that waltz. He knew it well, and the world to which it 
belonged came back to him with a rush. And it seemed only natural and a thing 
to be expected when the girl Cicely sprang upon the platform and began to dance 
all by herself. Nobody saw her; nobody looked at her, except Gilbert ; and of his 
presence she seemed unaware. She danced, being self-taught, with neither model 
to copy nor master to teach nor audience to applaud, a kind of skirt-dance without 
the long skirts. She had taken off her heavy boots, and was in slippers. ‘The sight 
of her dancing was like the cool shadow of a great rock, like a long draught to a 
thirsty throat, like smooth water after a storm. It was a marvel and a delight to 
mark the exquisite grace of this girl’s gestures, the free carriage of her arms, the 
suppleness of her limbs, the flexible movements of her figure, the ordered movement 
of her feet. Where had she learned it? She had that ineffable charm of the born 
dancer, who, with every step, seems to express some thought suggested by the music ; 
she surrendered herself to the music ; she obeyed it ; she followed it. 

“This,” said Gilbert, “is the most truly wonderful thing of any. And not one 
turns his head to look at her!” 

That, however, was not wonderful, because in this kind of trance you may fire 
acannon beside the patient, or you may cut him into small pieces with blunt knives, 
but you will not awaken him. So none of these sleepers had the least knowledge 
of the music or the dancing. 

Next, the one-man audience observed that this danseuse was dancing entirely for 
herself. You know the threefold smile of the professional—that on her entrance, 
that with which she vanishes, and the fixed smile with which she performs. Imagine 
a dancer without any smile at all, utterly unconscious of her audience: such was 
this dancer. 

Suddenly she threw up her arms, and, with a cry—an exultant cry—she whirled 
round with swiftly twinkling feet—faster, faster, faster. 

“Tt’s splendid!” said the audience, longing to applaud. 

Then she stopped suddenly, and, lightly stepping off the stage, took her seat, 
and became instantly entranced. The musician stopped, and there was silence ; 
and in this goodly company of a hundred and more this stranger was the only 
one not in the trance which the Master called Meditation. 

“What are they thinking about?” he asked. ‘They can’t all hear voices and 
see visions. Perhaps the girl heard voices while she danced. She is a heaven-sent 
genius; she is inspired. With that lovely face, with that divinely-graceful step, 
surely, surely, if there were any voices to be heard, she would hear them. But 
what a dress! what a dress!” 
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“Suddenly she threw up her arms.” 


If you come to think about it, we have, as the Master said, lost the power of 
Meditation. No living European can concentrate his gaze and his thoughts upon 
his great toe and continue in abstracted Meditation for days or years together. 
Formerly we had recluses who thus m:ditated, lost to the outer world; they had 
to, or they would have been unhappy in the long winter days and nights when no 
one came to see them. We had hermits, too, but they were more sociable. The 
Carthusian, neither hermit nor anchorite, meditated a good deal. Nowadays, how- 
ever, nO one meditates at all—unless it be a novelist over a plot or a mathematician 
over a problem. We call it Meditation when we sit with a pen in hand, or when 
we walk alone, or when we are reading: we fix our thoughts elsewhere, while the 
eye, unheeded, runs mechanically over the page. I once knew a boy who meditated 
much because he had to go to church much; his Meditations began and ended 
with the sermon. Gilbert, however, had never in his life set himself to meditate, 
and he wondered, very naturally, what the thing might mean. 

All kinds of questions might be asked about this trance. Did they carry on 
this kind of thing every night? Did they really advance themselves, elevate their 
souls in this wonderful way? Did they really get visions, hear voices, see things, 
while they were in trance? Would this one-man audience, without any volition 
on his part, become, if he stayed long enough, a performer with the rest—perhaps 
to tramp round with the grace and agility of a rhinoceros? 

All in silence: there was no sound at all; no one coughed; no one breathed ; 
there was no scraping of a restless foot. ‘The rows of white faces turned up to the 
light of the petroleum lamps were as still and motionless as the dead—only one 
man of them all left alive, only one to count the dead; the place seemed a tomb. 
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Gilbert felt as if he must fly from it into the open air under the stars. To be 
sitting in the company of a hundred dead men and women, yourself alive, is 
terrible. Still he stayed on, looking for the return to life. 

It was about seven when they “ went off.” At nine the Master moved, sat up, 
stood up, and the light of life came back to his face and eyes. At the same moment 
all the rest with one consent sat up and breathed again. Then they rose, and, 
without the formalities of wishing each other good-night—’twas a House without any 
manners—they separated into two companies of men and women, and so filed out 
of the hall by the two doors which led respectively to the men’s and the women’s 
wing. Gilbert held back ; he was left alone with the Master. 

“You have seen,” said the latter, “the way in which we spend our evenings. 
To-morrow you yourself will, perhaps, feel the gracious influence of the place. Some- 
times there are exercises ; perhaps there have been some to-night.” 

“There was dancing. Did you not hear or see, then? 

“T neither hear nor see; I am carried out of myself. Remember, we are each 
for himself. What every one does, he does for himself. The soul is absolutely 
alone in the world. If any wants to dance, let him—it is for himself. As in a 
march some walk and some run, some ride, some lag behind, some are driven, 
some press on in front, so in this House, some possess, like myself, the gift of 
voluntary trance, and some must stir the sluggish soul. But, Brother Gilbert, 
forget the Past.” 

So the Master passed out, and Gilbert sought his cell. The gas was alight in 
every room, and there was the sound as of the taking off of boots; the brothers 
were all going to bed. But the room next to his own—that of Brother Charles— 
was dark and empty. Where was Brother Charles ? 

Gilbert was excited by the adventures of the day; he rolled about unable to 
sleep. It was about two in the morning when he heard footsteps on the stairs— 
soft footsteps. They came along the corridor; they passed his room ; they stopped 
at the next room—that of Brother Charles. He sat up and listened. To-morrow-— 
nay, that day—-the ordeal by battle should decide. He smiled to think of it: he 
had no fear. Meantime, what mischief had that saintly brother been about, that 
he should get up to his room four hours after the rest of the college? Would 
the gate porter take down his name? Would the Dean send for him? Would 
he be gated or rusticated before the due//o? He fell asleep again before he found 
an answer to these questions, and dreamed of the dancing-girl. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LABORARE EST ORARE. 


At half past five in the morning the Bell Terrible awoke and began to clash and 
clang with such discordancies that every man, woman, child, and pig, sprang 
headlong out of bed, as if obedience would quiet it. Gilbert, who in dreams was 
in the neighbourhood of St. James’s, returned with violent haste to the House of 
Meditation, and remembered suddenly not only where he was, but also why he 
was there. And his eyes saw red. 

There was no shrinking or hesitation in Gilbert’s mind. He intended, with 
all seriousness, to rid the earth of a man in order to bring freedom to a woman. 
This he would do out of the great reverence and worship which he entertained for 
this woman. Yet one must not, even in such a cause as this, commit common 
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and brutal murder. Therefore there might be either the duel until one is killed— 
nobody calls that murder—after the good old fashion, or there might be the duel 
after the Western fashion, in which each man goes armed with the understanding 
that each may fire at sight. What would the Master say to such an arrangement? 
There was another method still—but Gilbert put this aside. How if the man 
refused the duello? One cannot always compel another to become a target. 
Well! the police were looking for him. There was a long list of crimes. If one 
were driven to the thing—it was not a pretty thing—there might be submitted a 
plain offer, an alternative—either arrest and trial on many charges, imprisonment, 
probably for life; or the simple duel unto death, with the equal risks for both 
men. Which ? 

Gilbert dropped his revolver into his breast pocket. He had to deal with an 
unknown quantity ; things might be rushed upon him: the man evidently suspected 
him. He would wait, if possible, for a day or two, and see more of this Community. 

The decision was like a reprieve. His eyes ceased to see red; he remembered 
the duties of the House; he made his bed, brushed his boots, swept out his room, 
and went downstairs and into the open. In the clear, strong light of the early 
morning—the sunrise in May is not so early there as here—he observed how 
beautifully the House, so hideous in itself, was situated. Behind it stretched the 
Berkshire hills, a lovely range covered with woods; a broad and shallow stream, 
clear, bright, and evidently filled with fish, ran winding through the estate; corn- 
fields, meadows, orchards, coppice, covered the ground ; only the ugly buildings— 
the workshops and sheds and farm buildings, the engine room—all the places, 
which in England would have been venerable and beautiful with thatch and ivy 
and gables and windows, marred the scene. Already the tramp of heavy boots on 
the stairs showed that most of the men were up and going out to work. ‘They 
were moving slowly and singly, not in pairs, towards the workshops. He was to 
work for his living as well. What work would he be expected to do? 

Not knowing what to do or where to apply, he repaired, as one of the unemployed, 
to the hall. There he saw the Master sitting at the end of the table, quite alone, 
with books—the account-books of the House—spread out before him. Even in a 
monastery these must be kept—the hard, practical, matter-of-fact books of expenditure 
and receipt. The House, like every other place, was run as a matter of business. 
It had to pay expenses. I suppose that it was a shock to the recluse, when he 
entered his hermitage and took possession, to learn that, after all, it had to pay 
expenses. Living costs at least so much, however much one may macerate. And 
even the hermit has got, somehow, from somebody, to get that amount as a minimum 
in cash or in kind. 

Gilbert stood before the Master like a schoolboy waiting for a task. 

The Master looked up. The prophetic light was gone. He was engaged in the 
daily task of ascertaining that both ends met. It was a prosperous Community ; 
there was even a margin. But there were branches which did not pay; and these 
irritated the Master. This occupation robbed him of his dignity: he now looked 
like an old clerk, say, in a country brewery, where the clerks are not expected to 
wear black cloth coats; he seemed to be one who had done nothing all his life 
but add up figures. 

“You want work, do you?” he said irritably. “It’s more than some of them 
seem to want, then. I hope you mean to work, Brother Gilbert; you can’t 
meditate all day long. It’s against the spirit of the House. And it isn’t fair on 
the others.” 

“TI understood yesterday that work is to be a servant and not a master.” 
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“Certainly. But while you work, remember that you are not at play. You 
work partly to subdue and fatigue the body, partly to occupy the mind, partly— 
which some seem to forget—to keep the House going. Well! what can you do? 
You have the look of a gentleman.” Certainly the Master looked and spoke with 
greater dignity as a Prophet. ‘Well, I suppose you can do nothing except go out 
with a gun to kill God’s creatures. ‘That is all the English gentleman of my time 
could do.” 

“TI do not know any trade, to be sure; but you have a large garden. I think 
I might be of some use in the garden. Or, if not in the garden, I believe I 
understand something about horses.” 

“Oh! You are a gardener ?” 

Gilbert did not set him right. Why should he? ‘The Master had been so long 
out of the world that he had forgotten most things. 

“Well, I’m glad to hear it. The other Englishman here—Brother Charles— 
who was also a gentleman once, and is now—something else, whatever he is, cannot 
do anything at all. I was brought up to the turnery trade myself, before I became 
a preacher in the Baptist connection where I first found light. Whenever I do 
any work now I always go back to the old trade. I was a good worker once— 
very good. Very well, you shall go into the garden. I am glad to find that you 
are not a gentleman. We don’t want fine gentlemen here. Yet you’ve just the 
same manner as my good and worthy friend, Cicely’s father, who was my earliest 
disciple. And he was a gentleman. You might have been too proud for the 
Community. My dear friend and brother, in spite of his faith, found it difficult 
to remember that we are all equal here.” 

“T will try to remember the equality.” 

“ As for me,” the Master continued ; “it is my daily work to keep the accounts. 
I am too old to need Fatigue. We've got a farm and a garden and workshops: 
we grow and make all we want, except our tea and coffee and a few other things ; 
we sell everything that is over to get these simple luxuries—which are really 
necessaries. ‘The body, you see, must be kept satisfied and in good temper—if 
possible without pain—while the soul inhabits it. ‘Those who practise austerities 
and privations become mere slaves to a tortured body. Pain is a hindrance. They 
think it is a help; the more they suffer the better they think themselves. We 
cultivate painlessness. So that we work in order to exercise the body ; yet work, as 
I told you last night, must be a servant, not a master. And temptation comes in 
there, as well, because one may fall into the habit of slovenly work, one may become 
lazy. And we have to live by our work.” 

Gilbert sat down beside him. 

“Tell me more,” he said, “about the House—how you live and how you get on.” 

The Master pushed away his books with alacrity and leaned back in his chair, 
folding his hands, as becomes one who is going to tell a story. And Authority 
returned to him. 

“Tt is pleasant,” he said, “to remember how we have grown and from what we 
have sprung. I told you that I was in the turnery trade, at first, in Clerkenwell ; 
little as you would think it now. I got conviction and entered the ministry—a 
Baptist connection it was—and I had a call. There I received the light Fe 

“How did it come?” 

“As light always comes, with a sudden flash. Of course they wouldn’t have me 
any longer. I wanted to convert the service of song and prayer and preaching into 
Meditation ; they could not understand Meditation—so I had to go. Then I made 
the acquaintance of those two shining ones, Cicely’s parents”—he cast his eyes 
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“**Tell me more,’ he said, ‘about the House.’” 


upwards as if he saw them. Doubtless he did see them. “They joined me, and 
we came here to lead by ourselves the Life of Meditation.” 

“So that was how you began.” 

“That was twenty years ago. I had just those two disciples, Cicely’s parents. 
Her father bought the land. He had brought over enough money for that; the 
rest he left behind for anybody to take who chose. We put up a log hut and we 
began... .” He paused. “Ah! That beginning!” 

“You suffered privations ?” 

“We had no money: we had a hard struggle—my two disciples, man and wife 
—and I: we cleared the ground, we grew things, we lived on bread and potatoes 
with a little bacon; I went back to my turnery; he made traps and such notions, 
and peddled them. Then the baby came. That is the girl Cicely—my daughter, 
as I call her. The mother died—I think the hard life killed her; but the baby 
thrived. And her father died, but only four or five years ago. In Meditation I can 
see them both, every day: I converse with them, I share their happiness, I am 
mounting with them side by side. Otherwise, I should desire to go hence and 
be no more seen.” The strange light that they used to call Enthusiasm returned 
to his eyes, and continued there. ‘“ We got on,” he continued. ‘“ Everything began 
to prosper with us. The blessing of increase lay upon our fields and our gardens 
like the sunshine of this beautiful land, Our little homestead grew ; we attracted 
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people, the report and fame of us went about the world; here was a Community 
aiming solely at the Perfect Life, refusing to take money except for their needs, 
living in equality, despising the toys of Outside; in such a country as this, where 
the people are naturally inclined to religion, and yet are prone to fall into money- 
getting, the example is wholesome ; and in a country like this of political equality, 
such a Community is sure to attract. 

“So they came: they were curious at first, not being able to understand the 
contempt of wealth ; but some remained. You are curious; you want to be pleased 
with us; but there are things which you do not understand. Wait in patience 
for a little. Our people are free to depart, but they remain. Nowhere else have 
they the same freedom from care. Some of us have been city clerks, hard-worked 
and badly paid, always in anxiety about the daily bread; here we have no such 
anxiety. Some have been tormented while in the world by ambition and disappoint- 
ment, here there are no ambitions; some by injury and wrong”—Gilbert changed 
colour—“ here there are no such emotions. Some have fallen into habits of vice, 
drunkenness, gambling, and I know not what; here there are no temptations. You 
have- yourself doubtless found some of these hindrances in the world.” 

* Truly.” 

“Well, everybody works at something; there is a town three or four miles away 
which takes all we have to sell; we have a name for honesty and good work; 
people who buy our jam don’t get glucose and they don’t get parsnips. A good 
name for thorough honesty is worth something, I can tell you.” 

“T suppose so.” ‘ 

“We have no rent to pay, no wages, no partners, no servants; we only have to 
keep ourselves. I have calculated that if every one earned—over and above what 
we consume for ourselves—two dollars and a half every week, that we should do 
very well. But it is difficult to get this average of work out of them. Some of 
them, if they could, would be for ever meditating. We do not want money—I desire 
never to see money in the House. What we cannot exchange we put into a bank 
and exchange from that place.” 

The Master in his simplicity could not understand that having money in a bank 
was exactly the same thing as having it in the House. 

“Have you any money, young man?” 

“Yes: that is, there may be a little, somewhere.” He coloured slightly, being 
a young man of great possessions. 

“Leave it there. Never ask after it—let it go. That is what my first disciples 
did. ‘They just left their money behind them.” 

“T thought of offering a gift of money to the House,” said Gilbert. “I fear, 
however, that it would not be accepted.” 

“Tt would not. Go, instead, and work. Young man, there is something, I 
know not, standing between you and the gate of the Upward Path. Until that 
obstacle is removed I fear that Meditation will be impossible for you. Go now and 
work.” 

He sighed, drew the books down again; obviously resisted a powerful temptation 
to meditate ; and became again the clerk and accountant. 

Outside, work was now going on in full swing. Gilbert looked into the work- 
shops, where a great number of industries were carried on, the most important 
appearing to be the turning of chair legs. There were, however, many other trades : 
there were dressmakers, sempstresses, shoemakers, saddlers, carpenters, upholsterers, 
bookbinders, decorators, turners, cabinet-makers; and others. Some of them 
worked listlessly, even sitting beside their work, with hanging hands and eyes far 
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away ; they were the spirits who would fain pass their whole time in the trance 
which they called Meditation; others worked steadily, after the manner of good 
and trained workmen; others, again, worked by fits and starts, feverishly ; these 
were the restless, unsatisfied souls, those who had to dance in order to invite the 
sleep of Meditation. 

No one spoke to his neighbour; there was the whirr of the engine from the 
engine room; there was the sound of the work itself; there was the click of the 
tools; but there was no voice. No one spoke. It was like a Carthusian House, 
save that there was no Rule. If you think of it, to those who never read, who 
have no connection with the outer world; to whom there comes no news of the 
outer world ; who have no longer brothers or sisters, parents, or enemies, or friends ; 
who try to bury and forget the Past; who use no form of prayer and have no 
litanies to chant and no services to attend; to whom one day is like another, save 
that one may be cold and one may be hot; to these people there is nothing to 
talk about. Why should they talk? In a Benedictine monastery there are the 
ambitions and the offices of the house ; here there are no offices and no ambitions. 

Nobody appeared to notice him: one expects, in such a house, a flocking of 
the members to the new comer, if only to congratulate him upon his arrival or to 
ask why he has come, or what news he brings from the outer world, or if it is true, 
as reported, that the devil is dead. ‘There was no notice taken of him at all. 

He left the workshops and looked round the farm-yard, and was enabled to 
understand why his neighbour, Brother Silas, suggested that occupation at supper. 
He repaired to the scene of his labours. He was to be a gardener. 

Of all human occupations gardening is by far the most interesting. The gardener 
not only cultivates the soil, making it produce delicious peaches, strawberries, plums 
and pears, apples and quinces ; radishes and cabbages; roses and lilies; corn and 
barley ; but he also cultivates many most useful human faculties—such as patience, 
self-sacrifice, observation, perseverance, memory, forethought and many other things. 
It is not without meaning that Adam is said to have been a gardener. For my 
own part, I have never been able to understand why kings and the great ones of 
the earth, who have often become watchmakers, carpenters, cabinet-makers, chemists, 
poets and painters, have never become gardeners. They always have a garden of 
their own-—yea, a back garden and a front garden ; they have every opportunity of 
self-improvement by means of the garden; yet so far as we have got in history the 
kings and the great ones of the earth have neglected that opportunity. 

The gardens covered a large area; there were flower-farms, kitchen-farms, and 


fruit-farms. It was the month of May, when things are growing and blossoming, 
and ripening fast. The splendid sun of America warmed the buds and flowers 


through and through; it never fails; our own summers grow cold and wet for 
twenty years on end; but in the States the summer sun fails not, any more than 
the winter ice and snow. In the gardens were employed a good many of the 
members, men and women. Like the men in the workshops, they spoke not at 
all to each other. 

With a hoe in his hand, which he held as one who never brandished that 
instrument before, Brother Charles stood over a piece of ground. Now and then 
he stuck his hoe into the earth; for the most part he gazed at his work with a 
a kind of loathing. Never was disgust written upon human face more plainly. 

Not far from him the girl Cicely was at work among the rose-bushes. Presently 
she drew nearer to the man with the hoe. Now, he was exactly the opposite of 
Bunyan’s man with the muck-rake; for Bunyan’s friend raked with zeal with his 
eyes cast down, but this man did not rake at all—he looked upwards and sidewards 
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“She drew nearer to the man with the hoe.” 


and _.forwards and backwards, and every way but downwards. Had there been an 
angel-hovering over him with a crown of gold he would certainly have seen that 
angel and would have proposed a game of écar¢é, with that crown as the stake. 

“ Brother Charles,” said Cicely firmly, “that is not the way to handle a hoe. 
See—I will show you. I am sure you can learn if you choose. If you do not 
like gardening there are many other things to do. You can go into the farm-yard.” 

“No, no—I like gardening.” 

“You are doing nothing at all to-day; you did nothing yesterday. If you 
go on idling, the Committee will criticise you. It is a dreadful thing for the 
Committee to criticise you. You never remain at the hour of Meditation. Perhaps 
they would not so much mind that, for a time; but we cannot keep with us a 
man who will not work and does not wish to meditate.” 

“Perhaps it is because I am restless.” 

“Perhaps. You are always thinking over your Past. Can you not forget it? 
It is a terrible Past, I know—I can see so much in your face. Will you always 
be tied and bound by your Past ?” 

The man dropped his eyes. “Never mind my Past,” he said huskily. 

“There is the Present—here. And the Future—where you please.” 

“Where I please,” he echoed. ‘ Yes—where I please.” 

“Why do you stay with us?” 

“For Elevation, I suppose,” he replied, with an ugly sneer; “like the rest.” 

“Tt will be difficult,” thought Gilbert, looking on, “to persuade this man to 
adopt an honourable and happy despatch.” 
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Cicely left him and turned to meet Gilbert. 

“ You are going to work in the garden?” she said, with a smile of welcome on 
her sweet and serious face. 

If she had looked ethereal in her dance last night, she was even more lovely 
among the flowers in the morning sunshine. How came this flower here among 
these common vegetables ? 

“Oh! I am so pleased,” she went on simply. “You will work with me. 
Perhaps I can help you a little, because you are strange to us. And no work, I 
always think, is half so good for us in this Community as gardening. We are out 
every day under the sky, and among the things that grow and blossom for us, we 
have no temptation to think of the past. Sometimes the hours pass and I feel as 
if it had been one long Meditation.” 

“ Without any dancing ?” 

“You saw me last night? Dancing helps me.” 

“Oh! but you dance most beautifully. Who taught you ?” 

“No one. I have always danced. But I cannot dance with the others. To-night 
if you try to meditate you will not be able to see me dancing. If it is any hindrance 
to you I will not dance.” 

“T would much rather see you dance than go off into Meditation.” 

*“ Brother Gilbert,”—she laid her hand upon his arm, not timidly, nor yet boldly, 
but without any hesitation or any blushes,—“ do not speak of our Meditation until 
you understand it. I should like you to remain with us. You remind me, somehow, of 
my father: you speak like him, with the same soft voice—he had a very sweet voice ; 
and you look like him, thoughtful, with deep eyes—only yours are troubled.” 

“ T am glad to be like your father, Cicely.” 

“Yes. But you have not attained to his heights.” She withdrew her hand, and 
over her face there fell something of the strange, rapt, far-off look which Gilbert had 
observed in the Master. ‘ He has risen so high—so high—whither I cannot reach. 
My mother is with him. They come down to meet me every day and talk to me.” 

“Cicely!” cried Gilbert, “come back to earth. Tell me,” he said, after a 
pause, “are there many people in this House like you and the Master? Do you all 
see visions and have dreams ?” 

“TI do not know. We live every one for himself. Only the Master talks to me. 
Sometimes I know what he sees and where he goes. For my own part, at Meditation 
time I sit with my father and my mother and they speak to me. I will ask them 
to help you if you will try.” 

“Tf I will try,” Gilbert repeated dubiously. 

“As yet you cannot, because your mind is darkened. You are thinking of 
something gloomy; it fills your soul with sadness; yet you are not a bad man. 
Not like that other,”—-she looked at the man with the hoe,—‘“his soul is black 
through and through. Yours is full of gleams.” 

* You are a witch, Cicely.” 

“ Put it from you, Gilbert. Forget the Past. Leave bad people and bad things 
Dehind. Let your soul lie open to the light.” 

She spoke like the Master, because he was the only one who ever talked with her. 

“No, Cicely,” Gilbert answered his own question, “there can be no others in 
the House like yourself.” He thought of their voracity at supper, of their stupid 
silence, of their shuffling, ungraceful dance, of their vacuous faces. “If these people 
were like you, Cicely, if they had your mind, they would no longer remain in silence ; 
they would be constrained to talk if it were only to tell their thoughts to each other, 
like the birds who cannot choose but sing.” 


Vot. VIII.—No. 36. 38 
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CHAPTER V. 


A WARNING AND A PROMISE, 





GILBERT took off his coat—the regulation coat—and set to work. “I must earn,” 
he said, “my board, which is three square meals a day—pork and beans, and 
steak and coffee—and two dollars and a half a week over and above—say, about 
seven dollars a week in all. This means zeal.” 

The work set before him was of the lightest possible kind—a little weeding and 
clearing ; nothing could be lighter. Yet unaccustomed stooping made the shoulders 
ache; he was fain to straighten himself and from time to time look about him. 
Cicely was going about among her roses, her face always set with a serious responsi- 
bility, as if she were doing something especially sacred, such as decorating the altar 
—she who had never seen an altar, or making beautiful for the next day’s service 
the pillars of the church—she who had never seen a church or any pillars of a 
church. She showed no signs of wishing to continue the conversation; in fact, she 
had learned one lesson at least in the House of Silence—not to give utterance to 
vain repetitions. In this respect the fashion of the world is so very different. We 
not only repeat vainly, but we cannot do anything, persuade anybody, or breathe 
the simplest truth without vain repetitions: they are a necessity. Formerly, the 
Sage, when he had anything to say, came forth with importance, and, after com- 
manding silence, said, once for all, what he had to say; then he went in again 
and waited for the next message. In these days he has to say what he is charged 
to say a dozen times over—first, in a monthly magazine; at the first delivery of 
the message no one listens. He then says {t again, in another form; at the second 
delivery people are irritated. He then says it a third time ; then they begin to call 
him names and to throw stones at him, because novelty frightens and irritates 
them. Perhaps at the fourth or fifth delivery, if there is nothing in the doctrine 
to interfere with income, the world may consent to listen. Even then the Sage 
must go on repeating his message, else the whole will be speedily forgotten. At 
this House there were so few words spoken that every one had a chance of being 
heard. “Let your soul lie open to the light,” Cicely said. “Lie open to the 
light!” And his presence in the House was due to such a purpose! If she only 
knew! The incongruity between purpose and pretence—if he had made pretence 
—was ridiculous. In the silence of the garden the words rang in his brain—* lie 
open to the light,” What things had to be done before that opening of the soul 
to the light! 

But he had resolved to defer this purpose while he observed the ways of the 
Community—a relief, for a time, to forget this terrible purpose. And he fell once 
more to considering the place where he had found his enemy. A strange, mysterious 
place! The retreat of rustics, apparently—yet, of rustics who fell into trances, had 
raptures and saw visions. Well, if it is given to any people to see visions, it must 
surely be to the country folk, who work alone in the field and forest, that such 
privilege is given. A place dominated by a man of strong magnetic force, who 
certainly believed what he said, and might, had he chosen to remain among men, 
have drawn multitudes to follow him, such was the power of his voice and of his 
words. A place with something of the desert about it, situated, like an abode of 
Eremites, in a lonely place under the everlasting hills, with a rushing stream to sit 
beside (nothing assists Meditation more than a running stream); a place outside the 
world ; a place whither came no letters or news or papers ; dedicated, like a Buddhist 
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monastery, to that sublime selfishness in which no one cares for his brother, but 
is entirely occupied with his own advancement; a religious house in which there 
was neither chapel nor service—where the mind, stripped of dogma and creed, of 
teaching and of teacher, looked inwards for nourishment and for inspiration. 

Thinking these things, he waited till Cicely, in her round, again drew near 
to him. Then once more he spoke to her. “ Those heights, Cicely—those levels 
of which you speak. What are they like when you reach them? What are the 
dreams and visions which come to you in your trance?” 

“The levels are spiritual levels. ‘The place is always the world. How can I 
explain? This world will always remain. There are as many worlds. as there are 
men, yet only one real world. It is the perfect world which we are trying to see 
and to understand. ‘To all of us there are worlds of different levels, invisible to 
each other. Outside our own world, above us and below us, are infinite worlds, 
always the same. When we are ready to go up to the world above us, we are 
taken up. Yet there is only one world, and that world you are not able to see 
or understand. What you see with your short sight is only a fragment.” 

As she spoke she became like the Master—transformed. She became glorified. 
Her eyes were filled with light—she became a goddess. 

“Then you will soon be taken up, and we shall lose you, Cicely.” 

She shook her head. Compliments she did not understand. “We live out 
our lives. We are called away only when at this stage we can learn no more.” | 

“*Well—but always the same world? Always pie and pork and beans?” 

“Don’t look like that, Gilbert. 1 cannot tell you anything if you look like 
that. It makes me feel ill; it makes your soul black when you mock. You must 
not think of things gross and material when your soul should lie open to the light.” 

“T will not. But there will be always this House?” 

“There will be always, I suppose, some company of men and women trying 
to rise higher and higher to the greater happiness.” 

“The greater happiness,” he repeated. “That is what I cannot understand. 
What constitutes the greater happiness? What will you do with it when you have 
got it?” 

“You cannot understand. Why talk any more? First, you must clear your 
mind of the Past, and then you must learn how to rest, before you are able to take 
a single step.” 

She turned away and continued her work. Gilbert looked after her, moved 
by her sincerity and her earnestness. 

There are moments for some men—not for all, because most men are unable 
to feel these things, and for the few only in youth and early manhood—when it 
seems really possible to stand outside the environment of time and matter; when 
the raptures of saints, the visions of nuns, the ejaculations of anchorites, the 
stories of spiritualists, seem not idle dreams and fond imaginings, but true liftings 
of the Veil, which hides the only things that are real and everlasting. At such 
moments a cloud rolls over the eyes; the walls of the room vanish ; everything 
vanishes, and one is alone in space. It passes quickly for the most part; the 
strange feeling, which was always in the mind of the Master, has come and is 
gone in a moment, before one has had time to consider what it means, or to 
ask any questions, or to learn if any questions may be asked. While the Master 
spoke to him, Gilbert experienced this feeling. When Cicely spoke to him in the 
garden, he experienced it once more. It was not the first time. When he was a 
boy of seventeen, certain poetry drew him out of himself. When he heard music 
of a certain kind, he was fain to sit down and surrender himself. So, when he 
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. 
travelled abroad, and made the acquaintance of dervishes, fakeers, Moravian 
missionaries, and sometimes Catholic priests, worn and devoted, the same emotion 
seized him. Some books of biographies filled him with this sense ; some flowers 
inspired him with this yearning after the power of living outside life—the power, 
in short, claimed by the people of this House. Now his brain was filled with 
a kind of glory, left there by the words and the voice and the eyes of this girl. 
At such a moment, if self-surrender were possible, everything would be possible: 
trance—visions—voices of the dead—and the lifting of the Veil. 

His heart glowed within him. He could not choose but believe the girl. Her 
eyes were as sincere as her heart was pure, as her maiden soul was innocent. 
When he should be able to rest, . . . . but the Purpose stood between. 

“You want rest?” It was the voice, cold, hard, and metallic, of the man he 
was hunting. He stood with his hoe over his shoulder on the other side of the 
bushes. “I have overheard your conversation with the girl. Rest is what we all 
want, isn’t it?—rest and Meditation and Elevation. Yes—oh yes—Elevation !” 

The glow and the joy of his dreams fled shrieking, driven away by this evil 
presence. 

“You had better go on with your work,” said Gilbert shortly. 

“Presently—presently. All in good time. You needn’t break your back in 
this place. As for work, I suppose you don’t really like blistering your hands and 
cramping your legs over a beastly hoe any more than I do. I chose gardening 
because no one knows whether you do anything or not.” He sat down ona 
barrow. “I’m going to take a spell of rest. Let us talk. I was astonished, last 
night, to see you, come in, because you have the appearance and the manners of 
an English gentleman, and you don’t look like a Crank. As for me, I, come 
here because I want complete rest, which a man can’t get anywhere else. It 
was over-work—intellectual kind—writing. My doctor told me of this place. 
Light physical exercise, simple food, absolute silence, no telegrams, no letters, no 
newspapers—that-is what I get here. I do not pretend to meditate, as they call 
it. I am never carried away in a trance; but I am quiet. ‘That’s my little simple 
story, Mr. Maryon. What is yours ?” 

“ Mine? Oh! mine is still simpler.” 

“You are not a religious Crank, like the rest of them. And you don’t look as 
if you were nervous. I heard you talking to that girl just now. Well, she’s the 
only pretty thing in the place. You look that kind of man—I sha’n’t interfere. 
Besides, I shall be going in a week or two. Don’t mind me.” 

His cold face showed neither leer nor grin: there was nothing of the Satyr in 
the man; but it expressed evil of the most evil. 

Gilbert felt an intense desire to kill the creature, but refrained. 

“How long did you say you were going to stay?” 

“Probably a week or two longer. The people are rustics ; the food is coarse ; 
there is nothing to drink ; there is nothing to do; there is nothing to talk about ; 
but one can be quiet. As for you, I suppose that little girl—well, they are all 
blind and deaf and dumb: you can do just what you like—I sha’n’t interfere.” 

Gilbert stepped across the beds and stood over him. He was a big strong man, 
and the other, though as tall, was slight and spare. 

“Look here—you—Charles Lee, as you call yourself. I daresay I shall have 
some little accounts to make up with you presently. Meantime, be very careful 
never to mention that young lady’s name again in my presence. If you do I will 
horsewhip you.” 

‘The man looked ugly, but he made no reply. 
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coming here, we 
know all about 
that. It is a con- 
venient spot for a 
man who wants to 
be out of the way: 
a place not likely to 
be suspected——” 

“Out of the 
way?” The man 
changed colour. 
“What do you 
mean ?” 

“ Such a man, I 
say, might very well 
think that no one 
would look for him 
in such a place.” 

‘*What the DEVIL 
do you mean?” The 
man got up with 
a poor show of 
bluster. 

“T mean just 
what I say. Mr. 
Charles Lee thinks 
that he is safe so 
long as he remains 
in this House—so 
long as no one sus- 
pects this House—so long as no one comes to look for him. Very well, Mr. 
Charles Lee is quite right. The police are not suspicious about this place; they 
are looking for him in all the dives from Chicago to New Orleans. But they will 
not come here to look for him wn/ess they are sent for.” 

Mr. Charles Lee sank back upon the barrow. ‘The police?” he repeated. 
“The police? What have the police to do with me?” He watched Gilbert with 
terror in his eyes. He looked furtively about him as if meditating flight. 

“That is your business, not mine.” He had gone so far, he thought, that he 
might just well go on and complete the job on the spot—say, after breakfast. 

“Who are you? What do you want with me? Who told you?” Then he 
suddenly threw up his arms. “Oh! I remember now. You are Gilbert Maryon. 
You are the son of General Sir Harry Maryon, K.C.B. Oh yes. What the 
DEVIL are you doing here? I never met you at home, but I have heard about 
you. Yes: you were in the Foreign Office; you became an unpaid attaché—I 
remember.” 








‘Gilbert stepped across the beds and stood over him.’ 


“T would not remember too much if I were you.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘Because you might happen to remember what your own name used to be and 
why you left England. I don’t ask you to tell me, understand. It would be a 
pity to give yourself away, wouldn’t it?” 
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The man turned white again. He shivered from head to foot. There was 
one thing, then, that touched him still: his own disgrace ; the memory of what he 
had been. 

“What have you done?” he asked. ‘‘ Why are you here? How do you know 
—what you do know ?” 

“Tt is full early for personal and private conundrums, isn’t it? Wait a bit. | 
do not desire your society, but I shall have to speak seriously to you very soon. 
Of that I warn you. We may, some time or other, perhaps this day, exchange 
confidences and confessions.” 

“What confidences ?” 

* As to why and how you left your native country. Already I have learned 
that it must have been a very short time ago, because you knew that I was in 
the Foreign Office; and that you must have been a man of the Piccadilly End, 
otherwise you would not have known that little fact. Besides, you have the 
survival of manner, although your face must have changed since you were received 
in London houses. Your story, in fact, should be interesting. Mine, I confess, 
would be commonplace in comparison.” 

“Then tell me,” he insisted, still with terror in his face, ‘why you have come 
here; how you learned—-what you know.” 

“Not yet. It is the story of a villain and his punishment. I will tell you 
presently—after breakfast, perhaps. ‘There goes the bell. Go now, and feed.” 

He left the man standing still, his face full of fear and suspicion and uncertainty, 
and turned his steps towards the hall and breakfast. 

He was joined by Cicely, who laid her hand upon his arm. 

“ Brother Gilbert,” she said. ‘Not to-day. Promise me, not to-day.” 

“What?” he asked. “What am I not to do this day.” 

“ Not to-day,” she repeated, as if she divined his purpose and knew his secret. 
“Promise me, not to-day. 

“What is it, Cicely? Put the promise into words: what is it that I must 
not do this day?” 

“] do not know what they mean”—she did not explain who “they” were. 
“They told me to make you promise, not to-day. You must promise, Gilbert. It 
is my mother’s order. Not to-day.” 

“Your mother’s order? Your dead mother’s order?” He hesitated. One 
look at her serious face determined him. He obeyed. “Well, Sister witch, I 
promise. Not to-day.” 


WALTER BESANT. 


(Zo be continued.) 





















CAVALRY. 





BENGAL 


HE reputation and name ot our Native Cavalry in India is 

now so well established, that a few words descriptive of its 
® history and characteristic qualities may be appreciated by the 
many who take an interest in our Indian Empire—that splendid field 
for soldiers and our recognised practical school in the art of war. 

I preface my sketch ‘“ Bengal Cavalry,” that being the branch 
of the service with which I have chiefly served and with which I 
am therefore best acquainted, not from any wish to draw invidious 
comparisons between one branch of native cavalry and another, 
or between the troops of the different Presidencies ; for it must be allowed that 
the services performed both by Madras and Bombay Cavalry are every whit as 
valuable as those of their sister Province of Bengal. 

Previous to the Great Mutiny of 1857 the Bengal Army was mainly composed 
of what were called “regular troops,” of whom there were seventy-four regiments of 
native infantry and ten regiments of light cavalry. (There had been eleven of these 
regiments, but one had been disbanded for misconduct in the face of the enemy, 
during the Afghan war of 1839.) These troops were officered, armed, accoutred, 
dressed and drilled exactly on the principle of the British Army. The native infantry 
sepoy was got up in the swallow-tailed coat, stiff stock, tightly-fitting trousers, and 
other paraphernalia of the British private soldier, whilst the so-called “light cavalry” 
were dressed as dragoons or hussars in smartly braided jackets of French grey and 
silver and overalls, and were armed with the heavy unwieldy sabre and steel scabbard, 
so eminently unfitted for the small hand and lithe wrist of the native’ trooper. Drilled 
as dragoons, they were in every way the reverse of “light” cavalry. They were 
splendidly mounted on horses, the property of Government; and being a very fine 
body of men, did excellent service in their way. But they were native “ dragoons.” 

In contradistinction to these regular troops there were a certain number of 
“irregular” regiments, both cavalry and infantry, who were essentially the light 
troops of the period, and who were not encumbered by the dress, accoutrements, 
or general tightness which characterised their older-established comrades of the 
Regular Army; and whilst the latter had a full complement of British officers, 
the irregular regiments had but three—viz, a commandant, a second in command, 
and an adjutant. Their troop and company commanders were native officers. 
The Bengal Light Cavalry, together with those of Madras and Bombay, had many 
glorious traditions to boast of. Their squadron standards were emblazoned with 
the names of many battles, in which they. had gallantly borne their part during 
the period when India had been conquered, province by province, city by city, 
under the leading of our most noted generals. We Light Cavalry officers were 
justly proud of our distinctions and our fine, well-mounted troopers, and we rather 
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Bengal Irregular Cavalry (from a Native Drawing). 


looked down with a feeling of superiority on our Irregular Cavalry comrades, as 
being a new creation, and, though doubtless good in their way, not quite of the 
same “class” as ourselves. With our brilliant uniform, we had, without doubt, an 
advantage as to personal appearance ; we were better drilled and far better mounted, 
and had the full number of British officers, with bands and messes, etc., and we 
had every reason to be proud of our men; their physique and material was splendid, 
and in drill and general turn-out they were all that could: be desired. 

But with all this, the system was a faulty one, and this began to be recognised 
when, under the raising and organisation of bodies of irregular horse, the true 
solution to the title “light cavalry” was found, and such excellent independent 
services were performed, as soon rendered the term as applied to the native 
“dragoon” trooper, an absurdity, if not a reproach. ‘The idea of “irregular horse ” 
was probably borrowed from our own foes, the Pindaree and Mahratta horsemen, who 
in their countless hordes, light and easy equipment and brilliant leadership, made 
the work of the British generals far more difficult than it would otherwise have been. 

In the early days of the present century, when Hindustan was peopled by warlike 
tribes, when every man who could bear arms was a soldier, and when the victories of 
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their armies were in a great measure gained by their numbers and mobility, it was no 
easy task for the British troops to cope with the tremendous odds brought against them. 

These Mahratta horsemen were like locusts in their swarms, with powers of rapid 
motion and self-supporting commissariat; for to them, who ravaged the entire 
country through which they passed, the modern difficulties of supply and transport 
were unknown. They assembled at a word, delivered their blow and dispersed in 
a day; they were, in fact, the deau ideal of “ light cavalry.” 

It is a singular fact, and perhaps not very widely known, that in the armies of 
the native independent princes of India, at the end of the last and beginning of 
the present century, their best leaders, and those in whom their employers placed the 
greatest confidence, were mostly adventurers from the various nations of Europe— 
chiefly French, with, however, a goodly number of English. These adventurers, 
under whose training the armies were disciplined and organised, were in many 
cases soldiers who had been obliged, from some fault or crime, to leave their own 
national service; or they were men of a daring and reckless nature, ready to take 
any service with the chance of amassing speedy fortunes. 

In the year 1803, when Lord Lake was about to enter on his campaign against 
Scindia, he issued a proclamation calling on all British-born subjects to leave the 
service of that native prince, under penalty of death. Under these circumstances 
there reverted to the British allegiance a most remarkable man, by name James 
Skinner, whom I would venture to call “the father” of the Bengal Irregular Cavalry. 
He was at that time serving in a good position in the service of the Maharaja of 
Scindia, but under this mandate or order was forced to resign. 

James Skinner was the son of an. officer in the East India Company’s service, by 
a native lady who had fallen into his hands after the capture of some town, and 
by whom he had several children. Owing to the accident of his birth his father 
could not obtain for him a commission in the army; so, being sent out into the 
world to carve his own way, he obtained employment in the Mahratta army without 
much difficulty, and soon proved himself to be a rising soldier. 

It was the custom in the native states, when engaging one of these adventurers, 
to allot to him a tract of land, giving him entire control over its revenues, for the 
purpose of maintaining the troops he raised and commanded. No questions were 
asked. He had all profits from the province, but was responsible for the payment 
of his troops, over whom he had absolute control. Skinner in a great measure 
followed this principle. He invited the head zemindars (landowners) in the province 
where he proposed raising his men to come forward with, say, each a troop of 
horse, all accoutred, armed, and mounted by their especial chief, who, on his part, 
receiving the pay of his men in a lump sum, undertook to keep them up to the 
proper standard of efficiency, and to maintain them and their horses and equipment 
in proper serviceable condition. These native commanders were termed Ressaldars, 
and the troops of horse were called Ressalahs. ‘The Ressalahs were composed mostly 
of the family retainers of the man who brought them, and they naturally stood 
together shoulder to shoulder, bound to each other by ties of family and clanship, 
whilst looking to their chief as their leader, to whom all allegiance was due. 

When Skinner came into Lord Lake’s camp, accompanied by a small following 
of devoted adherents, that great soldier soon recognised his worth, and offered him 
service under the East India Company on the proviso of his raising a body of irregular 
horse. India was literally a nation of soldiers ; therefore when a warrior of Skinner’s 
type and reputation raised his standard his sole difficulty lay in the selection from 
among the hundreds of made troopers that answered to his call. Thus “Skinner’s 
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Horse” was rapidly formed, and as rapidly made a great name for themselves. Under 
their gallant leader they performed wondrous acts of cavalry work ; they were valorous 
and ubiquitous, and Skinner and his “yellow boys” (so called from their yellow wadded 
coats, then much worn by the natives of the district where they had been raised) were 
better known than any body of native troops have ever been—befoie or since. 

First one regiment was raised and then a second; but the strength of Skinner’s 
Horse fluctuated very much, according to the exigencies of the service required of 
them. At one time the strength of the corps exceeded two thousand sabres, with 
a battery of galloper guns attached to them. 

The headquarters of the regiment was at Hansi, in the Delhi district. Here 
Skinner lived and ruled, His word was law, and he had even the power of life and 
death in his hands ; indeed, in the standing orders of the regiment, the punishment 
for crime was ordained “death, or such punishment as his wisdom directed.” 

The Durbar house was in the midst of the lines, where was administered discipline 
and justice in a court open to all, and where the commandant sat surrounded by 
his men; whilst outside would be carried on warlike practices and games, and such 
drills as were required, the whole scene being one busy military school. The drill was 
the simplest, a recruit never being entertained who had not some previous knowledge 
of riding and of his weapon. His first essay would be a run at the tent-peg with 
his spear, or a trial of skill with the singlestick ; and a sufficiency of knowledge in 
these necessary points would vouch for a speedy acquirement of the rest. 

Skinner himself was a curious combination of European and native: with all the 
talents and power of command which give the European his advantageous status, 
his general life and manners were those of the country of his birth. He was trusted 
and honoured by the British officers with whom he was associated, and the generals 
under whom he served; but he lived amongst his men, and gained their love 
and confidence in a manner which no European has since succeeded in doing. 
His religion was doubtful till his latter days, when he was formally received into 
the Christian faith. It is rumoured that he actually built a Christian church, a 
Mahommedan mosque, and a Hindoo temple, in order to make sure of his road 
to heaven by one of these pious acts. 

Such, then, was Skinner’s Horse (the motto of which was Aimmut-i-Murdan, 
Muddat-i-Khoda, or, “The bravery of man with the aid of God”)—the nucleus of 
the various corps of irregular cavalry which were raised as years went on, and as 
each successive year demonstrated the wonderful success of this particular service. 

By the time of the first Afghan War (1838) there were several regiments of 
irregular cavalry borne on the strength of the Army List. These regiments were 
commanded and officered by British officers selected from the Native Light Cavalry. 
or especially smart and promising officers from the Native Infantry ; and as there 
were only three, it was an absolute necessity that the selection should be made with 
the utmost care. In like manner it was equally necessary that the native officers at 
the head of the troops or squadrons, who were often called on for responsible duties 
in time of emergency, should be of the highest stamp. 

These regiments were generally called after the names of the officers by whom 
they were raised ; in fact, the Irregular ‘Cavalry was not numbered till after the Kabul 
Campaign 1838-9, when it may be presumed they were considered an integral portion 
of the Regular Army. They were, even after the numbering, far better known by 
the names of their original commanders—viz., Skinner, Blair, Hawkes, Alexander, 
Tait, Christie, etc. Afghanistan was a country pre-eminently suited to bring out the 
qualities of lightness and mobility; and when led by such men as these, with Tom 
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Walker, the two Chamberlains and others, the Irregular Cavalry were here, there, 
and everywhere ; and whether here or there always distinguished themselves. This 
naming of regiments after their commanders was carried on to more modern times, 
for whilst the Mutiny introduces us to “ Hodson’s Horse,” ‘ Wale’s,” ‘*Cureton’s,” 
“Murray’s Jat Horse,” and others, the China War brought out “ Probyn’s and 
Fane’s Horse” ; and I must not omit the famous corps, raised much on the principle 
of Skinner’s Horse, by the well-known General John Jacob of the Bombay Army, 
known first as “ Jacob’s Horse” and subsequently as the “Sind Horse.” This corps, 
which comprised three regiments of cavalry, was stationed at Jacobabad (so called 
after the founder of the corps), on the borders of the Sind Desert. They made 
their great name in the Sikh wars of 1846-7, as also through the Punjab Campaign, 
and have well sustained their renown in the years that have followed. 

The system instituted by Skinner, of encouraging native gentlemen of position 
and influence to come forward and bring with them a considerable following of 
their relations and clan, was adhered to by Jacob. It was a curious sort of feudal 
system, which scarcely tallies with our modern ideas, but it answered well at that time. 

There is no doubt whatever that the original class of native officers, in the old 
days of irregular cavalry, which I have endeavoured to describe, was of a higher 
stamp as regards birth and position than it is now. They were all native gentlemen, 
and men of singularly good manners, and from their birth and position had great 
influence and command over their men. 

The armament of the irregular regiments was chiefly left to the discretion of the 
Commandant ; and I gather from such information as I have been able to obtain, that 
each man brought his own horse, arms, and accoutrements (always subject to the 
approval of the Commandant), they being either his own property or that of the 
Kodaspa under whose auspices he enlisted. There was no absolute uniformity in 
the arms ; every sowar or trooper carried a matchlock and a ¢a/war, with the use 
of which weapons he was thoroughly conversant from his youth. 

The non-commissioned officers, or duffadars, generally carried a lance instead of 
matchlock, which was also a means of distinguishing them. 

The saddlery was entirely of the native pattern: a charjama, or saddle made of 
numdah or felt—on which was carried such necessary kit as was required for long 
marches and the comfort of both man and horse—with a sharp native bit, single 
rein, and standing martingale. For years, after the almost universal introduction of 
leather saddlery in the European fashion, there was a very strong opinion, held by 
experienced cavalry officers, that, putting aside appearances, the old charjama was 
far preferable to the latest improvements. It was, without doubt, much lighter ; and 
when new, or in good order, and really well fitting, it was much less calculated 
to produce sore backs; and one great advantage it possessed was that, seated in a 
charjama, a man could scarcely be unhorsed. It gave him an all-powerful grip. 
Armed with his sharp-cutting //war, securely seated on his charjama, and mounted 
on a horse whose every movement was guided by the touch of a finger, and who 
could be turned round a post, or pulled up in a moment of full gallop, the irregular 
trooper was a most formidable opponent. 

After the annexation of the Punjab, in 1849, an entire army corps, as it were, 
was formed, and designated the Punjab Frontier Force, comprising cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry, when there seems to have been a more advanced step in the organisation 
of these still so-called irregular regiments ; for they were better armed, drilled, and 
equipped than the old irregular horse, though still under the same system as regards 
the number of British officers and the responsibility of native officers who commanded 
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the troop and squadrons. But the advance was distinct, and it was now generally 
recognised that the irregular cavalry should be brought more under the supervision 
and control of the Commander-in-chief and his subordinate generals. 

In 1857 we find in the Bengal Army eighteen regiments of irregular cavalry, five 
regiments of cavalry of the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force, irrespective of the Guide 
Cavalry, and ten regiments of light cavalry. This majority of irregular over regular 
regiments shows that even at that time great value was placed on the newer system 
When the Mutiny broke out, almost every one of the ten regiments of light cavalry 
joined in the revolt, or was disarmed as a preventive measure ; whilst many of the 
irregular corps remained loyal, and did good service. This, very naturally, was 
accepted as a proof of the greater “touch” and confidence which existed in that 
branch between the officers and their men. There were cases where regiments 
quartered in disaffected districts mutinied, and, in some cases, mtrdered their 
officers ; but the disloyalty was by no means general, and of the eighte n regiments 
I believe I. am right in saying a majority remained faithful, notwithstanding the 
greater number being Mahommedans. I would not venture to say that even their 
loyalty would have sustained a lengthened strain, had it not been for the fact 
that the Punjab (the province which had only come under our control seven years 
before), remained true to its allegiance, and under the guiding influence of Sir John 
Lawrence and his able advisers sent down regiment after regiment to reinforce 
the British arms at Delhi. With the exigency of the times our former history was 
repeated, and bodies of troops, raised from amongst men who so recently were our 
deadliest foes, took the place of those we had for ever lost. I use the words “for 
ever” advisedly, for though in after years a certain number of regiments were raised 
from the lower and disloyal provinces—both infantry and cavalry-—they were never 
of the same soldierly stamp as the old sepoy, or light cavalry trooper. 

The lessons taught by the success of the irregular system were now carried out, 
and one of the first cavalry regiments raised on these principles was ‘‘ Hodson’s 
Horse.” Hodson was a man whose name, while only a subaltern, was well known 
throughout the Punjab: originally an infantry officer, his personal energies during the 
Sikh wars had pushed him to the front, and early in his military life he was placed 
in positions of responsibility and command, in which he invariably distinguished 
himself. Like James Skinner, John Jacob, and others, when the crisis came and 
the necessity arose, he had but to call for recruits to be answered by hundreds. 
Recruits only in name, for they were soldiers of the old Sikh army, veterans who 
had fought against our arms ; so that ere the siege of Delhi was half over his regiment 
was complete, and so popular was the idea of service under such a leader, that on 
his death, at the siege of Lucknow, a brigade of three regiments was formed out of 
the nucleus of his original one regiment. This was a first and leading instance ; and 
other equally good regiments were raised and commanded by young and energetic men. 
Thus it did not take long to complete, and more than complete, the number required ; 
and so it came to pass that at the end of the Mutiny an entirely new force of cavalry 
had been raised, organised, and equipped. The old Bengal Light Cavalry had effaced 
itself in the ordeal of loyalty, in which it had so lamentably failed, and this new cavairy 
rising in its stead was then named, and has been since known as, the “ Bengal Cavalry.” 

After a few years there was a reorganisation and renumbering of all the existing corps. 
This reorganisation took place about the year 1861, when it was determined to retain 
nineteen regiments as the full complement, beside those of the Punjab Frontier Cavalry, 
which remained under their former status. Of these newly-numbered regiments, the 
first eight were formed from those of the Irregular Cavalry who had done the most 
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Bengal Light Cavalry (1856). 


loyal service, and the remaining eleven from corps raised during or since that eventful 
time. The complement of British officers was limited to the original three. (This 
number was, however, increased when, in course of time, a higher class of drill qualifi- 
cations was required, and the men were armed with the latest improvements in firearms ; 
for it then became necessary to appoint a British officer to each squadron in addition 
to the commandant, second in command, and adjutant.) A great change was now 
made from the old feudal system of which I have spoken, when native gentlemen were 
allowed to bring whole troops of their retainers with them. They were now only 
permitted to have a few “ dargheers” or immediate followers, for whom they advanced 
the necessary moneys for purchase of horse, arms, and equipment. But by degrees 
even this remnant of the old days died out, till it became, as it is now, an almost 
nominal privilege for a native officer to have even one dargheer. On the other hand, 
recruits were invited and encouraged to supply their own wants on joining; and thus 
every man coming into the service felt he had but to look to himself and his own 
qualifications for advancement. An undoubtedly higher standard of man was thus 
enlisted, and the general efficiency of the regiment was greatly increased. Under the 
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old system, a recruit who brought his own horse and arms was readily taken, provided 
he could ride the horse, and that his sword was sharp and he knew how to use it. 
Under the altered condition of service he was required to bring a certain sum of 
money to defray the general cost of the turn-out, as also to subscribe a small sum 
per mensem for the various equipment and Horse Funds. Regimental funds were 
started for the purpose of self-sustenance, and were maintained by these small monthly 
‘subscriptions, whereby, once the sowar had paid for his horse and general equipment, 
he was relieved from any further charge for wear-and-tear except those of neglect. 
Thus, every regiment of Bengal Cavalry was in a way self-supporting; the great 
advantage of the system being the self-interest which pervaded all ranks, more 
especially so as regarded the care of the horses; for whilst ordinary losses were 
borne by the Horse Fund, should it be found that the casualty was due to the owner’s 
neglect or mismanagement, he was liable to bear the whole cost of any such mishap, 
subject to the decision of a regimental punchayet or court of inquiry. 

The mobility of the service was still kept up in the following manner: Every 
two sowars were required to maintain one pony between them, which was utilised 
in times of peace in bringing in the daily forage for the regiment from grasslands, 
which in many cases were ten or twelve miles distant; and in time of war, or relief 
movements, in carrying the men’s kits, tents, and that of the grass-cutter, who acted 
as a sort of body servant to the two sowars. As it was necessary, in order to meet 
any sudden emergency, that this transport train should be kept up to its full strength 
and efficiency, it was most important that the grass-cutters ponies or mules should 
aiways be in good and serviceable condition, and the sowars were held responsible 
for their being so kept. As an instance of the mobility of the Bengal Cavalry under 
the above organisation, I would venture to quote the following cases under my 
immediate experience. On September 22nd, 1878, when quartered at Jhelum, in 
the Rawul Pindi Division, I received a telegram ordering my regiment (the 12th 
Bengal Cavalry) to proceed at once on active service in Afghanistan. I was absent 
on leave, but returned immediately to headquarters, and on the following day, September 
23rd (in less than thirty hours after the order was received), the regiment marched 
out of Jhelum, on a campaign which lasted two years, fully equipped, and without 
any aid from Government transport, excepting the requirements of British officers, 
mess, hospital, etc. In the second case, in the spring of 1887, when Lord Roberts, 
then Commander-in-chief in India, was inspecting the same regiment, under the 
command of the late Colonel Green, C.B., as an experiment, and without any previous 
warning, he desired Colonel Green to parade his regiment as quickly as possible with 
all equipment for active service. ‘The transport animals, fortunately, were within 
the lines ; and in the almost incredible space of one hour the regiment paraded on 
the Grand Trunk Road, fully equipped in every respect—baggage animals laden with 
men’s kits, tents, etc., a full proportion of ammunition, supplies for three days, and 
every possible requisite—ready to move off wherever ordered. ‘These cases, which 
are only two out of many, must, I think, prove the benefit of the self-supporting 
system. Ido not affirm that any extraordinary or prolonged strain in a foreign land 
could be maintained ; as, for instance, in the Abyssinian campaign the chunda, or 
horse funds, would have been quite unable to meet the heavy casualties amongst 
horses and transport animals caused by disease and exposure. On that occasion 
the Government undertook to feed and ration both men and horses, making a 
corresponding deduction from the men’s pay on that account. And, again, in the 
long and protracted Afghan Campaign of 1878-80, the losses and casualties in 
regiments were so heavy as to compel them to ask for loans from Government to 
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enable them to carry on 
their system. But, as a 
proof of the capability of 
the Bengal Cavalry to 
sustain themselves even on 
foreign service under the 
greatest difficulties, I 
would mention a circum 
stance which occurred to 
my regiment in the Abys- 
sinian Campaign — when 
Government had taken the 
matter of  self-sustenance 
out of our hands. On 
our arrival at Antdalo, the 
half-way depét ex route to 
Magdala, I received an 
order to push on by 
double marches to join 
Sir Robert Napier at the 
front, taking with me fifteen 
days’ rations. On offering 
my indents to the principal 
commissariat officer, I was 
met with the reply, “ Im- 
possible : we have not the 
rations to give you!” I 
represented my orders were 
imperative, but to no avail ; Beagal Heavy Cavalry. 

until I suggested that the 

commissariat officer should advance me the money and allow me to manage for 
myself, to which proposal he readily agreed. Dollars were plentiful if food was not. 
We left with rejoicings on both sides; he saw his way out of a difficulty, and I my 
way to Magdala, which we reached in good time to join our Chief; and I do not 
think any corps or department in the force proceeding to Magdala was better 
provisioned both for horses and men than we were. We procured our supplies 
day by day, or wherever they were most plentiful, carrying them with us. 

I have endeavoured in the above sketch to describe the rise of the Bengal Cavalry 
from its early days of formation, when the wild dashing horsemen of the early century 
clustered round James Skinner, through the times of Mahratta and Mahommedan 
martial fame, down to the present organisation; when, after the lapse of nearly a 
hundred years, there is no military service more popular—both with the natives, 
who enlist most willingly, knowing it is a well-paid service, and one where promotion 
is open to all; and with the English youngster, who remembers that, as a field of 
distinction, it is rich both in the past and present in well-earned honours. 
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ECRETS 





[V. 
FROM THE TIME OF GEORGE II. TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


‘‘Sir, there lies such secrets in this. . . box, which none must know but the King.”—7he 
Winter’s Tale. 


VERY ingenious way of sending a secret message, which dates back more 
than a hundred years, is the “ Pack of Cards” cipher, No. 46. A piquet 
pack of thirty-two cards is used, and the two persons using the cipher 

previously agree upon a certain arrangement of the cards as regards value and suit. 
The arrangement as regards va/ue of the cards is fixed by some easily remembered 
doggerel rhyme, such as that composed for the present illustration :— 


King Henry the Eighth was a Knave to his Queens, 
(KING) (EIGHT) (KNAVE) (QUEEN) 


He'd one short of seven—and nine or ten scenes! 
(ACE) (SEVEN) (NINE) (TEN) 


Thus, the cards are arranged: Avng, eight, knave, Queen, Ace, seven, nine, ten (see 
No. 46). The arrangement as to su¢ may conveniently be in alphabetical order, 
thus: club, diamond, heart, spade (see No. 46). In addition to this understood 
arrangement of the thirty-two cards, invisible ink was used to write the message 
upon the backs of the cards (see No. 46), which shows the backs in outline as 
well as the specified arrangement of the cards—so that the pack could be conveyed 
from one person to the other without exciting any suspicion that it contained a 
cipher message. 

The sender of the message settles what he wants to write, he then arranges the 
thirty-two cards in the precise order shown in No. 46 (which is that of the above 
rhyming formula), and he writes the first thirty-two letters of his message upon the 
backs of the thirty-two cards, one letter upon each card consecutively, commencing 
with column 1. and going on with columns UL, 11. and Iv., working down each column. 
When he has got to the bottom of column Iv. he goes on again with column 1, 
and writes the next thirty-two letters of his message, one on each card as before, 
underneath the letter already written; and so on until he has written the last letter 
of his cipher. He then mixes all the cards promiscuously, and the pack is sent to 
his correspondent, whose first step is to rearrange the cards according to the formula 
known to him, as set out in No. 46. They will then again be as seen in No. 46, and 
the decipherer of the message proceeds to write down the letters thus. He makes 
the invisible ink visible, by aid of heat or by chemicals, and begins at the top of 
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column 1., taking the top letter from each card. He thus proceeds :—1AMINFULL- 
MARCHTORELIEVEYOUWITHIN (here he reaches the bottom of column Iv. and so goes 
on with the top of column 1. again, taking this time the second letter) THREEDAYS- 
ISHALLBEWITHYOUIFTHEENE (here again he gets to the bottom of column tv. and 
so goes on with the top of column 1, ‘Aird letter) MYINTHEMEANTIMESHOULD- 
MAKEANASSAU (again he goes back to the top of column 1. but takes now the 
fourth \etter) LTREMEMBERWHATYOUOWETOYOURCOUNTR (but here is the bottom of 
column Iv., so the decipherer goes on at the top of column 1., but takes the fi/th 
letter) YTOYOURFAMILYANDYOURSELFLIVEWITH (go back again to the top of column 1. 
and take the séxth and last letter) HONOURORDIEWITHGLORY. (All the isolated letters 
have now been written down from the cards, the last one being the y which was 
taken from the Queen of Diamonds, column m1.). Now, connecting the six lines 


of letters copied from the cards, the decipherer reads :— 


ZL am in full march to relieve you. Within \ three days I shall be with vou. If 
the ene | my in the meantime should make an assau | lt, remember what you owe to 
your countr | y, to your family, and yourself. Live with | honour or die with glory. 


In actual use, this cipher was sometimes made still more difficult for a chance 
finder of the pack of cards to decipher. by the two correspondents previously 
agreeing to introduce a specially arranged shuffle of the cards between both the 
writing and the reading-off of each group of thirty-two letters ; to avoid complexity, 
this element of shuffling has here been omitted. It is obvious, of course, that any 
pack of playing cards can be used for this cipher; but it may be interesting to 
mention that the actual size of the beautiful little pack of thirty-two cards used 
to illustrate No. 46 is barely three-quarters of an inch long, by half an inch wide, 
by a quarter of an inch thick: the cards and their secret message could therefore 
be swallowed, on an emergency, by the bearer of the message, without causing 
him any serious inconvenience. These cards were made by Mr. G.. L. Wiist, at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main ; they are here shown in the exact size, and are, I believe, 
the smallest playing cards in the world. 

If a whist pack of fifty-two cards be used, a suitable and easily remembered 
rhyming-formula is substituted for that which has been given here as a guide to 
the arrangement of the cards by their respective values; the arrangement as to 
their suits remains unaltered. 

There is much ingenuity shown in this device of the “Pack of Cards” cipher, 
which is, moreover, simple to decipher if the rhyming-formula that determines the 
arrangement of the cards be known, but which is very baffling if this be unknown. 
The difficulty of merely guessing correctly at what is the prearranged order of a 
pack of thirty-two cards may be appreciated by noting that thirty-two playing cards 
can be arranged in a number of different orders approximately represented by the 
figures 263131 followed on the right hand by no fewer than thirty o’s: a quantity 
so large that a row of thirty-six figures is required to show it, and only one out of 
this very large number will be identical with the arrangement shown in No. 46—upon 
which depends the solution of the cipher message. If a child born one hundred years 
ago had started on the task of exhausting these possible arrangements of thirty-two 
cards as soon as he was born, and had stuck to his task continuously for twenty-four 
hours a day for one hundred years at the rate of one arrangement per minute— 
which is very quick work—-he would now, when aged one hundred years, have 
made only some fifty-two and a half millions of the possible arrangements, and the 
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number left unmade by him would still require a row of thirty-six 
figures to express it—so infinitesimal are fifty-two and a half millions 
of arrangements when compared with the almost infinite number of 
them which may be made out of thirty-two playing cards ; evidently, 
then, guess-work would not be of much help towards a solution of 
a message written in the “ Pack of Cards” cipher. 

The eniire population of the world is, approximately, 1500 
millions. Let every one of these men, women and children now 
begin to make the different arrangements of thirty-two cards, and 
let them work continuously for one hundred years at the rate of 
one arrangement per minute—deaths and births being suspended 
for a century for the sake of our experiment—certainly, the work 
of sorting thirty-two playing cards for one hundred years by the 
whole population of the world would have exhausted in 1996 some 
few of the possible arrangements: a mere trifle, however—only 
78,840,000,000,000,o00o—and thus the number &/¢ unmade would 
still require a row of thirty-six figures to express it. Therefore, as the 
world’s population ‘would not be of much use in doing this little 
piece of work with the thirty-two playing cards shown in No. 46, we 
will call in astronomy to help us with the sorting of these bits of 
pasteboard used for the “ Pack of Cards” cipher. 

There are about one hundred million stars visible at the eye- 
piece of the Lick telescope: let us assume that each of these 
stars contains a population one million times larger than that of the 
earth, and let us set at work all these populations of all these 
stars. Let us and our helpers in the stars work together at sorting 
these cards into different arrangements, at the rate of one arrange- 
ment per second for each person on the earth or in the stars. At 
the end of more than fifty-five thousand years from the present 
time (1896) we should by the aid of the vast populations of these 
one hundred million stars have exhausted all the possible arrange- 
ments of the thirty-two cards shown in No. 46. This is an 
extraordinary fact to lie so quietly hidden in the simple-looking 
illustration on page 608, but I do not ask you to be content 
with my bare statement—here is the calculation set out, so that 
any one who cares to check my results may do so. 

I may suggest that it will be found convenient to make this 
calculation by the aid of a table of logarithms ; although, if the four 
walls of a spare room be available—and also a pair of steps—the 
calculation may be worked on the wall-paper with a piece of black 
chalk or charcoal; the computer descending his ladder step by step 
and shifting it round the room as he proceeds. 

This “ Pack of Cards” cipher is in more ways than one a very 
remarkable device. 

The Foreign Office cipher shown in No. 47 is a combination of 
numerals, letters, and peculiarly formed symbols. The original is 
much larger than the piece of it here shown, but this piece will 
suffice to make the method quite clear. 

First, there is a choice of five different letters for the repre- 
sentation in a cipher message of each letter of the alphabet. The 
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Years. 
= 55,000 approximately. 


‘ x 60 x 24 x 365°25 x 1,500,000,000 ) mf (60 x 60 x 24 x 365°25 x 1,500,000,000 x 1,000,000 x conn) 
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five two-figure numbers at 
the left top corner of 
No. 47 were used to inform 
the reader of the cipher 
which row of letters had 
been substituted for the 
actual letters which origin- 
ally composed the real 
meaning of the consular 
despatch. For example, 
if the number 58 was 
prefixed to the cipher-letter 
the consul would then find 
the solution along the 
line of small letters which 
begins 7d As x, etc., and 
similarly for the other four 
lines of small letters. These 
numbers would be changed 
more than once in_ the 





No. 47.—Facsimile of a portion of a Foreign Office Cipher during the se? 
reign of George Ill, “Cipher for Consul Davison at Algiers,” Writing of one despatch, but 


ee Te ee Free. the necessary information 


as to a change was readily conveyed to Consul Davison by the insertion of the 
particular two-figure number connected with each one of the five lines of small 
letters shown in the upper part of No. 47. 

Then comes the reference to the peculiarly formed symbols—five of which 
may be seen in the middle and at the right of No. 47. “MB. The following 
Marks may sometimes be used to signify what is expressed opposite to them, 
without writing the Word at full Length, and this Mark + may serve for ¢4 which 
is so common in our Language.” There are in the original document several 
columns of these ‘ Marks,” and they denote short useful words that often occur 
in writing. 

Last, we have the reference to the use of numerals in the cipher despatches 
passing to and from Consul Davison at Algiers in the time of George III. “ W.B. 
The following Figures are to stand for the Words to which they are affixed opposite.” 
We see the meaning of the eight two-figure numbers at the bottom of No. 47, and 
many others were written on the original cipher. For example, 84 = Ships, 67 = 
Governor, 21 = fitted out, and 49 == Xebecks. ‘The last time I met this word Xedecks 
was about twenty years ago, when I was reading an early tale by Captain Marryat 
called Zhe Log of a Privateers-man. It was there spelt Xebegue; and for the 
information of those who do not know the meaning of this term, it may be 
interesting to state that an Xedec—to have a third spelling of it—-is a small 
three-masted vessel formerly much used by the Algerine pirates, and now used to 
a small extent in the Mediterranean: hence the reference to these vessels in the 
cipher of Consul Davison, who was stationed at Algiers just 116 years ago. 

The Heraldic cipher shown in Nos. 48, 49 and 50, is a very curious instance 
of emblematic cipher. I found it among some old Foreign Office papers of the 
eighteenth century, and I have shown it here because of its quaintness, and because 
the key itself (see No. 48) was disguised as a heraldic device. The twenty-four 
little tufts contained in the nine divisions of this shield denote the letters of the 
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alphabet—/ and V being omitted. For example, 
the top left-hand division of the shield contains 
the three letters 4, B, C; the centre division con- 
tains the two letters 47 and 1; the bottom right- 
hand division contains X, Y, Z. The amplification 
of this secret key, which is given in No. 49, shows 
us how to denote each of the three (or two) letters 
represented in each of the nine divisions of the 
shield by the three (or two) tufts which each 
division contains. 

In No. 49 the thick divisional lines of the 
shield in No. 48 are repeated in the form of the 
angles made by these divisional lines on the shield. 
Taking, for convenience, the top left-hand division 
of No. 48, which relates to the three letters 4, B 
and C, we copy the angle of this particular division 








. : . : No. 48 —The Heraldic Cipher. 
three times in No. 49: adding one tick for 4, two Eighteenth Century. 


ticks for B, and three ticks for C: and thus we sath ated 
see in No. 49 the cipher marks which stand for 4, &, and C respectively. 
Again, take the centre division of the shield in No. 48—which is a square: as 


this division contains only two letters 


(47 and JV), we enter it only twice in 
J jiu 


D lll le No. 49, adding one tick for AZ and two 


= a an oo SS oo ticks for 1, thereby obtaining the symbols 

ee ee ee ee for these two letters which were used in 

“1 “I 7 rT TT r 4 r the writing of the cipher message, a short 
specimen of which is shown in No. 50. 

SNe No. — a Ga Comparison of the cipher message 

+ Amplification of the secret Sey shown % NO. 8. in) No. so with the amplified key in 


No. 49 will show, by mere inspection, that the secret writing is: Plot known. Fly. 

Regarded as a mode of secret writing this Heraldic cipher is not a good one. 
Unlike some of the others, which baffle the decipherer even if he know the principle 
of the cipher, this one is most readily solved when once the method of it is known. 
No doubt the. peculiar form of the key in No. 48 was purposely designed in 
order to baffle the chance finder of it: but this key—even without the amplification 
of it which I have given for the sake of clearness—would not for long remain a 
mystery to any one accustomed to deal with cipher: there are too many tell-tale 
features about it—despite its heraldic appearance. Of course, the crown arrangement 
at the top of the shield is without meaning, and it was added merely to keep up 
the appearance of a heraldic device. The only significant parts of the shield are the 
twenty-four little tufts and the thick divisional lines. Ten minutes’ examination 
of the shield would suffice to expose its secret to any fairly competent decipherer, 
whilst the Hebraic-looking cipher letter shown in No. 50 would also soon be read 
even in the absence of the key. 

Here, then, is the explanation of the cipher-sentence with which I ended Part III. 
(see last month’s number 


of this Magazine).  In- 
spection of that sentence c al L "4 al (J ™ CJ 3 ~ i 


by the light of Nos. 49 
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: No. 50.—The Heraldic Cipher. 
and 50 will show that III, A cipher message: “ Plot known! Fly.” 
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"7 its meaning 
is: You will 
read this sen- 
months and J duad to think of possible causes of your tence in less 
time than I 
spent in writ- 

. : , : . ing it. 
not be Surprised bo Kmour Chis. hy sBamath $ hotding nan 
oub awa. 3 stul hope Wy reane my pardow from the ciphers 


I have ever 


Det eashursh amd, fe aya sot may darhing. wife . Mart. - come across 
a 


—and_ they 
No. 51.—The Checker-board Cipher. Used by Russian Political Prisoners. are not a few 

I. Illustration of an open letter, passing the scrutiny of the Russian Cipher-bureau, but which 
contains the secret message : ‘‘ Plot discovered. Burn the Orloff papers in Moscow.” — the one 


that most 
excites my admiration for the masterly ingenuity displayed is that illustrated in 
Nos. 51, 52, 53, 54. It is the mode of secret writing used by Russian political 
prisoners, who, under certain conditions and restrictions, are sometimes permitted 
to send and to receive letters, all of which have to undergo the scrutiny of the 
officials attached to the Russian cipher bureau. 

In No. 51 we see an illustration of a letter which is apparently quite 
unsophisticated, both as regards the text of it and the handwriting, and which 
would not excite the suspicions of the most vigilant officer of the Russian cipher 
bureau. Their tests of the application of heat, or of chemical re-agents, might be 
stringently applied to this letter, for sympathetic or invisible ink plays no part in 
this clever device—and yet this simple-looking letter transmits a vitally important 
message to its addressee, through the hands and under the very eyes of the most 
subtle and experienced officials on the staff of the much-dreaded and merciless 
Russian police. 

When we take up a pen and write, we do not usually connect all the letters 
that compose each word: for example, as I write these words, I see that, 
involuntarily, I have written wswad/ly in two little groups of letters—wsu-ally : example 
in two parts—ex-ample: involuntarily in five parts—in-vo-lunt-ari-ly : etc. In this 
peculiarity of handwriting lies the secret of this most ingenious cipher: the slight 
and almost imperceptible “ breaks” that exist in most of the words shown in No. 51 
form the basis of a cipher which has never been surpassed for ingenuity and 
simplicity—for it rests upon a simple peculiarity that is common to the handwriting 
of the ma- 


dearest Hoa. de lotta has come fiom upa fr now four 


silone. Dur Soul died hore iw the mumes last wee, you will 






































jority of 3 5 ei as 4 :1I 4 2: a. 
ee MYD EARES TOL G ANO LETT ERHA SCOM E FROM YO UFOR NOWF OUR 
9eO ple 
or I ae ee a i Ee 2:8 f ee ee 
Western M ONT HSA NDID READT O T HINKO FPOS SI B LECAU S ESOF Y OU 
nationalities. 4 ae Te es ae a ex Se ee oss 4s 
het us RSIL ENCEO URPA UL DIE DHE REIN THEM IN ESL A STWEE KYO UWIL 
i h aig oii : 2 ee s 2 5 ty ae S . ue 
trace the LNOT BE SUR P RIS EDTO KN O WT H ISM YSTRE N G THI SHOLD I 
reading of 5 ; fie | ee ’ Se --s 2:3 
the secret NGOUT ANDI ST ILLH OPE TO RECE IVE MYP ARD ON FRO 
Cate ye tan : a . eee a 5 2: 7 
message con- MPET ERS BURG H AND TOA GAIN SEEMY DA _ RLINGWIFEALEXE 
tained in No. 
51 after the No. 52.—The ‘Checker-board” Cipher. Used by Russian Political Prisoners. 
Aa 


Il. The first stage of the process employed by the receiver of the cipher in order to read the 
letter has left secret message contained in No. 51. (For explanation, see text.) 
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the hands of the wretched prisoner—who, with much care, 





designedly “breaks” his words, in certain places—after it has § 35 = P | 34.= © 
passed the scrutiny of the cipher bureau, and when it reaches J ** ~ “| 4? = ® 
the hands of the unhappy wife. SOMERS ‘alesis 

In the first place, the wife begins to write out the letter as sh A - - i 
in No. 52, dividing into separate groups of 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 “i i a st ne > 
letters, the consecutive words of the original letter. Here I Jy; - s|3; =P 
must point out that unless the last stroke of the last letter §f13 = c}ur = 
of a word in No. 51 point upward, that letter is always 344 = of 35 = F 
understood to be connected with the first letter of the next 5! Vitis = £ 
word. For example, the y of my does not point upward, so 915 = = |42 = 8 
it is held to be connected with the d@ of dearest: as the first §47 ~ * | = 
“break” occurs after the @ of dearest, so the first little group JS ~ ~|* = 7 
written out by the wife is the Myp shown in No. 52, and . _— on _— 
she writes a 3 over this group because it contains three letters. ot = Ula @ - 
The next connected group of letters is given by the EARES §4. — g|43 = 
of dearest: this is accordingly entered in No. 52 and a 5 ff33 = nJ13 = c 
written above it: the last stroke of the ¢ of dearest in No. 51 44 = T | 245 ° 
does not point upward, so it is to be connected with the of J 23 = H}s2 = w 
of olga (a “break” occurs after this 7), and thus Tot is the 5 = = | 











next group written by the wife in No. 52. And so the first 
process of reading the secret message goes on; where the last No. 53 ~The “Checker- 


a board” Cipher. I1l. The 
stroke of the last letter of a word points upward (as in the second, and final, stage 


o of No in No. 51), that letter ends a cipher group as well . ee nee 
a at Z by the receiver of the 

as the word of which it is the last letter: see the ANo of cipher in order to read 
No. 52, the a of which forms part of this group of three the secret message : 
cas “Plot discovered. Burn 

letters, because the @ of e/ga does not point upward, and the Orloff Papers in 


because the full-stop after o/ga has no significance whatever to Moscow.’ 
the decipherer of the hidden message. 

Thus, the letter in No. 51 is re-written as in No. 52—more quickly than 
the process is described—the last significant group being the D A at the bottom 
of No. 52: the group of fourteen letters that follows this D a has no meaning to the 
wife, because she sees that no “break” occurs in No. 51 as regards these fourteen 
letters ... rding wife, Alexe. The last stroke of the g in darling does not point 
upward, nor does the e of wéfe, and so these last fourteen letters form one unmeaning 
group, which is only entered in No. §2 for the sake of completeness. 

I have mentioned that when the wife writes in No. 52 all the successive little 
groups of connected letters, she also writes above each 
group the numeral which represents the number of letters 
tf, |s|c |p |e] in each group: to these numerals she now turns in order 
to finally read the secret message. She separates these 
___|___|__] numerals into consecutive pairs (see the dots between each 
3. |™M/N|o| Pf pair in No. 52), and writes them in the form shown in 


























Eo oy lel No. 53: 35; 32, 34, etc. The wife then looks at her 
f |||“ checker-board,” illustrated in No. 54, and sees that ¢hirty- 
s v | w | x | y¥ |Z] five equals P, that thirty-one equals ZL, that ¢hirty-four 





, equals O, etc.: the unit-figures being at the top of No. 54 
No. 54.—The “Checker-board ’ ba ip uth ‘ 
Cipher. IV. The Key checker. and the ten-figures at the left-hand side of it. 
ene Spe tes : By thus referring to the “checker-board” given in 
v= 2@lt.: 00 = 4 - Of% . . . 
> ee ee No. 54, the secret message is easily read off, and it proves 
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tobe: Plot discovered. Burn 
the Orloff papers in Moscow. 
@® 32" 15° 15° 44 32, 15. 24° 33° 35. II “42° 24° 43°34" 33° 32 34" 33° 14° Il 54 Truly, this cipher is a striking 
® T Y R A N T T Y R A N T rT Y R A N T fe Y R illustration of the inventive 
ingenuity that is bred by dire 
necessity, brought about by 
© 76°69'57°55'65°59°68'87'77'22'75 68°87 88°75'43'67'77'58°65'96 | injustice, tyranny, and cruelty. 
The four illustrations, Nos. 


No. 55.—Modern Numerical Cipher used by Russian Nihilists. This cipher 55, 56, 57 and 58, relate to 
is akin, in principle, to that used for diplomatic despatches, and it . ae coitia® 
defies detection if the key-word committed to memory by two corre- a mode of secret " ruamg, 
spondents be unknown to the would-be decipherer (TYRANT is the that is almost as ingenious 

D ( w 1 ° 
key-word here). J. The conversion of the message shown in line @® as that illustrated by Nos. 
into the cipher shown in line ©. (For explanation, sce text.) : : 
51-54, and which is abso- 


lutely indecipherable if the key-word agreed upon by two correspondents be 
unknown. This numerical cipher is used by the Russian political prisoners who are 
suspected or convicted of complicity in nihilism: by the use of this inscrutable 
cipher these prisoners defy the ingenuity of the Russian cipher bureau even if letters 
written in this cipher fall into the hands of the officials—for this method is not, 
of course, used for “open” letters which the writer knows will be examined by the 
cipher bureau. 

Here is the explanation of this cipher. No. 55 shows in line © the message to 
be communicated to a friend, who knows that the word 7 YRAWNT is the key-word 
agreed upon for these cipher messages. In order to convert this message into 
cipher, the writer enters in line © of No. 55 the numerical equivalent of each of 
the letters of his message, which numbers are obtained by reference to the “lettered- 
square” shown in No. 58: thus, 47 = 32, E = 15, T = 44, etc. Having 
completed line © in No. 55, the writer fills in line @ by writing the key-word 
TYRANT along the line, until all the spaces occupied by his message are equally 
occupied by the key-word or by part of it: thus, in the present instance, as 
there are twenty-one letters in the message, he writes the key-word three times and 
one-half—see line @ in No. 55. Then, in line @, he enters the numbers that 
correspond to the letters of the word 7 YRAN7, which, as for line ©, he takes from 
the lettered-square given in No. 58. The conversion of the message into cipher is 
completed in line ©, which is obtained by adding together the numbers in lines 
2 and 4 shown in No. 55. This, then, is the cipher to be sent away, and No. 56 
shows the form in which it would be sent; and it may safely be said that no 
person—not even one who is acquainted with this mode of cipher—-can decipher the 
meaning of No. 56 unless he know that the key-word committed to memory is 
TYRANT. All the usual aids to solving cipher are useless here, for the same 
letter of the real message is represented in the cipher by numbers that are different. 
For example, in No. 56, the m of mee? is re- 
presented by 76, the m of me by 65, the m of 
Monday by 43, the first e of meet by 69, the 76° 69° 57° 55°65 "59°68 
second e of meet by 65, the e of me by 59, 
etc. It will now be perceived what an 87°77° 22°75 ° 68° 87°88 
admirable cipher this is, for no clue is given 
by it as to the hidden meaning: in some 75°43 °67°77 58° 65 * 96 
numerical and other ciphers, the frequency 
of the sign that stands for the letter e will eR : 

: ‘ 3 No. 56.—Modern Numerical Cipher used by Russian 
often give a clue, as will also the sign Nihilists. II. The cipher letter. 


sts driv so wae ire gee 


©) 44°$4°42°11°33°44°44°54°42°11'33°4444°54°42°11'33°44°44°54°42 
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that represents the’ double 
4, and there are many 
other details for which 
the practised decipherer , 
is keenly on the alert: © 76°69°57°55°65°59°68°87°77°22°75 68°87 °88°75°43°67°77'58°65'9C° 
here he is completely [[@) 44'54'42°11'33°44'44'54°42°11'33'44'44'54'42'11'33'44'44'54'42" @ 
baffled, for the numerical ® 32°15°15"44°32°15'24°33°35°11'42°24°43'34'33'32°34'33'14'11'54° @ 
equivalents of the same I@mee TM E‘ILN'P aR i S°O N'M oN oD ay’ @ 
letter of the alphabet vary t— 


in nitely in ) No. 57-—Modern Numerical Cipher used by Russian Nihilists. J1l, The 
defi ns die the course of reading of the cipher letter shown in No. Ll. by means of the key-word 


—— KEY WORD —— 
TYRANT 


44°54°42°11'33'45° 











a single message, and this TYRANT, and dy reference to the lettered-square shown in No. IV. 
protean nature of the cipher Fr nets ae a 


is its most characteristic feature—and yet it is simplicity itself. 

When the recipient of the cipher wishes to read the secret message, he proceeds 
as is set out in No. 57: he writes in line © the numbers which compose the 
cipher, and which he copies from No. 56; in line © he writes numbers that 
correspond to the letters of the key-word 7 YRANT, and which numbers he obtains 
from the lettered square in No. 58; he then subtracts the numbers in line © from 
those in line @, and writes the result in line @; and, finally, in line © he 
enters the letters which correspond with the numbers in line @, and which letters 
he reads at a glance from the lettered-square given in No. 58: he then reads off 
the message, Meet me in Paris on Monday. 

It is interesting to note that the lettered-square shown in No. 58, and which 
plays the second réé in this cipher, as it does also in the other Russian cipher 
illustrated in Nos. 51—-54, is a device that is extensively used by the inmates 
of Russian prisons. Many of the prisoners are so expert in the use of this 
square that they do not need to write it upon paper or upon the wall of their 
cells, but it is pictured in the mind and employed in various ways. For example, 
a prisoner wants to communicate with the man.in the cell next to his own, who, 
almost for a certainty, is also acquainted with the use of this square—he wishes 
to ask, Who are you? and he raps on the wall between the two cells, thus: 
5 Traps a pause, 2 raps a pause (W); 2 raps a pause, 3 raps a pause (/7); 
3 Taps a pause, 4 raps a pause (QO); and so on, until the question has been 
rapped out on the wall (see No. 58). Again, if two prisoners are in sight of each 
other, they will word this lettered-square by the aid of holding up 1, 2, 3, 4 or 
5 fingers in the proper sequence; and, at night, if a candle and a handkerchief 
be available, a conversation is similarly carried on by alternately obscuring and 
disclosing the light of the candle with the handkerchief until 
3 | +|5 the sentence is completed. 

‘ere There are various other ingenious ways of utilising this 

-——|— — — lettered-square ; and as the Russian intellect is quick and 
2u' |° |") 1) S47 subtle, and as many of these prisoners are men of high 
L|M | N ©} PT] intelligence, it can readily be perceived what an invaluable 
44e |Rr|s tr x] thing to these prisoners is this little square, with its twenty- 
five letters and its five numbers: it is no exaggeration to say 

that the mental activity and the interest produced by using 
No. 58—Modern Numerical this square for purposes of communication has saved many 
Cipher used by Russian / 


Nihilists. IV. The lettered- Wretched prisoner from madness or from suicide. 

square. (11=A:12=B: 

18=C: et.: 5=X: 

bh = Y: 65 =Z. And now I—the showman—have shown you—the lookers- 
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on—nearly all that I have gathered together about these secret ciphers. There are 
still two or three more devices, such as inserting between the visible lines of writing on 
a letter-page another message, written in ink that remains invisible until chemically 
treated or until heated ; but this is too well known a device to be worthy of special 
illustration. There is also the “Dictionary” cipher, of which the Duke of Portland 
has a specimen. In this device two precisely similar dictionaries were numbered 
down the margin of each page, a different number being written against each 
word printed on the pages of the dictionary. So that when using this cipher, a 
writer merely turned up the page of the book that contained the printed word 
he wanted, and then wrote—not the word, but the number written against it in 
the margin of his dictionary. A simple process, that merely had to be repeated 
by the addressee of such a cipher-letter to enable him, by the aid of his prepared 
dictionary, to at once read the secret message sent to him. 

The concluding sentences of Parts I., II., and III. have each been written in 
cipher and later on explained. Here is the concluding sentence of Part IV., 
and last, of this account of Secrets in Cipher. It has been written by means of 
the device illustrated and exactly explained in Nos. 55 to 58, but the key-word 
TYRANT there used has not been used for this concluding sentence; therefore 
the meaning of the cipher which now follows will never be solved by any one. The 
“box,” which for us has been unlocked to let out the cipher secrets of past 
centuries, has now closed and firmly shut its fastenings for one hundred years of 
future time. 


Joun Ho tr SCHOOLING. 
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HE = second-class 
railway carriage 
in which I jour- 

neyed from Verona to Mantua 

was quite old enough to have been 
in existence in the days of Romeo, 

and at first I was inclined to assume 
that it was the identical carriage in which 
he fled from the vengeance of the Verona 
government after his “ difficulty,” as the Americans would 
cali it, with Tybalt. But it was not long before I perceived 
that neither Romeo, nor any one else, would ever have thought of the 
Verona-Mantua railway as a means of flight. Romeo was compelled to 

travel rapidly, and therefore he either walked or rode to Mantua. Nobody takes 
the Verona-Mantua train who has not abundance of leisure, for, next to the 

South-Eastern train between Cannon Street and Charing Cross, it is the slowest 

railway train in Europe. 

The country between Verona and Mantua is flat, with the exception of a range 
of low hills westward of the line. It is thoroughly irrigated, and every inch of 
ground is cultivated. The average Italian, who estimates the beauty of a landscape 
by its productiveness per acre, regards this part of Lombardy as one of the most 
beautiful parts of Italy. It is, however, by no means an uninteresting region, for 
it has been the scene of a dozen hard-fought battles. The train passes within 
sight of the monuments erected on the battle-fields of Solferino and Custozza, and 
within a short distance of those of Goito and Curtatone. Custozza has been a 
fatal field for Italy, for it was there that the Piedmontese were beaten by Radetsky 
in 1848; and the Italians were beaten by their own general, the brave and honest 
La Marmora, in 1866. A more loyal and chivalrous patriot than La Marmora 
never lived ; but when, to use the words of one of his contemporaries, he “ knocked 
his stupid head against the Quadrilateral ” at Custozza, he demonstrated that a general 
may have every personal and civic virtue, and be at the same time the deadliest 
foe of the army which he commands. 

The approach to Mantua is not unlike the approach to Venice. The town is 
nearly surrounded by a broad lake made by the expansion of the Mincio; and as 
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the train rolls over the long bridge, and the traveller watches the fishing-boats 
with their painted sails glide between him and the tall red towers of the city, he 
is filled with admiration or the picturesqueness of Mantua. Suddenly a chorus of 
thousands of frogs breaks on his ear, and a dozen mosquitoes settle on his brow, 
and he begins to wonder if it is possible for a foreigner to sleep in Mantua without 
contracting fever and perilling his soul by midnight address to the mosquitoes. 

The cabmen had struck the day I arrived in Mantua, and the open space in 
the rear of the station was deserted, except by the omnibus of the Hotel Croce 
Verde. When I reached the hotel, and found that no cab could be had, I hired 
the omnibus, for a drive through the town. It was a small omnibus, with a double 
share of the maddening rattle which usually characterises that sort of vehicle. The 
driver conducted me to all the points of interest in the city, and I was regarded 
by the crowds in the street with something of the admiration which a Roman 
general driving in his chariot on the day of his triumph must have awakened. 

I should never have known half as much about Romeo as I now know, had 
it not been for the builder of that omnibus, who had ornamented the interior with 
a large mirror occupying all the space at the forward end of the vehicle. It 
was a maddening mirror, for it constantly showed me Mantua and its inhabitants 
reversed. Looking into the mirror I seemed to be constantly approaching places 
which I was in reality leaving behind. A dozen times a pretty Mantuan girl would 
flash her eyes at me from the mirror, and when I eagerly leaned out of the window, 
expecting that the omnibus would presently overtake and pass her, I found that 
it had already left her so far behind that I could not identify her. To a man 
possessed as I was at the time with the unholy thirst for snapshot photographs, this 
sort of thing was extremely annoying ; and finally, the mirror gave me a headache 
as well as a lesion of the temper. I began to see strange sights in it, which I 
could not see from the windows of the omnibus, no matter how wildly I might 
twist my neck. At times the Mantuan streets seemed centuries older in the mirror 
than they seemed to my unassisted eyes. After a while I understood the meaning 
of this strange phenomenon. That mirror was not merely reversing the vision of 
the modern Mantua, but it was giving me glimpses of the Mantua of the year 1300 
or thereabouts—the Mantua that Romeo saw and Shakespeare dreamed of. I hold 
that mirror responsible for the odd adventure which happened to me during my 
stay in Mantua, and on the whole, at this distance of time, I am rather grateful 
to the builder of that omnibus, though his mirror did embitter my life during that 
long drive through, across, and around Mantua. 

I had taken with me one of those dictionaries of elegant quotations written by 
the indefatigable scissors of Mr. Augustus Hare, and put forth by him under the 
pretext that they are guide-books. Mr. Hare remarks that when you “tread the 
deserted and silent streets in the older town, and the five squares of the deserted 
palace, so solemn in their utterly decaying and mouldering splendour, you feel as 
if you were dead. . . . All is placid, stagnant decay. . . . All is damp, mossy, and 
mouldy. When a human figure comes stealthily round a corner it startles you 
that anything can be living here besides yourself.” This is all very pretty, but 
unfortunately it is very far from being true. The chief streets of Mantua are 
crowded, and the side streets are no more silent and deserted than are the side 
streets of Milan or Florence. I looked in vain for the grass and-moss and decay 
of which Mr. Hare speaks. I did, however, note that the city was well supplied 
with electric lights, and in three or four of the shops, as I drove past, I caught 
sight of a man standing with the handles of a telephone at his ears, and that 
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“It was a maddening mirror.” 


agonised expression of face which the telephonic listener invariably assumes. 
Mantua is a busy, and for Italy a prosperous town, and it ought, in common 
with many other Italian towns, to demand an immediate apology and retraction 
from Mr. Hare. 

But most of us who have visited Italy know by this time that Mr. Hare’s 
relations with Italy are, so to speak, strained. He is the only one of the great 
powers of Europe that has persistently refused to recognise the Italian kingdom. 
When he has occasion to speak of the Italian Government he is careful to call it 
the “Subalpine,” or the “ Sardinian,” or the “ Piedmontese” Government. He is 
a staunch apologist for Papal rule in Rome and Austrian rule in Lombardy, and 
there is nothing that the Italian Government has done that does not meet with 
his warm disapproval. Naturally, this is very painful to all patriotic Italians. It 
is said that when a new English Ambassador comes to Rome, the first thing that 
the King says to him is, “Tell us, for the love of Heaven! how can Italy secure 
the recognition of Mr. Hare?” To Mr. Hare’s vision the busy, teeming streets 
of Mantua are deserted and grass-grown now that the “Sardinian” flag floats over 
the town. And then, perhaps, when Mr. Hare visited Mantua, the inhabitants 
had notice of his coming, and shut themselves up. This would explain his belief 
that the streets are deserted, though it would hardly explain the moss and grass 
which he fancies that he found. 

After my drive through Mantua, I went back to the hotel for dinner. I can 
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Castella di San Giorgio, Mantua, 


speak freely of the Croce Verde, for it no longer exists as an hotel. The proprietor 
has marched with the times, and, yielding to a thirst for electric lights and modern 
drainage, has closed, the Croce Verde and opened a new and modernised hotel, 
where the Cook’s tourist can obtain his plain boiled potatoes and the rest of his 
accustomed cookery. I am not going to describe my dinner, though it will long 
linger in my memory as a typically Italian dinner—than which no higher praise could 
be given to it. The dining-room was large and cool, for vines shaded the windows, 
and the stone floor was sprinkled assiduously by a small boy, who was clearly a 
gardener’s assistant, and who scrutinised the corners of the room with the evident 
expectation of finding fresh salads in the act of sprouting. There were two waiters 
in dress coats of the time of Romeo, and they were assisted by the landlord himself, 
who wore a morning-jacket as a badge of superior rank. The wine was the full-bodied 
Grignolino, guiltless of water, and perhaps a trifle too demonstrative in boasting of 
near kinship to vinegar. It was a wholesome, satisfying dinner, and when I had 
finished my bit of Parmegiano, and lighted my Minghetti cigar, I was able to reply 
with some little enthusiasm to the waiter’s kindly question as to how I had enjoyed 
the “kitchen ” of the Croce Verde. 

“I suppose Romeo stopped at this hotel when he came to Mantua ?” I remarked. 

“ Precisely,” replied the waiter. ‘The Signor Romeo always comes here to dine ; 
and behold him! at this very moment!” 

As he spoke a young lieutenant of dersag/ieri entered the room, and hanging up 
his hat and sabre, seated himself with a bow at my table. 

“This,” said the waiter, “is the Signor Lieutenant Romeo dei Montecchi.— 
Signor lieutenant! this egregious foreigner was at this very moment demanding of 
your news. Permit that I present him to you. The Signor is an Englishman of 
the most distinct.” 
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“** Behold him !'” 


The young man smiled an irresistible smile, that at once made me feel that we 
were old acquaintances ; and, making me a military bow, with a sharp click of his 
meeting boot-heels, said that he was charmed to meet me. 

“And so,” I said, after the preliminary exchange of social inanities, “you are 
teally the Romeo of whom so much poetry has been written ? ” 

“The same, at your service,” he replied, with his black eyes twinkling. “I had 
to leave Verona for a little while after that unfortunate affair with the poor Signor 
Tibaldo, but I am in no hurry to return. Mantua is a second country to me.” 

“ And the Signorina Giulietta?” I asked. ‘Is she waiting for you at Verona?” 

“Oh yes!” he replied. ‘ At this precise moment she has gone to the Exhibition 
at Milan with her governess, but she will return in a few days.” 

“T never knew before that you were in the Jdersaglter’,” I remarked, somewhat 
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doubtfully ; for the presence of Romeo in Mantua several centuries after his death at 
Verona, as reported by Shakespeare, somewhat puzzled me. 

“That is strange,” he answered. “I have been seven years in my regiment, and 
the Signor Shakkaspeera ought to have known it.” 

“Shakespeare seems to have made several mistakes,” I continued. ‘“ He said that 
both you and the Signorina Giulietta were dead : I trust that this was a mistake ?” 

“Entirely a mistake,” he replied. “Your Shakkaspeera said that we had 
committed suicide by taking poison. Why should I take poison merely because 
one pretty girl was dead? Mantua is full of pretty girls. Only a man with the 
spleen, who had never seen our Italian girls, and had never dined at the Croce Verde, 
would dream of taking poison.” 

I spent an hour at the dinner-table with the young lieutenant, and then accepted 
his invitation to take a stroll with him. By this time I had become fully reconciled 
to the presence of Romeo in Mantua in the year 1894. I remembered the magic 
mirror of the omnibus, and decided that it was responsible for the visible presence of 
Romeo. Had it not shown me curious medizval streets when I was driving through 
the town—streets that were quite invisible when I looked out of the window in search 
of them? If the mirror could do this, it could easily bring back the people of the 
Mantua of the fourteenth century. 

The chief street was a blaze of electric light as we turned into it from the courtyard 
of the Croce Verde. Before the caffés groups of Romeo’s brother-officers were sitting, 
mingled with grave and respectable townsmen, fulfilling the daily duty of discussing 
the political situation. ‘The sidewalk, under the heavy arcades, was crowded with men 
and women, and the beauty of the latter struck me as affording an easy explanation of 
Romeo’s acquiescence in his exile from Verona. It was amusing to see how delight- 
fully the young man swaggered down the street. I learned then for the first time that 
it is possible for an officer of dersaglieri, provided he is young and handsome, to 
swagger in a way that is not only entirely unobjectionable, but positively attractive. 
He had a whispered compliment or an admiring glance for every pretty woman 
whom we passed, and I doubt if even the severest of English spinsters could have been 
angry with him, had it been possible for him to whisper to her that she was sémpatica. 

As we passed through the Piazza Dante, with its statue of a humpbacked boy in 
a nightshirt seated under a Gothic canopy on the side of a wall, and called for some 
inexplicable reason a statue of Vergil, I asked Romeo if his family was still at feud 
with the Capulets. 

He laughed scornfully. “Signore!” he said, “my father is associated with the 
Marchese dei Capuletti in business. They have a contract for lighting the Corso with 
electricity, and they play dominoes together every night. Your Shakkaspeera was 
shamefully wrong in accusing us of quarrelling. I had to call out my old friend 
Tibaldo, because of certain remarks made by him which I do not at this moment 
recollect, on a subject which I have now forgotten, but there was really no quarrel 
between us.” 

“There is another thing I would like to ask, if I have your permission,” I pursued. 
“Shakespeare says you were in love with some one the very night you met the 
Signorina Giulietta, and that you instantly forgot your first love. I never could under- 
stand how one could change his affections so suddenly: tell me, did Shakespeare tell 
the truth in this matter?” 

“For once he did,” replied my friend. “ But what is there strange about my 
having been in love, and why should you doubt it? I have been in love many, many 
times, and hope to live to be in love many more. It is the chief amusement of life, 
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Piazza Dante, Mantua. 
my dear friend, and I cannot think what you English are made of that you are content 
with a single love.” 

“ And you have fallen in love since you loved Giulietta ?” I cried. 

“That was some time ago,” he replied ; “and what would life have been to me if 
I had loved none but her? Ah! there is such a beautiful woman here in Mantua 
at this very moment. If you saw her you would say, ‘Romeo! if you do not love 
that woman you will be no more my friend.’ ” 

We were in the great Piazza Sordello, where stands the Ducal Palace once 
inhabited by the Gonzagas. The moon seemed poised on a corner of the summit of the 
lofty “ Tower of the Cage,” and in the middle of the Piazza rose a marble monument 
to the martyrs of Italian freedom. And here, in the moonlight.that fell impartially 
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“'* This bridge,’ said Romeo, ‘always pleased me.'” 
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Piazza Sordello, 


on medizval tower and modern statue, was Romeo, cheerfully telling me of his 
faithlessness to Juliet! It was becoming exasperating, the way in which the centuries 
were mixing themselves together. 

“€om2 on,” cried Romeo: “we must go down to the bridge of San Giorgio, and 
hear the frogs at their singing.” 

We passed through a low archway, and, after skirting the broad, dry ditch that 
surrounds the ancient Gonzaga Castle, we reached the shore of the lake. ‘Thousands 
of frogs were croaking, as they croaked in the days of Vergil and the nights of 
Dante. It is at least two thousand years since this hoarse concert began, and never 
for a single moment has it ceased, either day or night. 

“Listen to them,” said Romeo. ‘When I first came to Mantua they annoyed 
me. Now I like them. Just so you English people have croaked about constancy 
and the like ever since your Shakkaspeera described me as foolish boy. But. the 
world takes its way in spite of the frogs.” 

Romeo was becoming philosophical, which was totally out of accord with my 
conception of him, and I hurried him away from the neighbourhood of the frogs. 
He presently took the lead, and in a few moments he had brought me to the great 
bridge called the Argine Mulino, which crosses the lake, and combines in_ itself 
the varied functions of bridge, dam, mill, and granary. The water rushing under 
its arches turns a dozen vast water-wheels, and these in turn set in motion the 
millstones in a dozen stone mills which occupy all of one side of the bridge. 

“This bridge,” said Romeo, “always pleased me. It was built in the twelfth 
century, and so you see that it is even older than I.” 

“ Let us sit down,” I said; “I want to ask you more about Verona, and 
your life there. Here is a stone bench. Tell me, now, do you expect to marry the 
Signorina Giulietta ?” 
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“Am I quite mad?” he replied. “I must tell you that the Capuletti are no 
longer rich. The Marchese lost his fortune in building new houses in Verona, which 
there is no one to buy. Therefore the Signorina has no dowry, and of course 
marriage is impossible. It is a pity, for I love her dearly ; but what would you have ? 
Perhaps if her papa makes another fortune with the electric light we shall marry, 
but at present we must content ourselves with loving—which, my friend, is much less 
expensive and far more pleasant than marrying.” 

“And what does Friar Lawrence say to this?” I demanded, becoming indignant 
at Romeo’s want of sentiment. 

“Ah! you mean the excellent Don Lorenzo? Yes: Shakkaspeera has written 
truly of him, for he isa good man. He says that we would be mad to think of 
marriage, and he advises the Signorina to marry my friend Benvoglio. He is a good 
devil, Benvoglio, and has a nice little property. Yes, I am of the opinion that Don 
Lorenzo’s advice should be followed.” 

*‘T suppose that Mercutio was also a good devil?” I remarked. 

“T know whom you mean,” said Romeo, “though you pronounce his name 
after your English fashion. Yes, he is not altogether bad, but oh! my friend! 
he is so tiresome : I am glad to be in Mantua, where he cannot talk to me.” 

“T thought he was dead,” I said. 

“Oh, no! he still lives. He is an advocate, and he means to go to Parliament. 
That is why he talks everybody deaf and dead.” 

We walked back into the town. I liked Romeo, and in certain aspects admired 
him, but I wished that he had remained dead in the tomb with Juliet. In that case he 
would have been so delightfully romantic ; whereas now I found him as prosaic as 
everything else in this prosaic century. 

We came back through the quiet streets, where the sabre of Romeo clanked on 
the pavement, and the stray and belated cats fled in fright. The cat, as every 
naturalist knows, is extremely superstitious, and without doubt the Mantuan cats 
recognised Romeo as a belated ghost. 

“Tt is such a pity!” I exclaimed, speaking to myself. 

“You were saying ?” hinted Romeo delicately. 

I could not, in cold blood, inform the young man that it seemed a pity 
that he had not remained dead ; so I merely remarked, “It is a pity that the ‘lean 
apothecary ’ was an invention of Shakespeare. I should like to see him.” 

“You mean the man who is said to have sold me the poison? ‘The story is 
partly true and partly false. Shakkaspeera mistook a wine merchant for an apothecary, 
that was all.” 

“ And it was a very natural mistake,” I added, “ considering the sort of wine that 
Shakespeare probably drank in his earlier days.” 

“We will go and see the wine merchant,” said Romeo. ‘“ His wine is excellent, 
and I suspect that Shakkaspeera may have seen me in the shop one day when | 
had perhaps drank the least thought too much.” 

He showed me the way to a little wine shop. It might have been the shop of 
the lean and obscure apothecary, for it was insignificant in size, and situated in an 
obscure street. But the wine was certainly good, and there did not seem to be 
the least suggestion of any deadly poison in the big-bellied, genial-looking bottles 
and flasks, that filled the shelves. 

Over the wine I asked Romeo when he intended to return to Verona, and if 
he meant to spend his evenings under Juliet’s balcony. He explained that he was 
in disgrace, rusticated, so to speak, for thirty days, on account of his duel with Tybalt, 
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but that he should be on duty with his regiment in Verona in the course of another 
week. As to Juliet, he rejected with scorn the suggestion that he should pass his 
evenings under her balcony. No! he would meet her frequently on her way to and 
from church, and they could look into each other’s eyes. Then, too, he could 
correspond with her by the help of her nurse, who, he maintained, was not a nurse 
at all, but only her German governess. “Some day,” he added, “she will be 
married, and then we can see each other as often as we please. Marriage is a most 
excellent thing for a girl when she has no dowry and her lover is poor. After 
marriage she can meet him and no one can find fault with her.” 

I felt that Romeo’s morals had deteriorated in the last five hundred years, but it 
was not worth while to remind him of the fact. He saw me home to my hotel, 
and begged me to call on him should I ever come to Verona. Then he kissed me 
on both cheeks, and after making me a bow that would have filled any Romeo ever 
seen on the English stage with hopeless envy, he went away. 

I left Mantua early the next morning. The landlord had gone to inspect his 
new hotel, and the waiter who had introduced me to Romeo was invisible. To 
this day, I have never been able satisfactorily to explain my meeting with Romeo. 
Did I dream the whole affair, or did some jovial young officer practise a jest at my 
expense, or had the magic mirror brought back to me across the long centuries the 
Romeo of whom Shakespeare wrote ?. I do not know that I am required to guess the 
true answer, and so I leave it, as it always will be to me, a mystery. 


W. L. ALDEN 
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“IS CHRISTIAN REUNION POSSIBLE?” 
IF 


S Christian Reunion possible? The question itself ought to be an impossible 
one to those who believe in Christianity. But since the question is raised, 
and that, as no one can doubt, in perfect good faith, I will try to answer it in 

the sense in which it is asked, and to express the sentiments of some who think 
that Reunion is not only possible but attainable, not only a pious aspiration but a 
result to be laboured for in the strength of a confident hope. But in the first place 
what is meant by Christian Reunion? If it means the actual ingathering of every 
single individual professing and calling himself Christian into the visible unity and 
communion of the Church, then, although we should not dare to call so happy 
a consummation impossible, yet we could hardly regard it as an end practically 
in view. There have always been among Christians those whom we may without 
offence call eccentric, men of exaggerated individuality, who cannot or will not fall into 
line with others, who if their eccentricity results in the distortion of vital truths are 
rightly called heretics, but who even without incurring this reproach will often drift 
into a position of religious isolation. That which always has been we may reasonably 
expect to find in the future, and therefore we leave men of this kind out of count 
when we speak of Reunion. ‘Their number may be augmented, and even largely 
augmented, at the present day by a widespread idea that the union of all Christian 
men in the visible bond of one Church is not even a desirable end, is no part of the 
purpose of our Lord, is not an essential feature of a perfect Christianity. Those who 
are possessed of this idea—the Daésstdence of Dissent as it has been called—honestly 
believe that Christian men ought to organise themselves in different and more or less 
antagonistic societies founded on common views or practices. By Christian Reunion 
we do not understand a mere friendly alliance or an interchange of compliments 
between such independent societies, and therefore we must sorrowfully admit that 
with the holders of this view we cannot profitably discuss the question. We can 
only hold up before them what we believe to be a better ideal, hoping that it may 
draw them to our side. In the meantime, with the deepest respect, with unfeigned 
admiration for their service in the cause of personal religion, with the most loving 
recognition of their real Christian character, we must reluctantly pass them by when 
we are speaking of Reunion. 

The ground of our hope, the foundation upon which we work, is our belief that 
all Christian people do naturally belong to a single divinely constituted society which 
we call the Church, We believe that our Blessed Lord Himself founded this Society, 
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that He gathered into it the Apostles and His other disciples, and that He sent them 
forth with instructions to gather into the same Society fresh disciples out of every 
nation under heaven. We believe further that He appointed the Apostles to be the 
rulers of this Society, and gave them authority and power to appoint others in their 
stead. We believe that the Bishops of the Church throughout the world are the 
present holders of this commission, and exercise it both collectively, and individually 
in their several dioceses. We believe that all the baptised are by God’s grace “ added 
to the Church,” constituted members of this one Society. Christian men, therefore, 
as it seems to us, are not held together merely by mutual sympathy, or by a bond 
of interior charity ; they are members of an organised society, they are to “continue 
steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship.” But the bond of sympathy and 
charity, though it is not the foundation of Christian union, is yet necessary to its 
perfection. To use a familiar distinction, it may not be essential to the being, but it 
is essential to the well-being of the Church. <A family is none the less a family, held 
together by a natural unity, because its members are divided by unhappy misunder- 
standings ; but the usefulness of family life is grievously marred, the true end of the 
family can be very imperfectly attained. In the Church, which is the household of 
God, the most perfect harmony and sympathy ought to prevail. “A house divided 
against a house falleth.” The Church is the witness to God, the pillar and ground 
of the truth; and the fulfilment of her mission depends in some degree upon her 
presenting to the world a spectacle of unity. To this end our blessed Lord 
prayed on the night before He suffered: “That they all may be one. . . that the 
world may know that Thou hast sent Me.” And what sort of unity is required 
for this purpose? I know, indeed, that an earnest and faithful regard can see 
that fundamental indestructible unity of the Church, which is the unity of her nature, 
the unity which is expressed by the phrase “One Lord, one faith, one baptism” ; 
but a unity which is tocompel the regard of the world, which is to be the evidence 
to all men of the truth of God, must be of another kind than this. It must be such 
as not even the faithless and the stubborn can deny or misrepresent. 

It would be idle to pretend that in our day the Church presents an aspect 
of unity such as this. It would imply the perfect and unfettered intercommunion 
of all Christian people. It would imply that Christians, wherever they might find 
themselves, should freely and willingly worship with their fellow-Christians of the 
place. It would imply between the Bishops of the various parts of the Church 
throughout the world not merely an exchange of courtesies, but the fullest interchange 
of help and support in the maintenance of faith and morals. It would not 
necessarily, or even probably, imply a rigid uniformity of practice throughout the 
world, nor even perhaps an identical expression of the one faith held in common by 
all. It need not mean the effacement of nationa! taste or character. Indeed, the 
unity would be the more manifest, because the more triumphant, which should rise 
superior to some of the strongest barriers which separate man from man. ‘The glory 
and honour of the nations are to be brought into the city of God, and there, with 
all their diversity of gifts, they should live together as the people of a city that is at 
unity with itself. 

Christian Reunion is the restoration of this unity. It is not a federal union of 
churches which are naturally separate and independent. That might well be an 
impossible dream. It is not an artificial union of incongruous religions. It is not an 
unreal affectation of union arrived at by compromise, by silently dropping or ignoring 
the crucial differences between the contracting parties. It is nothing of this kind 
that we pray for and labour for. We look for nothing new. We look only for the 
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complete and conscious expression of that unity of the Church which is real and 
living, though obscured by centuries of misunderstanding. It is a natural unity, not 
an artificial, that we pray for; the revelation to the world of that unity in which the 
Lord founded His Church, and in which she abides one throughout all ages. 

Is this impossible? No one who believes it to be the will of God dare use the 
word. But I am asked, I suppose, to consider it in the light of human agency, to 
say if there be any prospect of a settlement which human intelligence can foresee 
and human prudence may accelerate. I reply, in the first place, that there is on all 
sides a growing desire for such reunion. The great revival of personal religion, which 
has been so wonderful a feature of the last hundred years in England and elsewhere, 
has brought with it a deepened consciousness of the iniquity of disunion, a fuller 
recognition of the grievous hurt done by it to the cause of Christ. It has been 
found to paralyse efforts for winning souls; it is a ready refuge for the careless and 
indifferent, a scandal to earnest seekers after the truth. Its deadening influence 
presses on the Mission Field, where the very heathen scorn the rivalry of contending 
sects. The evil reaches even to where there is little or no direct antagonism : 
a divided effort loses more than half its energy. Loving and earnest souls ask 
themselves in amazement what the face of the world would be if for a single year 
the whole force of Christian faith could be wielded as by a single hand. The 
thought brings with it a desire for its fulfilment; the desire will surely breed a 
resolve that it shall be fulfilled. Before such a desire, such a resolve, what barriers 
can stand? When the torrent of a divine love comes sweeping by, they must be 
mighty obstacles indeed which can stem its course. 

And what are the obstacles? They are many and great; we cannot, even if 
we would, ignore them. There are divisions among Christians of long standing, 
inveterate and obstinate. We have to reckon both with the original causes of these 
divisions, and also with the aggravations that have followed. These in some cases 
present the greater difficulty. ‘Ihe original cause of a quarrel may be forgotten, or it 
may be shown to have rested on a pure misunderstanding, or the lapse of time may 
have robbed it of all significance, and yet the quarrel may be hard to heal because 
of the inherited and accumulated prejudices which it has created. It is hard to find 
any other reason than this for the continued separation of some Eastern Churches. 
Custom and prejudice, partly national, partly ecclesiastical, alone keep them apart. 
It is therefore a mistake to dwell exclusively, or even mainly, on the origins of 
disunion ; our concern is rather with the causes which are operative now. What is 
it that now keeps Christian men asunder ? 

Our differences are partly doctrinal, partly practical. Of the latter there are 
many which are most acute, and which yet call for no more heroic treatment than 
mutual toleration. Why should we expect all men to fall in with our own practices 
of devotion, our own system of discipline, our own method of worship? What right 
have we to condemn the usages of others? Even if they seem to us mischievous or 
perilous, are we necessarily justified in seeking to destroy them? Have we never 
read of the tares in the field, and the condemnation of those who would eagerly 
root them up? The tares and wheat are not easily distinguished. Can we so 
confidently rely on our own judgment? Even if practices woyld be really perilous 
to ourselves, can we safely conclude that they are mischievous to others? Human 
character and human associations differ widely, and a practice which is edifying to 
one people may to another people, by reason of different associations, be actually 
harmful. But, apart from this uncertainty of judgment, there is another consideration 
which makes for tolerance. “Who art thou that judgest another?” It is not for 
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one part of the Church to sit in censorious judgment on another part. The whole 
only can judge the parts ; for any to assume this function is an act of usurpation. 
We may think some practice, which is freely adopted and even approved in certain 
places, dangerous in the highest degree: our own rulers might expostulate in the 
spirit of meekness and charity with those who approve it, oppose them firmly and 
rebuke them, yet not renounce their communion nor repel them. ‘To the futile 
hurling of excommunications in such cases we owe some of the worst wounds of 
the Church. 

Still there are some differences of practice which it may be impossible to treat 
with simple tolerance. They touch too closely upon the general principles of the 
government of the Church. An obvious example is found in the method of 
appointing Bishops. ‘The practice of the Roman Church, if I understand it rightly, 
requires every Bishop to receive his appointment from the Pope. I am not speaking 
of the election or nomination of the future Bishop, which is effected in various ways, 
and in some countries is left almost entirely in the hands of the Civil Power, but 
of his formal admission to his see, the grant of episcopal authority and jurisdiction. 
But among the Easterns—and the English Church has here followed their lead— 
the Bishop receives his authority from the neighbouring Bishops or Comprovincials, 
acting either collectively or through their Metropolitan. If this difference of procedure 
were a matter purely of practice, we could easily imagine the two methods continuing 
side by side in a perfectly united Church. But if the Roman procedure is based 
upon some theory of the constitution of the Church which absolutely requires the 
intervention of the Roman Pontiff, the difference is not so easily settled. But why? 
Because in that case the toleration of a different procedure would mean the surrender 
of a point of -doctrine. 

We thus come to the very heart of the whole matter: there are differences of 
doctrine between the various parts of the Church. Have we here an insuperable 
barrier against Reunion? There are some who declare it to be so, shrinking 
dismayed before its apparent size and solidity. But a closer examination may reduce 
the proportions, and may also bring to light some flaws in the structure. In the first 
place, do we sufficiently remember how many more, and how much more important, 
are the points on which we are agreed than those on which we differ? The latter 
are more in evidence because they are controverted. They loom large because they 
are largely treated, not only in controversy, but also by teachers who seek to fortify 
the minds of their learners against the possible assaults of objectors. But we who 
are separated by this barrier do not live in different planets or different elements. 
We stand on the common ground of the fundamental Christian verities. We start 
from the same principles, we differ at the most in their application—arriving thus at 
different conclusions ; we are not incapable of mutual understanding. And this is 
not all. The barrier which to some eyes appears so vast is not all real. A part 
of it is, no doubt; but the rest may be shadow cast by the real. A difference once 
established, prejudice begins to work. How many of us can remember a time when 
certain doctrines or opinions were marked for us as false or dangerous for the 
simple reason that they were associated with the Roman Church! We have since 
examined them more closely, we have shaken off some prejudice, we have found 
them to be the property not of the Roman Church only, but of the whole Catholic 
Church, and therefore our own. One more mountain has become a plain. That 
which seemed to divide us has become a link of union. 

And when all the shadow has been cleared away, when only the real barrier 
remains, is this itself after all so very solid? It is built up of definitions in matters 
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of faith which have been propounded by the various parts of the Church. I do 
not suppose that any such definition, once formally adopted and long retained, will 
ever be as formally withdrawn. That would be to stultify the action of the Church 
in the past, and to deprive her of all authority in the future. But the terms of a 
definition, however firmly adhered te, need not be universally enforced. The West, 
we may be sure, will never renounce the /i/iogue, but neither need the words be 
forced upon Easterns. It is, I believe, a growing conviction of theologians that the 
teaching of East and West is really identical. If that be agreed upon, the words will 
no longer form a barrier. If definitions cannot be withdrawn they may be explained. 
We must explain to the uttermost, said Cardinal Wiseman. I do not, I cannot 
believe that different parts of the one Church do really teach doctrines which are 
diametrically opposed. ‘They may give forth their several broken lights of the one 
truth: the whole truth will be found not by the suppression of any, but by the 
fusion of all. Explanation will be the means of this fusion. Divergent statements 
will be found not irreconcilable ; on the contrary, they will be found complementary 
to each other. ‘They may have been struck out in the passion and bitterness of 
controversy, when each side saw clearly its own aspect of truth and could see 
nothing else. ‘They are examined in the clear light of mutual charity, and together 
they are found to be but a partial expression of that supreme truth which is greater 
than our capacity. 

There are, however, some definitions which must go if there is to be a real 
return to unity. They are not definitions of the faith, nor do they pretend to be. 
They are meant for definitions of error. They brand as false a definition or a 
statement put forth by others. They are the dééris of controversy. ‘These are the 
real obstacles to Reunion, and these the torrent of charity will sweep away. The 
removal may not be easy, but it would be childish to call it impossible. Even the 
most rigid and unchanging of ecclesiastical organisations will not refuse a rehearing 
of a condemned proposition. It was condemned because it seemed inconsistent 
with the truth. ‘To reconsider it is not to palter with the truth, or to compromise 
the witness of the Church. It is only to ask in the light of new explanations 
whether the apparent conflict with the truth was real. 

The Thirty-nine Articles are full of definitions of this kind. Opinions are con- 
demned, expressions are reprobated. Among these condemnations and reprobations 
are some of the gravest hindrances to Reunion. Are they to stand? In this 
connection I cannot but refer with gratitude to the noble sermon preached by the 
Archbishop of York at the Norwich Congress. He warned us against the spirit of 
complacency in our own peculiarities. He warned us against the idea that in these 
Articles we have a final settlement of the disputes in which they originated. What 
an opportunity is here for the Church of England! She may lead the way by 
renouncing these definitions, which proclaim no truth and safeguard no doctrine 
which only serve to mark a supposed error in teaching that possibly does not 
exist, or that when explained may prove to be not antagonistic to our own. 
We shall not renounce our own positive teaching. We believe that we have 
been taught something of God, that we have seen some truths more clearly perhaps 
than other Christians, and have given them utterance. We bring our proper glory 
and honour. If we have much to gain from Rome, we believe that Rome too has 
not a little to gain from us. She can bring her treasures, we can bring ours, to 
share in the adornment of the city of God. 

Who will be the leader in the return to unity? Must there be some one manifest 
Jeader? Can there be any permanent union without some one strong centre? We 
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do not know what the providence of God may have in store for His Church, what 
things new or old He may bring forth from the treasures of His wisdom. But if 
I may express my own personal conviction, I should say that the course of history 
points to the chair of St. Peter as the centre of unity. The Church of Rome 
possesses in a high degree the qualifications for successful leadership. She combines 
a rigid hold on every principle once laid down with a wonderful facility in applying 
principles to cases. The accumulated experience of the Congregations, the trained 
diplomacy of the Papal Court, their traditional readiness to accept accomptished 
facts, would all be of inestimable service here. I do not speak of the higher 
qualities of faith and patience, for I am considering my subject rather in its human 
aspect. For some centuries the Church of Rome has been repeatedly negociating 
the reunion of various members of the Eastern Church. The results have been 
disappointing, but disappointments have their lessons. The success of the Council 
of Florence may be repeated and its mistakes avoided. Surely it is not for nothing 
in the designs of Providence that the Roman Church has gained these stores of 
experience, ready for use when the time for action comes. When the determination 
of Christian men to seek peace and ensue it has reached its due development, 
they will find ready to their hands all the resources of the Apostolic See, whose 
venerable occupant is even now calling them to a wider love, rousing them to greater 
energy, inspiring them with new hopes and the power of unfainting prayer. 


HALIFAX. 


II. 


HE question at the head of this paper, which I have been asked to discuss 
from the standpoint of a Protestant Churchman, is so far-reaching in its 
application, that I feel constrained to begin by defining the limits within 

which, at least in a single article, I can hope to reply to it. I propose, then, to 
inquire chiefly—and this is the scope of the discussion, as it has hitherto been 
pursued in these pages—whether it is possible for the Church of England, consistently 
with her own integrity, to reunite with the Church of Rome? And so far as the 
question extends beyond this particular inquiry, I shall content myself with showing, 
briefly, that closer relations between our own Church and other Protestant Churches 
and bodies in Christendom would rather be hindered than advanced by any step 
she might take in a Romeward direction; or, to put it in the words which the 
Bishop of Durham is reported to have recently addressed to his Diocesan Conference, 
“Outward reunion of the English Church with the Roman Church, as it is now, 
would, as far as I can judge, postpone indefinitely the reunion of Christendom.” 
In pursuing this inquiry, we shall do well, perhaps, in the first instance, to 
notice some of the chief grounds of objection to reunion with the Church of Rome 
entertained by English Churchmen. For the most part they are the grounds which 
led to the separation of the two Churches at the time of the Reformation; and 
although strenuous efforts have been made by members of the Anglican Communion, 
during the past half-century, to explain these differences away, we shall find, I think, 
not only from the nature of things, but also from contemporary history, that the two 
positions are eternally irreconcilable, and that reunion, as the idea is contemplated 
by the Church of Rome, really means an absolute surrender of the truths we have 
grasped in the light of the Reformation, not to speak of much that we have learned 
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in the light of science too. It is to these traditional differences that I propose, 
for the most part, to direct attention ; though other barriers, no less insurmountable, 
are to be found in the doctrines which the Romish Church has promulgated during 
the fifty years to which I have just referred. 

I take first, then, the chief grounds of;objection to reunion with Rome which 
seem most strongly to be entertained by the section of the Church of England. 
which is in more or less sympathy with the Oxford movement ; although it should 
be at once stated clearly that the section of the Church whose further objections 
we shall next consider, share these none the less fully. So far, then, as we can 
gather from their recent public utterances, these chief objections are two in number. 
In the first place, they object to the acknowledgment of the supremacy, jure divino, 
of the Bishop of Rome. In illustration of this objection I may well quote the 
following words from the sermon of the Archbishop of York, preached in October 
last before the Church Congress at Norwich :— 

“ Cardinal Vaughan may rest assured that neither the Church nor the people of England 
will ever submit themselves to an ecclesiastical despotism against which for centuries they 
protested, and which they finally abjured. The claim of Papal supremacy has been 
investigated by us again and again during the past three hundred years, and as often 
deliberately rejected. We do not resent it merely as an interference with our spiritual 
liberty: we firmly believe it to be contrary to the mind and will of Christ.” 


And again, the Archbishop says, 
“The barrier to Reunion lies in the Papal claim.” 


To the same effect, also, are the words of the President of the Congress, the Bishop 
of Norwich, in his Presidential address :— 

“Looking to the tendency of men’s minds throughout the world, the drift of human 
thought, the rising intellectual and moral forces which influence the world of men and 
appear likely to influence them increasingly in time to come, the growth and prevalence 
of principles inconsistent with the Papal system, the fact that the great rising nations of 
the world have not only rejected the Papal rule but appear to owe their pre-eminence to 
the fact that they are under the influence of a spirit incompatible with its spirit, the 
notion that the Christian world will ever pass under the domination of the Roman Pontiff 
seems to us inconceivable ; nothing but the baseless dream of the religious partisan.” 


But before we proceed, let us ask, with a view to elucidate the answer to the 
main inquiry before us, whether there is the smallest ground for expecting that the 
demands of the Church of Rome, in this respect, will be abated? We have recently 
been favoured with an utterance on the part of Cardinal Vaughan on this question. 
There lies before me the speech which he delivered last autumn at Bristol; and 
for clearness in regard to the views of the Roman See, on this matter, it must 
be conceded that it leaves nothing to be desired. ‘The Cardinal began that part of 
his address which concerns this question by saying,— 

“There was nothing which Catholics desired so ardently as to see England once more 
reconciled to the Apostolic See in the unity of the faith. There was absolutely nothing 
_ they would not do which might bring this a step nearer to realisation.” 


But, proceeding a little further, he made it clear that these words must be taken 
cum grano. He said :— 


“It is best to be perfectly frank and definite. The kernel of the question of the 
reunion of Christendom consists in the admission of the Roman claim that the Pope 
has received, by Divine right, authority to teach and govern the whole Church, as 
defined, for instance, in the Councils of Florence, Trent, and the Vatican, and as set forth 
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by Thomas Arundell, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the formulary drawn up as a test of 
doctrine in 1413, and approved by the Convocation of Canterbury; or all this may be 
briefly summed up in the famous axiom of St Ambrose, ‘Ubi Petrus ibi Ecclesia.’ . . 
Did the Divine Founder give to His Church a visible head upon earth, with power to 
teach, define, settle controversies, and govern? I fail to see the use of discussing any other 
subject. Settle this, and everything falls into its proper place and becomes easy; reject 
this, and there is no basis on which reunion is possible, even though men were prepared 
to affix their signature to every other doctrine taught in the creed of Pope Pius IV.” 


The Cardinal then proceeded to touch on a matter of which we must not lose 
sight in the present discussion. He said :— 

“I shall be met at once by the cry, ‘ You thus throw up the whole question of reunion?’ 
I say, No! Many Anglicans are already prepared to meet us, as they would say, 
half way, even on this subject of the Papal claims. They are prepared to recognise 
in the Pope not only a primacy of honour, but a spiritual supremacy, jure ecclesiastico. 
They see the need of a visible head to whom appeals may be carried, and of a judge 
in controversies. This is surely a great advance upon the doctrine of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and of the great Protestant tradition which spoke of the Pope as an Apocalyptic 
character. The difference has been thus narrowed to the question whether the Pope’s 
jurisdiction is jure ecclesiastico or jure divino, An expectation of some abatement of the 
claim of the Pope to teach and govern jure divino has been the main burden of the High 
Church literature and correspondence elicited by the Papal letter ‘ad Anglos.” One of 
their journals has declared that the hope of Reunion would be an idle dream without 
such concession on the part of Rome. Others, again, seem to hope that by creating an 
atmosphere of goodwill, by further acquaintance and mutual friendliness, in some undefined 
and undefinable way the Roman Church may be induced to recede from the doctrine 
that the Pope is the head of the Church by the distinct act of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Divine Founder of the Christian religion. It seems, therefore, to me that the straightest 
and simplest way to the discharge of our ordinary duty of preaching and defending the 
Catholic faith here in England, is to say that the Church can never recede from 
the words of Christ, constituting a visible head to His Church on ecarth, or from the 
authoritative interpretation given to those words by her constant tradition and by her 
General Councils.” 


We have now before us, on the one hand, the views of the great majority of 
English Churchmen as regards the first objection to Reunion with the Church of 
Rome—the objection on the ground of the Papal claim to supremacy ; and we have, 
on the other hand, the views of the Church of Rome herself. What may be the 
ultimate course of those persons to whom the Cardinal refers in his later sentences it 
is difficult to forecast. For my own part, I decline to prophesy ; but one suggestion 
I will venture to hazard. Can it be that, between the views held by the great bulk 
of English Church.nen, which I have already illustrated, and those entertained by 
loyal Roman Catholics, they will find themselves, in time, in that position which 
Lord Halifax has, himself, so touchingly defined in these pages as the position of 
“Christians whom we may without offence call eccentric, men of exaggerated 
individuality . . . who often drift into a position of religious isolation”? I shall 
have occasion to return to the attitude of these persons presently ; but meantime, 
in view of the irreconcilable opinions held by the two Churches as regards the 
objection we have so far considered, I am content to leave it to the reader to judge 
for himself what are the possibilities of Reunion. 

I turn now to notice the second objection usually alleged by the section of the 
English Church now under consideration—the non-recognition, on the part of the 
Church of Rome, of the validity of Anglican Orders. It must be admitted that, 
on this point, the Cardinal is more compliant, for he even goes so far as to say 
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that he has earnestly pleaded that the question should be thoroughly examined at 
Rome. But who that examines the two Ordinals, whether at Rome or elsewhere— 
who that compares the changes deliberately made in the present English Ordinal, 
in respect of the Romish Ordinal in use before the Reformation—can possibly admit 
that the two are capable of reconciliation? Examine them as we please (and the 
more we examine the better will it be for the elucidation of the question in the 
minds of English Churchmen), the plainer does it become that the two Ordinals 
are hopelessly divergent, and that, whatever the Church of Rome might profess, 
reason itself would forbid the harmonising of the two systems. 

But this brings us to a train of thought which calls for a little plain speaking, 
painful though it is, in the discussion of the insuperable differences which separate us 
from the Church of Rome, to have to point out the diverse views which obtain on 
this subject in the English Church itself. Though all schools of thought, then, must 
recognise that, were Reunion otherwise desirable, the refusal of Rome to recognise 
the validity of Anglican Orders would prove an insuperable barrier to such Reunion, 
yet it must be admitted that, in staunch adherence to the position deliberately 
taken up by the Church of England in her altered Ordinal, there is by no means 
that unanimity in our own ranks that could be desired. Judging from the evidence 
given by typical witnesses before the Ritual Commission in 1867,* and from the 
teaching and practice of many of the clergy, there is undoubtedly the strongest 
sympathy in many quarters with the sacrificial and miraculous claims made by 
Rome on behalf of those whom she ordains, and loud are the laments that our 
own Ordinal goes no further in a sacerdotal direction; but let us recollect that we 
are not dealing, in this paper, with an altered English Ordinal, one which might 
be made to commend itself to the advanced sacerdotal school,—we are dealing with 
the English Ordinal as it is, the Ordinal which our Church has deliberately adopted ; 
and while we assert, on the one hand, that it fundamentally differs from the Ordinal 
of the Church of Rome, it must not be supposed for one moment, on the other 
hand, that the masculine mind in the Church of England allows itself to whimper 
over this circumstance, or to entertain the idea of permitting the slightest sacerdotal 
modification with a view to bring about Reunion, for it finds abundant and more 
than compensating satisfaction in the reflection, which is capable of the clearest 
proof, that while the leading features of the English Ordinal are in closest harmony 
with the teaching of the Apostles and with the New Testament view of the Christian 
ministry, those of the Romish Ordinal are merely medieval; and that in this 
respect, as in many others, the barriers ought to remain so long as Rome refuses 
to be purified and reformed. While admitting, then, the insuperable nature of the 
barrier presented by the difference in the Ordinals, Protestant Churchmen at least 
only see cause to rejoice that the distinction as regards the character and functions 
of the clergy cf the two Churches is so marked ; and they cannot pretend to feel 
the slightest surprise at the attitude assumed by the Romish Church in respect of 
the second order of the ministry, who are ordained by our own Scriptural service, 
seeing, as Hooker remarks when referring to the anti-sacrificial view of their functions 
which the old standard divines, of the High Church School, had been careful to 
teach,—“ As for the people, when they hear the name (of priest), it draweth no 
more their minds to any cogitation of sacrifice than the name of a senator or 
alderman causeth them to think of old age.” It may not, indeed, be so with our 
people to-day, in view of modern sacerdotal teaching; but Rome naturally looks 
at the view of our standard divines, and at contemporary history, in judging of the 


* See Evidence of Mr. Bennett, Third Report of Commission. 
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meaning of our services and formularies, and, judging of them in this light for 
ourselves, we may well ask, in the language of the leading article of the Zzmes 
which closed the notable correspondence on Anglican Orders last year, “‘ How can 
a Church which declares, in its Articles, that ‘the sacrifices of masses were 
blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits,’ be thought to assert for its ministers 
the sacrificial functions which it expressly repudiates ? ” 

A brief comparison of the pre-Reformation and post-Reformation Ordinals, in 
use in the English Church, will clearly reveal how the sacrificial view of the ministerial 
office was expunged from the former ; and, so far as the results go, they will be found 
in closest harmony with the recent utterance of the present Bishop of Worcester, 
who says :— 


“When we turn to the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist, we find no shadow of support 
for the doctrine of a material sacrifice either in the Prayer Book, the Holy Scriptures, or 
the writings of the early Fathers; no offering of the consecrated elements, still less of the 
Body and Blood of Christ.” 


It is only with reason, then, as it seems to me, that Cardinal Vaughan remarks,— 


“Why should High Churchmen be irritated with Rome for not recognising these 
supernatural powers in Anglican clergymen, when these powers had not been recognised, 
nay, had been denounced and denied, by the great mass of clergymen in the Anglican 
Church for three hundred years down to the present day? If there was cause for 
irritation, it should be felt not against Rome, but against the formularies and traditions 
of the Church of England. . . . But it ought to be distinctly borne in mind, in order not 
to confuse the issues, that the validity of English Orders had really nothing to do with the 
question of Reunion.” 


We see, then, that in order to bring her pre-Reformation Ordinal into harmony 
with Apostolic and Scriptural views, the Church of England deliberately altered it, 
and expunged much of what the Italian Church, in pursuance of her medizval and 
un-Catholic views, considered absolutely essential in the ordination of her clergy. 
Whether or no, for purposes of expediency, she is pleased to recognise the validity 
of Anglican Orders, under existing circumstances, is a matter of comparative 
unimportance. ‘The main point remains unaltered, and Protestant Churchmen are 
thankful for it: our Orders can be shown to be Scriptural and Apostolic, hers 
anti-Scriptural and medizval. Even, then, were Rome to recognise our clergy as 
validly ordained, her recognition could not affect the point which is alone essential 
for the discussion of the question before us, that the two systems are essentially 
opposed to each other; for while Rome, on the one hand, ordains men to work 
miracles and to offer sacrifices, England, on the other hand, deliberately returning 
to Catholic and Apostolic teaching, declares such a view of things to be blasphemous 
and fraught with danger. 

But, over and above what we have already considered, we must now proceed to 
notice the insuperable objections to Reunion with Rome entertained by the section 
of the English Church which clings tenaciously to the principles of the Reformation, 
and openly avows itself to be Protestant. These objections, as I have already said, 
are based on the chief grounds of separation between the two Churches—the grounds 
on which, both in England and on the Continent, the battle of the Reformation 
was fought out. In the briefest possible manner I will allude to three of these only. 
And the first concerns the ground of the soul’s acceptance at the bar of heaven. 
Let us suppose for a moment that the differences on the questions which have so 
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far occupied our attention could be adjusted, I ask Is it possible that, on a matter 
of such vital and fundamental importance as that which is involved in the point 
before us, a modus vivendi could be discovered? - More than three centuries ago 
Germany was convulsed by strife on this subject. Rome insisted on one answer 
to the question. The German Reformers adopted another; and, in a manner as 
deliberate and determined as can be conceived, the Church of England ranged 
herself, in opposition to Rome, on the side of the Reformers. I can put the point 
at issue in no better and more telling language than it was put in my hearing, 
some years ago, by the late Canon Hoare, of Tunbridge Wells, at Leeds: 

“How should man be justified with God? has always been the iirst grand question 
for an awakened conscience. Thus, those: who know what it is to be justified through 
faith, will not be surprised at Luther's memorable statement that the doctrine of justification 
by faith is the test of a standing or falling church, for we all know that in the case of 
individuals it is the turning point between a life of fear and a life of peace ; may I not 
add between even death and life itself? Now, on this point we are in direct collision with 
Rome. The conflict turns upon a single word. How can it be of such overwhelming 
importance, some will say, if all turns upon a word? But one word may make all the 
difference between truth and error, between peace and anxiety. There was a time when 
the whole controversy respecting the Divinity of our. Blessed Saviour turned on a letter, 
the little letter « in the word opowvous, which made all the difference between oneness 
and resemblance. . The turning-point in this controversy is the one word ‘only.’ In 1546 
Rome decreed, ‘If any man shall say that men are justified by the imputation of the 
righteousness of Christ ov/y, or the remission of our sins ov/y, and not by grace and 
charity, which is infused in their hearts by the Holy Spirit, and is inherent in them, let 
him be anathema.’ That anathema the Church of England boldly challenged when, in 
A.D. 1552, she drew up her Articles ; and with distinct reference to the ‘ov/y’ of Rome’s 
decree, she ‘said exactly that on which Rome had pronounced her anathema, ‘ We are 
accounted righteous before God on/y for the merit of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ,’ 
and ‘that we are justified by faith ov/y, is a most wholesome doctrine.’ Such an Article 
does not look like a compromise. It was the direct and open acceptance of Rome's 
challenge. ‘If any man says “ovz/y” let him be anathema,’ is the decree of Rome. We 
say it, says the Church of England, for we know it to be the truth of God, and, knowing 
that, we defy your curse.” 


The second objection to Reunion, entertained especially by Protestant Churchmen, 
concerns the completeness of the sacrifice offered by our Lord Himself. Does it in 
any sense admit of repetition, and is the Holy Communion a propitiatory sacrifice ? 
The views of the Church of England and the Church of Rome are here again at 
hopeless variance, and each Church has embodied its views in formularies which, 
as regards clearness, leave no question as to their meaning. ‘To a large extent I 
have already dealt with this subject in my remarks on the question of Rome’s views 
as to Anglican Orders; it will suffice, then, to say here that while the Church of 
England authoritatively declared in her Thirty-first Article, in 1552, that “the 
offering of Christ once made is that perfect redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction 
for all the sins of the whole world, both original and actual, and there is none 
other satisfaction for sin but that alone,”-—the Church of Rome, on the other hand, 
decreed just ten years later, in the Council of Trent, “Whosoever shall say that 
the sacrifice of the mass is one only of praise and thanksgiving... but not a 
propitiatory sacrifice, or that it is profitable only to the partaker, and that it ought 
not to be offered up for the quick and dead, for sins, pains, satisfactions, and other 
necessities, let him be accursed.” 

The last objection to Reunion with the Romish Church, on the part of Protestant 
Churchmen, which I can mention here, though it by no means exhausts the list, 
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concerns the final standard of appeal as regards truth and error in matters of 
religion; and here, too, we are confronted with an impassable barrier between 
the two Churches. The Church of England, in her Sixth Article, clearly makes 
the Holy Scriptures the ultimate standard, and declares that ‘“Whatsoever is not 
read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man 
that it should be believed as an article of faith, or be thought requisite or 
necessary to salvation.” Rome, on the other hand, insists that there are two 
parallel lines of truth—Holy Scripture and unwritten tradition—and decrees that 
both are to be received “with equal sense of piety and reverence.” Will the 
reader pause, and ccnsider for one moment how vast is the distinction between 
these two views? We do not profess as yet to have explored fully all the fertile 
provinces of truth opened up to us in the sacred volume; we do not claim to 
have fathomed all its depths or scaled its heights ; but we gladly admit that, whatever 
be its depths or heights, it comes to us on evidence and with claims which make 
us ready and willing, even on the most momentous questions, to bow to its teaching 
when once that teaching has been made unmistakably plain. But are we prepared 
to grant this with respect to the illimitable information covered by the term 
“unwritten tradition”? and further, are we prepared to accept the decree of 
Rome, that no one shall “dare to interpret the Scriptures except according as 
the Holy Mother Church has held, and still holds, and also according to the 
unanimous interpretation of the Fathers, even though their interpretations should 
never at any time have been brought to light”? Let us again face the main 
question which we are discussing in this paper, and ask, in view of this demand, 
Is Reunion possible on such terms as these? Are we, like poor Galileo, to be 
compelled by the Infallible Church to recant on our knees the discovery of science 
that day and night are produced by the revolution of the earth on its axis, and 
not by the sun revolving daily round the earth? Are we to accept no doctrine, 
even if we find it plainly in the Bible, unless the passages which teach it have 
the unanimous consent of that body of men of whom it has been well said that 
it would take the wealth of Croesus to buy their writings, the age of Methuselah 
to study them, and the patience of Job to endure their contradictions? The 
Church of England knows well how to value reasonable tradition, and to give it 
an honourable place; but she claims to weigh it, and to come to an independent 
judgment as to its worth. In explaining Scripture, and throwing light on discipline 
and ceremonial, she gladly recognises its importance; but firmly does she deny 
the existence, and reject the authority, of any tradition as equal and parallel to 
that of the inspired Word of God. 

I am not aware whether Cardinal Vaughan, or any of the authorities of the 
Romish Church, have lately spoken on any of the three objections to Reunion 
which I have now mentioned as firmly rooted in the minds of Churchmen who 
cling tenaciously to the principles of the Reformation ; but while, on the one hand, 
I have not the smallest ground for supposing that the views of the Church of 
Rome are in the least degree changed with regard to them, I am satisfied, on the 
other hand, that I speak in the name of all Protestant Churchmen when I say that 
no conceivable inducement would lead them to depart by a hair’s breadth from the 
position won for them, and adopted by the Church of England, on these questions 
in the light of the Reformation; and that infinitely sooner, and at any cost to 
themselves, would they prefer to welcome a new Reformation and a new order of 
things altogether—to which many think that the present condition of the English 
Church is rapidly tending—than even dream of a Reunion with Rome, which 
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would involve the abandonment on these points of the most solemn and cherished 
convictions of their hearts and lives. 

Having said this, and having pointed out the irreconcilability of the position 
deliberately taken up by the Church of England on those points in which she is 
in controversy with the Church of Rome, I must return very briefly to that class 
of persons, still professing themselves to be members of the Church of England, 
to whom, as I said, it was possible that Lord Halifax’s mournful prophecy of 
isolation might in the future apply. The noble viscount is constantly introducing 
us to them, and never hesitates to tell us that he himself is one of them. He 
did so in his now celebrated speech at Bristol, in February of last year, and it may 
be well here to recall his exact words. He said :— 


“Let me recapitulate our position again. It is essential there should be no mistake 
about it. In the words of a recent writer, which leave nothing to be desired, ‘We wish 
for union with Rome, we wish for nothing so much, but such a desire on our part involves 
nothing inconsistent with a sincere and loyal allegiance to the Anglican Communion. We 
are convinced that there is nothing whatever in the authoritative documents of the English 
Church which, apart from the traditional glosses of a practical Protestantism, contains 
anything essentially irreconcilable with the doctrines of the Church of Rome.’” 


Whether it was the subsequent visit of Lord Halifax to Rome itself, or his still 
later visit to the Church Congress at Norwich last autumn, it is impossible to 
say; but certain it is that, when next he introduces us, and in the pages of 
this Magazine, to the persons to whom I now allude, and tells us as regards 
certain “doctrines and opinions which used to be marked as dangerous, because 
associated with the Church of Rome” (though he does not specify what these 
doctrines are), “‘We have since examined them more closely, we have shaken off 
some prejudice, we have found them to be the property, not of the Roman Church 
only, but of the whole Catholic Church, and therefore of our own,”—it is certain, 
[ say, from what he proceeds to point out, that his view expressed last spring, as 
to nothing being found in the authoritative documents of the English Church 
which is irréconcilable with the doctrines of the Church of Rome, appears to have 
undergone a material change; for he goes on to declare that there are ‘some 
definitions which must go, if there is to be a real return to unity,” and then he 
adds: “The Thirty-nine Articles are full of definitions of this kind. Opinions 
are condemned, expressions are reprobated. Among these condemnations and 
reprobations are the gravest hindrances to Reunion. Are they to stand?” One 
almost stands aghast in view of such a question asked by one who is the 
chosen President of a Society usually understood to include twenty-seven bishops 
and four thousand English clergy, not to speak of thirty thousand lay members— 
a Society which announces as its object the maintenance unimpaired of the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of England! To say the least of it, it is 
a question painfully suggestive of the gravest dissatisfaction with the English 
Church as it at present exists. If there is nothing in the authoritative documents 
of the English Church irreconcilable with the doctrines of the Church of Rome 
—the view which Lord Halifax expressed only last spring—why, in his point of 
view, should not the Thirty-nine Articles stand? If there is, is it possible that he 
has only just made the’ discovery? It would be very interesting to learn when 
and where and how he made it. The internal evidence of his own writings 
seems to fix the date of the discovery within the last ten months. One wonders 
whether, with the object of its existence still unchanged, the bishops, clergy and 
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lay members of the English Church Union, who are so anxious to defend its 
doctrines in their integrity, will again appoint as their President one who, 
notwithstanding his unwearied services on behalf of the Society, openly asks the 
question, “Are the Thirty-nine Articles to stand?” But the answer to this 
question, on the part of Protestant Churchmen, who have never failed to recognise 
in them the most hopeless barriers to Reunion with the Church of Rome, will 
receive additional significance from this question of the noble lord; and their own 
position of loyalty will, it is to be hoped, be all the better appreciated by the 
public. Yes! they reply, if the Church of England is to be maintained in its 
integrity. Yes! unless we are to forsake the pure Catholic, Apostolic and Scriptural 
teaching to which we were brought back at the Reformation. Yes! unless we are 
to relapse into medizval darkness. Yes! unless the pure heritage we have received 
from our fathers is to be betrayed by us. We have always held that the 
formularies and Articles of our Church were insuperable barriers to that Reunion 
with Rome for which Lord Halifax and his followers so ardently long; and now 
that Lord Halifax is himself a witness to the downright Protestantism of the 
authoritative documents of the Church of England, we will maintain the old 
position all the more readily and cheerfully: “ Nolumus leges Anglia mutari.” 

But besides having to reckon with Protestant Churchmen, it can hardly be 
supposed that Lord Halifax fails to know he will have to reckon also with 
another school of Churchmen ere the desires of his heart can be fulfilled. 
The late learned Bishop of Lincoln was a man who had a vast following in 
the National Church; and in his later life he wrote a book on the subject 
now under discussion, entitled ‘‘ Union with Rome,” in which he proves (p. 70) 
that the call of inspiration as regards Rome is on this wise—‘*Come out of her, 
My people.” But the call of the noble viscount and his friends is to unite with 
her—a fact which plainly shows that some serious efforts must be made by him to 
reunite the various sections of the great school to which that eminent prelate 
belonged in the English Church, ere he ventures to propose to the whole body 
of Churchmen, belonging to all schools, to agree to abandon their Articles with a 
view to effect Reunion with Rome. I might point out further that the Greek 
Church also refuses to listen to the proposals for Reunion, and that its Chief 
Patriarch has declared that it is better to have a praiseworthy war than “a peace 
which separates us from God.” What, then, may be the ultimate position of that 
body of persons who, while professing themselves above all others as “good 
Churchmen,” declare their readiness to remove the Church’s Articles with a view 
to secure their cherished desire, it is useless to discuss. Enough if I say, here, 
that when the extraordinary change of front, as regards the significance of the 
English formularies, evinced by a comparison of Lord Halifax’s speech at Bristol 
and his article in this Journal, is fully realised by Churchmen at large, there will, 
perhaps, be some clearer perception on the part of the whole body as to the 
loyalty with respect to Church of England doctrine of that section of Churchmen 
whose views I have been asked to represent in this paper. At least we shall 
have no cause to regret that, at last, the acknowledged leader of. the Oxford 
movement has been virtually compelled to admit what we ourselves have always 
strenuously maintained,—-namely, that the Articles of the English Church “ must 
go,” if ever we are to see the desire of his friends gratified by corporate Reunion 
with Rome. 

It now only remains for me to approach the general inquiry at the head of 
this paper once again in the light which is thrown upon it by a consideration of 
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the answer thereto which we may be sure would be given by the British nation. 
We have considered, so far, what are the theological and doctrinal objections to 
Reunion with Rome. We have seen, too, what are the ardent longings of those who 
have been trained in the mystical ecclesiastical atmosphere created by Dr. Pusey 
and the founders of the ‘Tractarian School, and we have noted what they are ready 
to sacrifice as regards English Churchmanship with a view to achieve their ends, 
But we will close our examination of their proposals by going forth into a purer 
and freer atmosphere, and by looking at the subject from the point of view in 
which it is regarded by this great Protestant nation, remembering that to the nation 
the question must at last be submitted, Shall the Church of England be reunited 
with the Church of Rome? What, then, I ask, would be the attitude of the nation 
to the English Church, could the Papal authorities on the one hand, and her own 
ecclesiastical rulers on the other, agree that, by any process of explanation or 
special pleading, the differences between the two Churches could be talked away ? 
Be it remembered that, after all, the Church of England is still the National 
Church of this country; and although as Churchmen we have to deplore the fact 
that large numbers of English Christians stand aloof from us, on the ground of 
our relations to the State, on questions of church government, and in some -€ases 
indeed on doctrinal grounds, yet, it may be safely asserted that on none of these 
questions would national Protestant feeling be certain to manifest itself half so strongly 
as on an overt proposal that the sacerdotal movement (which for fifty years has 
been quietly going on with the object of unprotestantising the Church of England) 
should culminate in Reunion with the Church of Rome. There is a vague idea 
abroad that the Oxford movement has merely meant the introduction of bright 
musical services, and the rescue of our churches. from the slovenly, decayed and 
disgraceful condition into which all parties alike had allowed them to fall till 
within the last fifty years; and it was a grievous mistake, from which they are 
suffering to-day, that Protestant Churchmen did not take the lead in this work, 
and thus accommodate themselves to improved national tastes—for surely such work 
has in itself no more essential connection with the Oxford than with the Protestant 
movement. But once let the nation grasp what is the ulterior object of the former ; 
once let England lay to heart the lesson which Lord Halifax now openly proclaims, 
namely, that “the Reunion of Christendom is the only legitimate conclusion of 
the Oxford movement” (and we have seen sufficiently that when he speaks of the 
Reunion of Christendom his dominant idea is Reunion with Rome), and I venture 
to predict that, should his object be attained in the Church itself, it will not be 
tolerated for a day longer as the National Church. It is not too much to say 
that the people of England detest the idea of priestcraft, Jesuitry, the enforced 
celibacy of the clergy, and all the other adjuncts of the Church of Rome, while 
as regards the confessional for their wives and daughters, they loathe the very 
conception of it; and how can education and growing intelligence be expected to 
produce any other effect on the public mind than disgust at the pretended miracles, 
childish legends, and degrading superstitions, which they still see forced by the 
Church of Rome on the nations which own her sway, with results as regards 
true religion on the one hand, and infidelity on the other, which even she herself 
must at times see cause to deplore! And if Churchmen find it difficult at the 
present time to withstand the assaults made on the National Church, while as yet 
the curtain which conceals the true object of the sacerdotal party is not fully 
lifted, what will be the result when the nation perceives clearly what is the outcome 
of the movement the promoters of which are increasingly advanced to posts of 
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ecclesiastical power? Already are we told, by those who have a right to be heard,* 
that it is a detestation of sacerdotalism which lies behind the movement for the 
disestablishment of the Church in Wales. Already, too, is it clear that it is a 
dread of the sacerdotalism of the Oxford School which is creating half the difficulty 
and want of confidence about voluntary schools in England. But the nation will 
not be led to Rome blindfolded. Slowly but surely is it beginning to perceive 
whither things are drifting, and to recognise, what is always most distasteful to 
a British love of fair play—namely, that professional advancement is largely closed 
to any clergyman who openly withstands the Oxford movement. But Protestant 
Churchmen have only to wait. The reaction is bound to come. The eyes of 
the nation are gradually being opened, and chiefly by the leaders of that movement 
itself, not to speak of many of the junior clergy, who now feel emboldened openly 
to declare that they cannot be expected to hold themselves bound by the Thirty- 
nine Articles. But a variety of circumstances, and, it may be added, a variety 
of mistakes too, on the Protestant side, have combined to place the Oxford School 
in a position which has produced what is perceived, by not a few of the more 
moderate men, who have cast in their lot with it in the hour of its success, to 
be a condition of ecclesiastical inebriation ; and the leaders are now beginning to 
say and do things which will hasten the dénouement, for the results of which they 
may be sure that history will hold them alone to be responsible. They are now 
openly declaring that the object of their teaching and practices is to reunite 
the Church of England with what the late Lord Beaconsfield used to call “her 
traditional foe.” Again and again have Protestant Churchmen (myself included) 
been denounced by the Ritualistic organs for declaring that no other object on the 
part of the promoters of the movement could be logically conceived. But we are 
getting on. We now know, from the head of the sacerdotal executive himself, what 
is longed for and what is aimed at. There can be no possible misconception any 
longer, and we blush with shame as we think, should the object be attained, not 
only of the strife and discord which, under the plea of unity and peace, would be 
introduced into the nation at large, but of the reproaches which would justly be 
hurled on the new Church in England—no longer, then, the Church of England 
—by the Church of Ireland, the Church of Scotland, and other bodies of 
Christians in the United Kingdom, who, whatever the Oxford movement may 
effect in the English Church, would assuredly remain true and loyal to the light of 
the Reformation. 

Against an end, then, so grievous and disgraceful for our beloved Church, let 
us pray and strive. For years the conditions of the conflict have been growing 
harder, and the forces ranged against Protestant Churchmen have become stronger. 
But in no small degree has this been the result of misconception and mistakes. 
As has been pointed out, the public have for long refused to believe what the 
ultimate object of the Oxford movement really is. Besides this, the battle has 
been largely fought on minor and mistaken issues, such as musical services and 
surpliced choirs—matters which involve no principle, and may well be left to the 
tastes of different congregations—but, thanks to Lord Halifax, the conflict may 
now be narrowed to very simple questions. Are we to submit to a reintroduction 
of the Mass and other Romish doctrines and practices deliberately rejected by 
our Church at the Reformation; a removal of the Thirty-nine Articles from 
the Prayer-Book, and, generally, a Reunion with the Church of Rome? Let not 
Churchmen deceive themselves. Stealthily for a while, as yet, will the movement 


* See Charge of Archdeacon of Llandaff. 
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to achieve these ends be carried on. Not improbably may some “ Delphic” 
utterances be made with a view, to throw oil on the sea, which even many of his 
own followers are beginning to feel that FLord Halifax hgs prematurely troubled, 
and to lure the half-awakened and alarmed:to lie down again and sleep and dream 
of peace. But, as regards the situation, we mayewell quote the words of one. of 
the greatest and most clear-sighted of modern prelates—words addressed to a body 
of Protestant Churchmen who consulted him as to the course which they should 
take in view of the dangers which threatened a few months before his death :— 


“Never before in history was our Church in such a condition. We had laws ‘and 
courts, but a particular form of punishment—viz. imprisonment—prevented parishioners 
from applying to the courts to redress their wrongs or obtain decisions. It was a state 
of rottenness which might last a week, a month, a year, or a few years, according to 
the course of public events, but he did not hesitate to say it must end in destfuetion. 
A Church without discipline was a Church foredoomed. He believed England.was as 
Protestant to-day as ever. There was nothing to lead him to think that the laity had 
any sympathy with the approaches to the Mass which a certain ecclesiastical party, were 
seeking to introduce ; and he wished to say that so long as he occupied the ¢hifirtih 
which he sate, his whole influence would be thrown into the scale of trying to keep the 
English Church what it was when he was ordained, and as true to the’ Reformation as 
in those days when the Mass was a thing unheard of therein. He would ten thousand 
times sooner see the Church disestablished than the Mass reintroduced.” 


When Protestant Churchmen are of the same manly opinion as this great prelate, 
and no longer hesitate for any reason to say so, and to act accordingly, then, but 
not till then, will the reformation they so earnestly desire, in matters ecclesiastical, 
be brought about. 

With one word more I close. The Churchmen whose views I have here 
represented long for the true-Reunion of Christendom—the day when all Christians 
shall become “one flock” (we are not told “ one fold”), “under One Shepherd ”—no 
less earnestly than Lord Halifax longs for the Reunion of which he speaks? And 
they are convinced that that day will come in God’s own time, and in God's 
own way. But they decline to anticipate it, by any attempts to achieve Reunion 
through the sacrifice of truths which they have bought at great price. History 
has recorded how futile and disappointing all such attempts have been. They 
believe, too, that till that time arrives, the best mode in which the unity of the 
Spirit can be maintained (and they already thankfully recognise its existence in 
many ways) is by teaching Bible truth in Bible proportions, and by careful 
abstention, on the part of all Christian Churehes, ffom making extravagant 
pretensions and claims, especially about their; ministers, not a vestige of support 
for which can be found in the pages of the sacred volume. To what extent 
closer relations might be brought about by such a course it is hard to forecast ; 
but’ when the question discussed in this paper—Is Christian Reunion possible ?—is 
submitted to them, and when the means suggested to attain the end in view is 
a ‘sacrifice of truth, they at least will feel bound to reply emphatically—and their 
answer will be given in the light of history, the light of reason; and the light of 
revelation —‘‘ Impossible.” 


N. Sobor AND MAN. 



























(ee leaves against a daffodil sky 
Broad meadoutlands stretching wide e-far 
A bit ofa crescent moon on high, 
And a low-hung evening star: 
And over the meadows a south wind blowing, 
And under the stars the river Plowing, 





‘Vi bleat of lambs ina distant fold. 
Glad trill of thrush on her well-hid rest. 
A gleam of the sea like a bar of gold 
Where the sun drops dowit the west : 
A twilight orchard with blossonts laden 
And under the houghs a man-and maiden 
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he pulse of the growing earth beats fist, 
, Shy creatures creep from their wintry horve, 
x. For lo! the winter is over ard past, 
\ And the singing birds arecome: 
Bae The Spring ishere with her Masque of Flowers 
| Pa And Loveis abroad in the leafy bowers. 
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Wair isthe earth in her dainty green, 
>And fair is the light on sea-and land, 
But fairer that mystic world unseen . 





Where two may tread hand in hand: 
A wonderftll world where none walk lonely, 
But that mer find once ina lifetime only! 
CHRISTIAN Burge. 
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ON THE SOBRIETY AND STEADINESS OF POETS—BOHEMIA IN LIFE AND LITERATURE 
—THE VERLAINE MYTH—A VISIT TO VERLAINE—MR. HENRY ARTHUR JONES AS 


A LITERARY DRAMATIST. 


ee T is one of the pleasures of my life that 
never saw Tennyson. Hence I am 
still a to think of him as a poet, for even 
his photograph is not disillusionising, and 
he dressed for the part almost as well as 
Beerbohm Tree would have done. Why 
one’s idea of a poet is a fine frenzied being, 
I do not quite know. . One seems 
to pick it up in the very nursery, 
and even the London gamin 
knows a poet when he doesn’t 
see one. Probably it rests upon 
the ancient tradition of oracles 
and sibyls, foaming at the mouth 
like champagne bottles. Inspira- 
tion meant originally demoniac 
possession, and to “ modern 
thought” prophecy and _ poetry 
are both epileptic. “Genius is 
a degenerative psychosis of the 
rus. €pileptoid order.” A large expe- 
Forme rott. ricnce of pocts has convinced me 
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as little of this as of the old view summed 
up in “genus irritabile vatum.” Poets seem 
to me the homeliest and most hardworking 
of mankind—’tis a man in possession, not a 
daimon nor a disease. Of course they have 
their mad moods, but they don’t write in 


‘them. Writing demands serenity, steadiness, 


patience ; and of all kinds of writing, poetry 
demands the steadiest pen. Complex metres 
and curious rhyme*schemes are not to be 
achieved without pain and patience. Prose 
is a path, but poetry is a tight-rope, and to 
walk on it demands the «nicest dexterity. 
You may scribble off prose in the fieriest 
frenzy—who so-fiery and. frenzied as. your 
journalist. with the printer’s devil at his 
elbow ?—but if you would aspire to Par- 
nassus, you must go slowand steady. Fancy 
inditing a sonnet with the compositors waiting 
for “copy”! Pegasus were more truly figured 
as a Urayhorse than a steed with wings ; 
he jogs along trot-trot, and occasionally he 
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stands at an obstinate pause. The splendid 
and passionate lyrics of Swinburne, with their 
structural involutions and complicacies, must 
have been “a dem’d grind.” The English 
language does not easily lend itself to so 
much “linkéd sweetness long drawn out.” 
Even the manuscript of Pope’s easy meander- 
ng verse is disfigured by ceaseless correc- 
tions. As he himself says : 

‘ True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 


As those move easiest who have learn’d to dance.” 


Probably these very lines run in the original 
manuscript somewhat as follows : 
ny 
comes a a“ 
aeribieyy Mprwmnsefarmecaisrih chante 


Jams Last sn 





g oe 
Th mensprtrotos Fasegit dance 
bee tt heather 
have Zama 


Lit Grsee neve 
Zz casts 


Shelley is the ideal of a poet, a soul of 
white fire, fed by bread and raisins; yet 
Shelley’s last manuscripts are full of lacunze 
and erasures, some of which have had to be 
reproduced perforce in the printed editions. 


**Clothed with the . . . as with light, 
And the shadows of the night, 
Like . . . next, Hypocrisy, 
On a crocodile rode by.” 


It reads like a puzzle set by a Competition 
Editor. Here is another one, which begins 
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as beautifully as Hedda Gabler could desite, 
and ends in blankness. 
‘Within the surface of the fleeting river 

The wrinkled image of the city lay, 

Immovably unquiet, and for ever 

It trembles, but it never fades away ; 

Go to the [ 

You, being changed, will find it then as now.” 


The fact is, of course, that inspiration is 
no guarantee of perfection. The limitations 
of inspiration vary with the limitations ot 
the writer—a proposition that may be com- 
mended to the theologians. Genius can 
no more safeguard a man against his own 
ignorance than it can find a rhyme to ‘ silver.’ 
Inspiration could not save Keats from his 
Cockney rhymes nor Mrs. Browning from 
her rhymeless rhymes. I met a poet in a 
London suburb—it seemed odd to see one 
out of Fleet Street—but after a few bewildered 
instants I recognised him. There was on 
his brow the burden of a brooding sorrow. 
I sought delicately to probe the cause of his 
grief, and he confessed at last that ina much- 
praised poem just published he had made a 
monosyllable dissyllabic. He had never got 
over a youthful mispronunciation, and in an 
unguarded moment of inspiration it had 
slipped in. 

This prosaic view of poetry is distasteful 
to many, who like to think that “ Paradise 
Lost” came out in a jet. But all these 
grandiose conceptions belong to the obscu- 
rantist view of human life, which is popular 
with all who hate, in Matthew Arnold’s 
phrase, “to think clear and see straight.” 
People fancy that the dignity of human life 
demands that artists at least should be 
Ouidaesque, but the true dignity of the artist 
is to be sublimely simple rather than simply 
sublime. The finest art—be it literature, 
music, or painting—is, after all that inspira- 
tion cando has been done, a matter of painful 
pegging away ; and the finest artists will be 
found quietly occupying themselves with their 
art without pose or fuss. That side of the 
business is largely monopolised by the little 
men. But even the big men sometimes fall 
victims to the popular conception, as when 
a Byron stagily takes the centre of the 
universe, and looms lurid like the spirit of 
the Brocken. We do not need biographical 
scandal-mongers to tell us what “the real 
Lord Byron” was like. He was like “ Don 
Juan,” hisown poem : shrewd, cynical, worldly, 
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with flashes of exqui- 
site feeling. The poem 
which is cut out of 
young ladies’ editions 
of Byron is the one that 
represents him most 
truly in his blend of sen- 
sualism and idealism, 
whereas the Brocken 
figure is but Byron as 
he appeared to himself 
in his stormiest and 
gloomiest moments, 
and even that phantasm 
artistically draped and 
limelit by a_ poet’s 
imagination. If people realised how much 
Byron wrote in his pitiable span of thirty-six 
years, how much hard labour went to make 
those cleverly-rhymed stanzas of “ Childe 
Harold” or “ Don Juan,” despite Swinburne’s 
accusation of botchery, they would see that 
he really had very little time to be wicked. 
They would understand that art—even the 
most decadent—is based on strenuous labour. 
** Young, gay, 
Radiant, adorned outside ; a hidden ground 
Of thought and of austerity within.” 


Even in poetically declaring himseif a 
decadent, the artist must take as many pains 
as fall to the prosiest bourgeois. This is 
the paradox of the position. Just as the 
pyrrhonist in maintaining that there is no 
truth asserts one, so the literary pessimist 
partly contradicts his contention of the futility 
of existence by his anxiety to express himself 
elegantly. Leopardi’s Italian and Schopen- 
hauer’s German are far superior to those of 
the optimistic philosophers; and one of the 
most polished poems of our day is poor 
Thomson’s “ City of Dreadful Night.” So, 
too, the poet who declares himself an idler 
and a vagabond gives the lie to his preten- 
sions by the labour he takes to clothe them 
in unimpeachable verse. If you will bear this 
in mind, you will considerably modify your 
notion of the irresponsible artistic butterfly. 
Sims Reeves tells an amusing anecdote of 
Mario the singer. Being brought one 
Thursday night by an eminent composer to 
sing at a big fashionable party, he found so 
great a line of carriages in front of his own 
that it was past midnight ere he arrived at 
the door. The thought that it was already 
Friday, and that he was about to sing in a 


new house, whose hostess he did not even 
know, had already dismayed the superstitious 
singer. But when he saw the number on 
the door was 13, no power on earth and no 
amount of argument could induce him to 
enter. “Ah, yes,” said the hostess, smiling 
pleasantly, when the composer explained, “a 
very ingenious excuse, for which Mario ought 
to be grateful to you. Of course he was 
intoxicated, and after a long argumentation 
you at last persuaded him to go home.” 

Poe was doubtless occasionally drunk ; 
but think of the years of sober labour, of 
stooping over desks, that must have gone 
to make those wonderful tales! Which is 
the true Poe, the hard drinker or the hard 
worker? That the artist must get drunk is, 
indeed, the belief of certain schools of young 
men even to-day ; but is it not based on the 
old eternal false-logic, that because some 
artists have got drunk, therefore to get drunk 
is to be artistic ? It was Murger who invented 
the Bohemian artist, poor and gay and of 
an easy morality. “ Musette and Mimi!” says 
Sarcey. “ The image of those ideal beings 
shone on every man who was twenty-one 
about 1848. La vie de Boheme was youth's 
breviary—fifty years ago.” The great dra- 
matic critic goes on to complain of the 
onslaught made upon him because he wrote 
against this “idleness of disposition, this 
heedlessness for the morrow, this inclina- 
tion to look for the day’s tobacco and the 
quarter’s rent from loans and debts rather 
than from honest work, this witty contempt 
for current morality.” But this is scarcely the 
teaching of the ever delightful book, which 
catches the spirit of youth and gaiety and 
irresponsibility wedded to artistic ardour as 
no other book has done before or since, and 
for which one might put in the plea that 
Charles Lamb made for the dramatists of 
the Restoration. Its world is only a pleasing 
fiction, and the ordinary rules of morality do 
not carry over into it, It is the East of 
Suez of literature, “ where there ain’t no Ten 
Commandments, and a man may raise a 
thirst.” The real Bohemia, as Jules Valdés 
showed in Réfractaires, is a world of misery 
and discontent. Still more sordid is the 
English Bohemia expounded by Mr. Gissing 
in New Grub Street. Mr. Robert Buchanan 
indeed writes as if there had been a Murge- 
rian Bohemia in England in his young days. 
“ Etego fui in Bohemié. There were inky 
fellows and bouncing girls, ‘hem ; now there 
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are only fine ladies, and respectable God- 
fearing men of letters.’ Really! Surely 
there are plenty of bouncing girls and inky 
fellows still, just as there were respectable 
God-fearing men of letters and fine ladies 
even in the roaring forties. I doubt if Bo- 
hemia was ever so amusing as Mr. Buchanan 


imagines now, and I suspect the bouncing 





“ 


girls were “ gey ill to live with.” What is 
true in the immortal Bohemian myth, what 
appeals to the universal human instinct, 
is the eternal contrast between the dreams 
and aspirations of youth and the sobrieties 
of success and middleage. As Jeffery Prowe 
sang :— 
“T dwelt in a city enchanted, 
And lonely, indeed, was my lot ; 
Two guineas a week, all I wanted, 
Was certainly all that I got. 
Well, somehow I found it was plenty, 
Perhaps you may find it the same, 
If—if you are just five-and-twenty, 
With industry, hope, and an aim ; 
Though the latitude’s rather uncertain, 
And the longitude also is vague, 
The persons I pity who know not the City, 
The beautiful City of Prague !” 


This Bohemia will never disappear, because 
every generation of youth reconstructs it 
afresh, to migrate from it into the world of 
respectability above or the world of shame 
below. “Qu’on est bien a vingt ans!” will 
always be a cry to thrill the breast of 
portly respectability with tender regret. 
As Thackeray put it in that delightful 
poem, which is almost an improvement 
on Béranger :— 


‘With pensive eyes the little room I view, 
Where, in my youth, I weathered it so long ; 
With a wild mistress, a staunch friend or two, 
And a light heart still breaking into song ; 
Making a meck of life and all its cares, 
Rich in the glory of my rising sun, 
Lightly I vaulted up four pair of stairs 
In the brave days when I was twenty-one.” 
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What a pity that life is so stern and severe, 
that for the light morality of Bohemia some- 
body must pay, some life be wrecked! Nature 
fills us with youth and romance, but for her 
own purposes only. She is the great matri- 
monial agent, and heavy is the penalty she 
exacts from those who would escape her 
books, and extract from life more poetry 
than it holds. And so the beautiful rose- 
light of Bohemia veils many a tragedy, many 
a treachery. Yet will the g7zse¢fe be ever a 
gracious memory, and literature will always 
embalm the “ Mimi Pinson” of De Musset. 
She is dead now, Za grisetfe, even in Paris, 
and “hic jacet” may be written over the 
bonnet she threw far-dessus les moulins. 


“ Ah, Clemence ! When I saw thee last 

Trip down the Rue de Seine, 

And turning, when thy form had pass’d, 
[ said, ‘ We meet again,’ 

I dreamed not in that idle glance 
Thy latest image came, 

And only left to Memory’s trance 
A shadow and a name.” 


That is how she affected even the Puritan 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Yes, there is 
something in the Bohemian tradition that 
tuaches the sternest of us—not the roystering, 
dissolute, dishonourable, shady Bohemia that 
is always with us, bounded by the green- 
room, the racecourse, the gambling club, and 
the Bankruptcy Court, but the Bohemia that 
isas unreal as Shakespeare's “ desert country 
near the sea,” the land of light purses and 
light loves, set against the spiritual blight 
that sometimes follows on pecuniary and 
connubial blessedness. For, after all, 
morality is larger than a single virtue, and 
Charles Surface is always more agreeable 
than Joseph, even when Joseph is as proper 
as he pretends. And if Charles is a poet to 
boot, what can we not forgive him? The 
poet must have his experiences,—be sure 
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that nine-tenths of them are purely of the 
imagination. For the other tenth——well, 
if Burns had been strictly temperate, “the 
world had wanted many an idle song,” and 
we should not have celebrated his centenary 
so enthusiastically. The poet expresses the 
joy and sorrow of the race whose silent 
emotions become vocal in him, and it is 
necessary that he should have a full and 
varied life, from which “ nihil humanum ” is 
alien. Barry Pain once wrote a subtle story, 
which only three persons understood, to 
show that a great poet might be an elegant 
egotist, of unruffled life and linen. If so, I 
should say that such a poet’s genius would 
largely consist of hereditary experience; he 
would, in language that is not so unscientific 
as it sounds, be a reincarnation of a soul that 
had “ sinned and suffered.” But asa rule the 
poet does his own sinning and suffering, and 
catches for himself that haunting sense of the 
glory and futility of life which is the under- 
tone of the modern poet’s song, and which 
finds such magical expression in Heine's 
verses: 


‘*T have loved, oh, many a maiden kind, 
And many a right good fellow, — 
Where are they all? Sopipes the wind, 
So foams and wanders the billow.” 





But The 


the poet’s morals are maligned. 
fierce light which beats upon the throne of 
song reveals the nooks and crannies of the 
singers’ lives, which for the rest they them- 
selves expose rather than conceal. 
say that the average morality of the poet is 
much superior to the average morality of the 


I should 


man of the world who sins in well-bred 
silence. The poet gloats over his sins—is 
musically remorseful or swingingly defiant ; 
he hints or exaggerates or invents. That 
is where the poet’s imagination comes in—to 
give to airy nothings a local habitation and 
aname. The poet’s imagination is often far 
more licentious than his life; the “ poet’s 
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licence” is rightly understood to be limited 
to his language. To have written erotic 
verses is almost a certificate of respectability : 
the energy that might have been expended 
in action has run torhyme. Qui ose tout dire 
arrive & tout faire, say the French. Arrives 
at, perhaps, though even this is doubtful, but 
certainly does not start from that platform. 
Much less questionable were it to say: Qui 
ose tout faire arrive ane rien dire. 


HE late M. Verlaine will be cited 
as a substantiation of the popular 
idea of the vagabond poet. The Verlaine 
legend has now been consecrated by his 
death ; and for all time, I suppose, Verlaine 
will rank with Villon as an impossible person. 
He may have been all that is said, all that is 
hinted, even in Mr. George Moore’s famous 
description of him. “I once saw Verlaine. I 
shall not forget the bald prominent forehead 
(une téte glabre), the cavernous eyes, the 
macabre expression of burnt-out lust ismoul- 
dering upon his face.” 

But there is another side to him, and it is 
perhaps because I do not go about the world 
with Mr. Moore’s “ macabresque ” eye, which 
to-day happily sees things in a_ soberer 
colouring, that | saw this other side of 
Verlaine when, like Mr. George Moore, | 
hunted him up on his native heath. For 
one thing, I was not prepared to see any- 
thing very lurid and diadoligue : life is really 
not so picturesque as all that. I knew 
besides that he had been a schoolmaster in 
England; and can you imagine anything 
more tedious and toilsome than to be the 
“French master,” the poor despised, “ frog- 





eating Mounseer Jacques” of boys’ stories, 
the butt of all their facetious brutality? If 
ever anything was calculated to make a 
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man diaboligue! I trust biographers will 
not forget to place all this depressing 
drudgery to our “vagabond’s” credit. Think 
of it! The first poet of France correcting 
French exercises! ‘The poet of the passions 
conjugating the verb azmer in its hideous 
grammatical reality ! 
Fumons philosophiquement, 
Promenons-nous 
Paisiblement : 
Rien faire est doux. 

So might Verlaine write, though contra- 
dicting himself by doing something in so 
doing ; but in the absurd actual he had to 
earn his bread and butter, and man cannot 
live by poetry alone, unless one sings the 
joys and sorrows of the middle classes. It 
was rather late at night before, having 
vainly hunted for him in his favourite 
restaurants, I found the narrow, poverty- 
stricken vue in which Verlaine was living 
a year or so ago. Passing through a dark 
courtyard, I had to mountinterminable stone 
stairs, lighting foul French matches as | 
went, to relieve the blackness. At last I 
arrived outside his door, very near the sky. 


I knocked. A voice called out, “ I’ve gone 
to bed.” I explained my lateness and said 


I would call to-morrow. 

“No, no! Attendez/” 1 heard him 
jump out of bed, stumble and grope about, 
and then strike a match; and in ‘another 
instant the door opened and in the interstice 
appeared a homely nightcapped dourgeors 
pulling on his trousers. There flashed on 
me incongruously the thought of our English 
laureate’s stately home by the sea, in which, 
jealously guarded by hedges and flunkeys, 
the poet chiselled his calm stanzas ; and all 
the vagabond in me leapt out to meet the 
unpretentious child of Paris. He greeted 
me with simple cordiality ; and, ugly and 
coarse though his face was, it was lit up 
throughout by a pleasant smile. His noto- 
rious leg was bandaged, but not repulsively. 
No, “homely” is the only impression I 
shall ever have of Verlaine, the man. Even 
in that much maligned “ macabresque” 
head of his, there was more of the don- 
hamme than of the poet or the satyr. The 
little garret was his all in all; a bed took 
up half the space. On the table stood the 
remains of supper. A few shelves of books, 
a sketch or two, and a bird-cage, with, I 
think, a canary, were the only attempts at 
ornament. 
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Such was Verlaine at the climax of his 
fame, when he had won a sure immortality ; 
simple and childlike, and with a child's 
unshamed acceptance of any money one 
might leave behind on the mantelpiece. He 
seems to have made very little by his 
verses. He spoke English quite well, having 
probably acquired it when teaching French ; 
and he was perhaps more proud of it than 
of his poems. Mr. Moore says he wished to 
translate Tennyson. He read aloud a poem 
he had just written in celebration of his 
own fiftieth birthday. There was an allusion 
to a “crystal goblet.” “Ce verre-la!/” he 
interpolated, with a humorous smile, pointing 
to a cheap glass with the dregs of absinthe 
that stood on the table. There was also an 
allusion to a “ blue-bird,” a sort of symbol of 
the magic of spring, I fancy, that flutters 
through many of his poems. (The “plumage 
bleuté de Porgueil ” figures in one of his very 
last verses.) When he arrived at this “blue 
bird” he pointed to the cage with the same 
droll twinkle : “ Cet otseau-ct.”. When | left 
him he stood at the head of the gloomy stone 
stairs to light me down, and the image of 
him in his red cotton nightcap is still vivid. 
And now he is only an immortal name. Ah 
well! after the English schoolrooms, the 
French prisons, the Parisian garrets and 
hospitals, the tomb is not so bad. 

Rien faire est doux. In giving him place 
with the immortals I feel no hesitation. An 
English clergyman found immortality by 
writing one poeem—" The Burial of Sir John 
Moore”—and, however posterity may ap- 
praise Verlaine’s work as a whole, he has 
left three or four lyrics which can only die 
if the French language dies, or if mankind 
in its latter end undergoes a paralysis of the 
poetic sense such as Darwin suffered from 
in his old age. Much of his verse—especially 
his latter verse—is to me, at least, as obscure 
as Mallarmé. But 

‘*T] pleut dans mon coeur 
Comme il pleut dans la rue” 


can never be surpassed for the fidelity with 
which it renders the endless drip, drip of 
melancholia, unless it is by that other magical 
lyric— 
‘* Les sanglots longs 
Des violons 
De l'automne 
Blessent mon coeur 
D‘une langueur 
Monotone.” 
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He is the poet of rhythm, of the nuance, 
of personal emotion. French poetry has 
always leant to the frigid, the academic, the 
rhetorical—in a word, to the prosaic. The 
spirit of Boileau has ruled it from his cold 
marble urn. It has always lacked “ soul,” the 
haunting magic, the elusive wistfulness, the 
“finer light in light,” that are of the essence 
of poetry. This subtle and delicate echo of 
far-off celestial music, together with some of 
the most spiritual poems that Catholicism 
has ever inspired, have been added to French 
literature by the gross-souled, gross-bodied 
vagrant of the prisons and the hospitals ! 
Which is a mystery to the Philistine. But 
did not our own artistic prisoner once sing * 


** Surely there was a time I might have trod 
The sunlit heights, and from life’s dissonance 
Struck one 


God” ? 


clear chord to reach the ears of 


Was ever more devout Catholic than Ben- 
venuto Cellini, who murdered his enemies 
and counted his beads with equal gusto? 


5 euesayng Michael and his . 1ngel had so 

brief a run at the Lyceum Theatre, it 
must not be assumed that the play is one of 
Mr. Jones’ worst. The assumption should 
that it 
indeed it is. But if a man 
of letters, with no experience of the stage, 
had written this play, it would have been 
cited by the critics as one more example of 


rather be the other way is one of 


his best, as 


how impossible it is even for a genius in 
literature to master the mysteries of stage- 
craft. Part of its failure to grip the audience 
was undoubtedly due to its defiance of many 
of the conventions of stage-carpentry ; and 
inasmuch as Mr. Jones knows his business to 
his finger-tips, one must congratulate him on 
his courage and his artistic ambition even 
while one condoles with him upon his failure 
as a dramatist. It is a new thing to have to 
take Mr. Jones to task as a working play- 
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wright, but in making his ‘play practically 
a duologue in five acts he courted failure 
Shakespeare himself would try our patience 
if Romeo and Juliet held the stage alone all 
the evening. I have a lurking fear that I 
may have had a tiny share myself in driving 
Mr. Jones tothe path of art and damnation. 
by persistently animadverting upon his 
“comic relief.” The personages of his plays, 
I have been in the habit of complaining, fall 
into two groups, the real persons of drama or 
comedy, and the unreal persons of farce ; so 
that, instead of one homogeneous impression, 
his plays give us two jarring impressions. 
This species of play comes down to us from 
the days of the stock companies. There 
were the leading gentleman and the leading 
lady at four or five guineas a week, and you 
had to fit them ; but there were also the low 
comedian and the comic old woman, at two 
or three guineas a week, and you had to fit 
The result was an amusing  hotch- 
potch, but not the unity of a work of art. A 
play should be in one key. It is as jarring 
to put farcical people among real people as 
real people among people: the 
mistake which Mr. Barrie has committed in 
The Professors Love Story, where into an 
unreal world of 


farcical 


humorous exagyeration 
intrudes the sad stern figure of the Professor's 
sister with her real and unhappy love-story. 
It is in this preservation of atmosphere that 
Mr, W. S. Gilbert is so artistically 

superior to the bulk of our dramatists ; 

the /mportance of being Earnest alone 

vies with his comic work in this quality 

of harmony. There is no reason, of 
course, why there should not be an 
underplot, but it must be logically and 
not merely ingeniously implicated with 
the main plot.. Now, instead of re- 
forming his sub-plot and his comic 
relief Mr. Jones went and abolished 
them altogether. This is 
one way of avoiding faultiness, and certainly 


of course 4 ft Pant 


no one can say his piece is not all in one key 
now. 


I. ZANGWILL. 
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Lilustrvated by H. Browne. 

VIOLETS , ° : . . . ° . ; , . Edith Maude Dunaway 575 

‘‘OUR SUBALTERNS CUP” . ‘ ; i . Drawn from life by George Roller 57 

THE CITY OF REFUGE. Cuaps. III.—V. . ‘ ; ; . Stir Walter Besant 577 


With Illustrations by F. S. Wilsen. 


BENGAL CAVALRY . “ ‘ . Lieut.-Gen. Sir Hugh Gough, K.C.B., V.C. 599 
With Illustrations by G. Bloomfield Gough. 


SECRETS IN. CIPHER. PartTIV. . . . , - J. Holt Schooling 08 
With Facsimi.e Reproductions of Ciphers from Old. ideas pts 


WITH ROMEO IN MANTUA . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . %W.L. Alden 619 
With Illustrations by Arthur J. Buckland. 


IS CHRISTIAN REUNION POSSIBLE? . " ; . , ‘ , : ‘i - 631 
I. By Viscount HALIFAX. 


II. By tHE Rt. REV. THE LORD BisHop or Sonor AND MAN. 


AN IDYL OF SPRING ‘ . m ? : 7 : ‘ , Christian Burke 648 
lilustrated by A. W. Kilgour. 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE ‘ ; J - - ‘ : . ; f. Zangwill 650 
With Thumb-nail Sketches by M. Zan — 


OLD STORIES RETOLD. ‘“‘ISABELLA AND THE POT OF Basil.” . Robert Halls 
TITLE AND INDEX TO VOL. VIIL. 





ow All MSS. submitted to the Editors for consideration must bear the names and addresses of the 
Authors, be type-written, and accompanied by stamps, otherwise they wil! not be read or returned. 
Lt must be understood that they are sent at the Authors risk, and the Editors are not responsible 
Sor their safe custody or return. All Drawings submitted must also bear the names and 
addresses of the persons forwarding them, and must be accompanied by stamps to defray the cost 
of return. MSS. and Drawings should be addressed to the Editors, ** Pail Mall Magazine,” 
18, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 





The Names of the Prize Winners in the First 


Ballot of the 


MAGAZINE ART UNION 


are announced on page iv of this Number. 





The Proprietor of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE has 


concluded arrangements whereby the operations of the 


MAGAZINE ART UNION 


(For particulars see page facing xvi and page xxii) 
will, for the present, be confined to the purchasers of 
this Magazine. 
The PALL MALL MAGAZINE, in which alone the 
Magazine Art Union Coupon appears, can be purchased 
of all Booksellers and at all Railway Bookstalls in the 


United Kingdom on the 18th of each month. 





BURROUGHES & WATTS, Limited, 
Billiard Tables and Fittings. 









SOHO SQUARE, 4 
LONDON. = 








PALL MALL MAGAZINE LITY 
Applications respecting Advertisemer 
of the ‘Pall Mall Magazine,” 
Messrs. C. MITCHELL & CO., 12 & 


READ, 
Price 2s. 6d., ‘ 


THE EAST 


a. 


Being the Easter Erti 


By JULI 


With Four separately-printed Plates, ¢ 
and Death,” “Charity,” “Ganym 


FULL-PAGE PP 
“LOVE AND . 
FULL-PAGE PLA 
“ Ho: 


“THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
by Mrs. ADy, may be ' 


LONDON: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., Ltr 


JOHN BARKE 


POSS SSSSSSSSSOOe 


French Tay 


The regular value of these handsome decora 


beautifully made, and most unique in style. 
two subjects :— 


THE STAG AT I 


These panels ‘can be had on approbation. 
executed as long as the lot lasts. 


OF STATIONEF 
OR POST FREE FOR aia aie 
I3 STAMPS FROM INVENTORS COOPER 








Y AND GENERAL ADVERTISER, 


Art Union. 


‘ovisions of the Art Unions Act, 9 & 10 Vic. Cap. 48.) 
F MARLBOROUGH. 


LTON AIDE, Esq., 23, Hanover Square, W. 

INT ALLEN, Esqg., The Croft, Hindhead, Haslemere. 
DOVE KEIGHLEY, Esq., 4, Bedford Mansions, 
enrietta Street, W.C. 

'HUR LAW. Esq., 223, Elgin Avenue, W. 

RY LESLIE, Esq., 22, St. Edmund’s Terrace, Regent’s 

Park, N.W. 

EODORE WATTS, Esq., The Pines, Putney Hill, S.W. 

tem.): 5, CLEMENT’S INN, LONDON, W.0O. 


tuting the Macazine Art Union, the Council have 
OF PAINTINGS,! MONOCHROME AND Line Drawincs, 
criptions received amounted to a total of £16 18s. 2hd., 
buted, but that the whole amount of the Subscriptions 
formation of the Mac 9 irs 
personal supervision of the Council, and the following 
e Numbers and Titles of which are appended. 
to the Secretary of the MaGazinE Art Union,'5, Clement’s 
posite to their names, to defray the cost of carriage, when 
B given. Prizes will of be handed over upon personal 
FIRST DISTRIBUTION. 


PostTaGE 
NEEDED 


NAME AND AppRESS OF PRIZE WINNERS. 70k 
| Camesaee. 
ARTHUR FuLrorp, Glenesk, Potter's Road, | 6d. 
New Barnet. | 
M. WaLton Brown, 5, Lambton Road, New-| 94. 
_castle-on-Tyne. I 
. C. JACKMAN, 12, Market Street, Faversham. | 9d, 


Miss BaRKER, Liffey Bank, Kilcullen, Ireland. 6d. 
Ernest Watson, 86, Mill Street, Manchester. 43d. 


J. F. Haven, 121, Bethune Road, Stamford 
Hill, N. 
OsBERT HENDERSON, 4, North Street, Glasgow. 9d. 


P. W. MacNutty, Francis Street, Ballina, 
Co, Mayo. 

Josepn B. Wittsuire, 19, North Audley 
Street, W. 


FRANK Burcu, 148, Ebury Street, S.W. 


F. G. Davies, Station Master, G. W. Ry., 
Wolverhampton. 7 
F. J. H. BeLiincer, Criterion Theatre, W. 


. C. ATKINS, 37, Highbury New Park, N. 
HN BELL, 145, High Street, Arbroath, N.B. 
s. Linpup, 119, Croydon Road, Anerley, | 


LLIAM PROCTOR, 82, South View Crescent, 
heffield. 
MoorE SHELDRAKE, 57, Hurstbourne 
Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 
S. Paiser, Farnley, Otley, Yorks. 


F. Timms, Elliotts, Copsale, Nuthurst, 
orsham. 
J. FEwKEs, 23, Gairloch Road, Camber- 
ell, S.E. 
RY ENGLISH, 34, Grey Street, Newcastle- 
-Tyne. 
EEKIE. Coss, 6, Gladstone Street, Hartle- 
pol. 
. T. G. Hotsery Giynn, 2, Templeton 
lace, South Kensington. 
s ViotetT CorguHoun, Pontrhydyrun | 
ouse, Pontypool, Mon. | 
unD Jounson, Trevenen, Cale Green 
‘ark, Stockport. 
n J. CowLey, 62, Stretton Road, The 
Fosse, Leicester. 
.H. SumMERS, The Abbey, Romsey, Hants. 


J. J. Doak, 115, North King Street, Dublin. 


rs. Kati—E Nopes, »%, Upper Bedford 
Place, Russell Square. 
H, Evx1n, 122, Elms Road, Clapham. } 


e Second Distribution of Prizes, see page xxii. 
page xvi. 
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By Authority of her Majesty SR the Queen, Empress of Fndia. 


UNDER FIFTEEN BRITISH & COLONIAL PATENTS, SEVEN AMERICAN & FOREIGN PATENTS. 


“CALIFORNIAN.” 


THE ‘‘ HOUSEHOLD TREASURE’’ BORAX 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, ABSOLUTELY PURE & ABSOLUTELY SAFE FOR PERSONAL & DOMESTIC USES. 


“Californian” possesses qualities that are exceptional and unknown to any other substance. It stands alone in its Antiseptic, 
Decay-Arresting, Purifying attributes, its safety, readiness for use, and its cheapness. It Purifies Water, Destroys Fever and all 
unhealthy germs instantly. It renders water beautifully clear, sweet, and soft for Washing, Cleaning, Purifying, and Scouring 
purposes; especially valuable for Toilet, Bath, and Lavatory. Removes all taint, all mustiness, dry rot, and other unhealthy 
changes ; makes domestic wares bright and clean. Keeps milk pure and sweet, as also Fresh Meat, Poultry, Game, and Fish ; 
destroys all sourness, removes all taint, prevents waste, at once preserving and improving at the same time the untainted parts. 
Unrivalled for washing Vegetables, and for cooking purposes. Wherever “ Californian ”’ is used, it sweetens, purifies, and 
improves. By dusting the skin and rinsing the clothing in “Californian” Borax Water all infectious germs are destroyed. 
Sold in packets, 6d., 3d,, and 1d. each. Household Directions and valuable Toilet Recipes on each packet. 


* BORAX “NEW” PATENT. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, IN VERY rT vH SOVEES EL Lg a SOLD IN BORAX GLAZED JARS 
8. 
The bright style and handiness of the ‘**‘ NEW” B. oth BORAX GLAZED JAR emphasizes its value for Domestic purposes. 
* Its neat appearance and convenient shape for the Toilet Table and for Travelling commends itself to every lady. 























“ Calijornian,” in addition to Patent Borax destroys alune 
its registered title and label, healthy and infectious germs 
is also further known by this wherever located, whether on 
special Borax Mark, registered Meat, Wegetables, Domestic 
and recognised asthe standard Wares, Bed Linen, Personal 
brand of Borax purity through- Clothing, or upon the skin. 
out the civilised world, Dirt, Stains, Spots, Specks, 

“Californian” and Patent Rust, Mould, Sourness, and 
Borax preparations are soldin Decay, are instantly removed 
packets, convenient and ready from Household Requisites by 
for instant use in ali climates, use of Patent Borax. 
and in hard, soft, or sea water Breakjast, Dinner, Tea, Des- 
—henceofspecial value on ship- sert, and Supper Services, 
board. Glasses, Dishes, Plates, 

The greatest boon conferred Spoons, Kuives, Forks, Cooking 
by our Queen has been the Vessels, and other Domestic 
recognition of these prepara- Articles, as well as Paint, 
tions—suited as well for the Floors, Stairs, Tables, Baths, 
home of the cottage housewife Woodwork, Windows, etc., are 
as for the mansion of Her aul easily Cleansed, Washed, 
Majesty, and the safety of Kept Bright, Puré and Sweet 
civilised persons everywhere. by Patent Borax Preparations, 





THE BEST SOAP FOR WASHING AT HOME AND FOR THE FAMILY LAUNDRY IS 


‘““BORAX EXTRACT OF SOAP.” 


The Great Dirt “ Extractor, Washer, and Cleanser.” ‘‘ Perfection” of Powder Soap. HARDEST WATER it purifies instantly. 
DIRT it extracts immediately. CLEANSING it accomplishes thoroughly. PURIFYING it carries out pertectly—producing 
“linen white as snow, woollens sweet as new-mown hay.” Sold in Quarter-Pound Packets, also in Half- and One-Pound Packets. 


THE BEST AND MOST CONVENIENT SOAP FOR EVERY-DAY USE IN THE HOUSEHOLD IS 


“BORAX DRY SOAP.” 


BORAX DRY SOAP Cleanses, Washes, Purifies, Brightens everything—dissolves instantly in hot, warm, or cold water—is 
pleasant in use—LEAVES SWEET, HEALTHY SMELL—and makes Home indeed ‘Sweet Home” in comfort and reality, 
Packets, Quarter-Pound, Half-Pound, and One-Pound each. 


TO COMPLETE THE HOME WASHING IN THE MOST PERFECT STYLE, DO NOT FORGET 


“BORAX STARCH GLAZE.” 


The Patent Flexible Enamel for Starch Goods, Ready for Using with every kind of Starch. BORAX STARCH GLAZE wonder- 
fully improves all Starch. Imparts Enamel-like Gloss, gives permanent Stiffness, Brilliancy and Beauty to Muslin, Lace, Linen, 
Cuffs, Collars, Fronts, and all other Starched Articles, In Packets, 1d. and 3d. each ; Boxes, 6d. 











Boraxaline Parisienne— Specialité for the Bath, Borax Sponge and Brush Powder, “Beauty” Tooth Powder, 

« <r ss Toilet Powder, “Beauty” Borax, ‘ ‘Beauty ” Toilet Soap, Electric Voice Crystals, Soluble Bo 
Granular” Borax, “Pauitless” Food Preserver, Borax Blue, and other Borax Preparations for Househol 

and Toilet Purposes, are sold by Grocers, Soap and Starch Dealers, and at Stores in every civilised community. 


RECENT Se AWARDS :—1892, Australia, Two Prize Medals, Tasmania; 1893, America; Three 
Diplomas (Special), Chicago; 1894, England, Diploma and Gold Med Manchester ; 1894, Belgium, Diploma of 
Honour and Supplementary Medal, Antwerp. “Borax” has received hest Awards wherever exhibited. 

Borax ‘‘ Beauty” Book, full of Chromo Illustrations, with descriptive list of preparations, their utility, excellence 
and importance, post free by naming the ** PALL, MALL Magazine,” direct from the 


PATENT BORAX CO., Ltd., Sole Makers, Ladywood, Birmingham. 
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WOoORLD-WiIDE POPULARITY. 
The Delicious Perfume and the Invigorating 


Crab-Apple | Crown 


Blossoms a 


“Appreciated alike in palace, 
mansion, and cottage.”—Le Follet. 


In CROWN-STOPPERED BOTTLES 
only. 


Sakae Avoid Imitations. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 177, NEw BOND STREET, LONDON. 






“The daintiest and most deli- 
cious of perfumes.”—A rgonaut. 


““A delicate perfume of highest 
quality.”—Court Journal. 








~~, ed 





x 








Benger’s Food. 


For Infants, Children, and Invalids. — 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED—HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 
FIRST-CLASS AWARD—ADELAIDE, 1887, and MELBOURNE, 1888. 


The Lancet describes it as ‘“*Mr. Benger’s admirable ! The British Medical Yournal says: ‘‘ Benger's Food 
preparation.” has by its excellence established a reputation of 11s own.” 

paed < rer ere ‘ The Illustrated Medical News says: ‘‘ infants do 

The London Medical Record ys It is retained when | yemarkably well on it. There is certainly a great future 
all other foods are rejected. It is invaluable.” before it.” 








’ is sold in Tins at 1/6, 2/6, 5/- & 10/- by Chemists, &c., E here. 
Benger’s Food /6, 2/6, 5/ /- by Chemists, &c., Everywhere 


Wholesale of all Wholesale Houses. 


THE 1895-MODEL :— 
= DENSMORE TYPEWRITER. 


Do you want to save time, worry and expense ? 








Do you want an up-to-date 
typewriter that challenges 
the world to produce its 
equal in modern improve- 
ments and conveniences ? 

The new 1895-model Dens-/ 
more is a triumph, and ~ 
stands to-day BEST the - . 2 
world over. a Sie, MO 





A special descriptive circular in exchange for your name. 


eae 


UNITED TYPEWRITER & SUPPLIES CO., 
85, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
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uticura 
SOAP « 


Purifies and Beautifies 
the Skin by restoring 
to healthy activity the 


CLOGGED, IRRITATED, IN- 
FLAMED, SLUGGISH, or 
OVERWORKED PORES. 


Sale grenter than the combined sales of all other Skin 
Soaps. Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. 
Newsery & Sons, London. Potter DruG & Cum. 
Curp., Sole Props., Boston, U. S. A. 


l 


worth remembering. It 

is the latest improvement 
in Fountain Pens, and is 
called the 


“ TWIN-FEED ”’ 


NEPTUNE PEN 


writes directly it touches the paper, and 
holds enough ink for 10,coo words 


With 14-Carat Cold Nib, Plain ... 7/6 
™ Do. Cold Mounted in Leather Case... 9/: 
| Cheaper kind ... ae es . 4 


Our celebrated “ British” Stylographic Pe 
are §/-, 7/-, and 12/6 each. Catalogue fre 
All Pens sent post free. Money retur’ 

in full if pen is not liked. Obtain of y 

stationer, or send Postal Order direct to 

Manutacturers— 


Ht» SOU 









Hitt 
es La 






ret) 


BURCE, WARREN, & RIDCLE} 
DON, } 


wt 
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THE “REFLEX” 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Ah Quarter-plate 
Improved #tc—ien measures 
“Reflex ” B72. externally 

Hand ‘at Ti x 6 x 5} 
Camera. ‘eg inches ONLY. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of the 


“REFLEX” CAMERA 


A FULL-SIZE Finder Apparatus, with ONE LENS 
ONLY. NO GUESSWORK !! 
The actual working lens also serves for the finder, 


which is the exact size of the plate being used. The 
image can be accurately focussed in the gory sun- 


shine, even during the transition of the object to be 
photographed. It is fitted with a focal plane shutter 
capable of various speeds, which is immediately in front 
of the plate—a position universally admitted to be the 
best by competent authorities. Has Rapid Rectilinear 
Lens working at //5-6, by well-known maker, but can 
= fitted with per other to suit the requirements of 

rator. Complete with double dark slides. Can 

aleo be arranged for Roll Holder or Magazine Back. 


Particulars from all Photo Dealers or 
direct on Application. 


182, Gresham House, Old Broad St., 
LONDON, E.C. 


3a 


dicines for all 


ROAT, CHEST, LIVER, 


kin Affections, Coughs, Colds, 
id Inflammation of the Lungs. 





SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND MEDICINE VENDORS 


SECOND 
HAND. 
ONDS, YOSTS, TC Etc. 


Iption of Purchase. 
gE. Texms—Casi 
Ss. 
Il Machines at 
cy and Despatch 
‘or 5S. 
try Orders. 
pne No. G690. 


AGER. 


ancery Lane (Holborn end), LONDON. 
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BDW ARDS’ 






Is the Best Hair Dressing, Specially prepared and . 
perfamed for Toilet Use. 


“ HARLENE ” produces Luxuriant Hair, prevents its Falling Off and Turning Grey. 





Unequalled for Promoting the 
Growth of the Beard and Moustache. 


THE 
WORLD-RENOWNED 
REMEDY 


FOR 


BALDNESS, 


For Curing Weak and Thin 
Eyelashes, 
Preserving, eos, and ren- 
dering the Hair Beautifully Soft. 


wn / or removing Scurf. Dandruff, etc., also fim 

| Jor restoring Grey Hair to its Originai 
| ape Colour, it is without a Rival. 

| A Doctor’s Opinion. For Eyebrows anc) Renewing the Hair. 
| “ Berkeley Lodge, oe U = Norwood, S.E. **6, Belgrave Terrace, Brighton. 








“Doctor Bishop has used two bottles of Edwards’ ‘ Harlene,’ ** Dear Sirs,—I have used your ‘ Harlene’ for nearly four years, 
and feels that it has had a good effect, and is encouraged to use and have found it most satisfactory for the eyebrows and eye- 
more. Please send two bottles for money enclosed.” lashes, also for renewing the hair. MRS. TRISS.’ 

Physicians and Analysts pronounce it to be devoid of any Metallic or other Injurious Ingredients. 
1-, 2/6, and (triple 2/6 size) 4/6 per Bottle, from Chemists, Hairdressers, and Perfumers all over the world ; or, 
sent direct on receipt of Postal Order. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CoO., 95, High Holborn, LONDON 




















< 








ey 








AN APPEAT,. 


Durinc the Influenza Epidemic last year the medical profession generally prescribed 
HALL’S COCA WINE. The unexpected and increased demand we were unable to 
meet, and we were obliged to publicly apologise for non-delivery of orders. We are now 
in a position to meet any demand that can arise. Unfortunately the demand, which we 
were unable to meet, induced a number of individuals to offer the public, under the name 
of Coca Wine, unpalatable and utterly useless preparations, which have disappointed and 
disgusted those who have been misled. With a view to removing the bad impression 
created, we are sending to all who are desirous of tasting the beneficial qualities of 
HALL’S Coca Wing, free tasting samples: we only ask that you will send us a post- 
card and judge for yourselves, It is absolutely proved by the Medical Press and Profession 
that— 

Hall’s Coca Wine is indispensable to overworked and worn-out men and women; 

Hall’s Coca Wine relieves mental and physical fatigue ; 

Hall’s Coca Wine removes depression ; 

Hall’s Coca Wine cures neuralgia, sleeplessness, and anzemia; 

Hall’s Coca Wine isthe most marvellous restorative after illness ever used ; and, 
what is still more impertant, it has none of the fearful after-effects which follow the use 
of narcotics and other powerful remedies, which relieve for a period, but which invariably 
have to be paid for by the reaction which follows. 








We have endeavoured to protect the public by adopting the Trade Mark of a Keystone 
in Red, with the Signature of the Firm, S. S. & Co., across the Label, and we beg that 
purchasers will reject any that do not bear this distinctive mark. 





Of Chemists and Wine Merchants, 2/- and 3/6 per bottle, or Post Free from 
STEPHEN SMITH & CO., BOW, LONDON. 
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365 
SHAVES 



































CAUSES or | MAKES 
No ( Ba ets | 
| BLOTCHES. PLEASURE. 
xl % ott % 
e@e@e ee@eee 














A Stick of VINOLIA 
SHAVING SOAP yields 
gallons of lather, and 
Is said to wanes a | year. 
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Ctr ¢ 5, This famous appetising French Wine may 
be obtained of all WINE MERCHANTS. Ic is 
made from the pure juice of grapes, and is gener- 
ally taken as a tonic before meals to stimulate the 
appetite. 
APPETISING & TONIC WINE. 


“BuckINGHAM PALace, ¥une 19th, 1894. | The flavour and bouquet of Messrs. VIOLET BROS.’ 

“We find B , d agreeabl | Byrru are particularly agreeable, and the results we have 

e find your ByrrH a very appetising and agreeable obtained led us to pronounce it an excellent, wholesome, 
wine. Will you send us another supply at once?’ 


and appetising wine. 
** MARLBOROUGH Housg, Patt Matt, S.W. (Signed) ‘ARTHUR HILI. HASSALL, <rt 
** Sune 17th, 1894. 


*EDW. GODWIN CLATON, F.I1.C., F.I 
‘“*We have no more Byrru. Please send us another Sir MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D.— BYERH i is an 
supply.” 


excellent appetising Wine, and should be in every household. 
pete wee wwe } It creates an appetite and gives tone to the system.” 
‘‘BYRRH”’ is sold in original cases of 1 doz. litre bottles 
(24 galls.), at 


36s. PER DOZ. VIOLET BROS., 68, Cheapside, London. 
DELIVERED FREE IN LONDON OR COUNTRY. Large sample bottle, 1} pints, sent free by post on 
NET CASH WITH ORDER. receipt of 3/6 P.O. 





If any difficulty be experienced in ‘obtaining BYRRH 
write to the Sole Proprietors, 





Madame A. T. ROWLEY’S 


TOILET MASK 


(OR FACE GLOVES) 
Is a ba beautifier for bleaching and preserving 
the skin and removing complexional imperfections. 

It is soft and flexible in form, and can be WORN without 
discomfort or inconvenience. 

It is recommended by eminent physicians and scientists as a substitute 
for injurious cosmetics. 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden imperfectly by cos- 
metics and powders, but can only be removed permanently by the Toilet 
Mask. By its use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish 
from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beautiful, It is harm- 
less, costs little, and saves pounds uselessly expended for cosmetics, 
powders, lotions, etc. It prevents and removes wrinkles, and is both a 
complexion preserver and a beautifier. 

illustrated Treatise, with full particulars, post free, 3 stamps. 


> MRS. A. T. ROWLEY, 
“THE TOILET MASK C0. '3% PARORR STREET. 





Rha 


TO BE WORN THREE TIMES BV THE WE 


‘- 








DIGESTIVE 
TABLE SALT 


a 
(iticura 
Skin 
Remedies 
Are Pure 
Sweet Gentle 
And Most 
Economical 


Because so speedily effective. Sold throughout the 
world. British depot: Francis NEwBEKY & Sons, 1, 
King Edward-st., London. PottzR Davo & Cag 
Cokp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 








Pepsalia thoroughly digests the food. 
It has the exact taste and appearance of the 
best white table salt, and like it is eaten at the 
table with the food. PEPSALIA is cheap. It 
adds One Farthing only to the cost of a meal. 

From all Chemists and Grocers, etc., in bottles, 
at 1/-, 2/-, and 5/-, or 


C. & C, STERN, 62, Cray’s Inn Road, London. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 
LONDON HOSPITAL, WHITECHAPEL, E. 


NUMBER OF BEDS, 776. 
In-Patients Treated in 1894. ‘ 9,703 | Assured Income . . ; £20,000 


Ca | Ss ye” . 128,315 | Expenditure . : : ‘ . £60,000 
£40,000 ReQquirED EacH YEAR FROM VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 
JOHN H. HALE, Chairman. G. Q. ROBERTS, House Governor. 


INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 











‘Patron _ ‘THE (QUEEN. 


Sines s—MEssrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & co. 
It ma.ntains nearly 600 fatherless children now. It has received 4,000 fatherless children since 1827. 
Life Subscription for two votes .. os se to 6 | Annual Subscription for two votes a wae 
Life Subscription for one vote .. es 5 5 0 Annual Subscription for one vote on o10 6 


Office—63, Ludgate Hill, London. HENRY W. GREEN, Secrctary. 


CITY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 


Estab, 1807,) 35, FINSBURY SQUARE. (Estab. 1307. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. Treasurcr—JOHN NORBURY, Esq. 

The Patients (numbering 10,033 in 1894) are of both’ sexes and all ages, from children a month old to adults over 95. 
Over Half a Million Patients have been relieved since the formation of the Charity. ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing demands on the Charity. Premises recently enlarged, providing, inter 
alia, a separate entrance, waiting-room, and female attendant for female patients. SUBSCRIPTI NS DONATIONS, 
and BEQUESTS will be thankfully received by the Society’s Bankers, LLOYDS BANK (Limited), 72, Lombard Street ; 
and by the Secretary, at the Institution. N.B.—Patients are relieved IN AND FROM ALL PARTS of the UNITED 
KINGDOM and the COLONIES. JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


ROYAL SEA-BATHING INFIRMARY FOR SCROFULA. 


Founded at Margate, 1791. 
Patron = - = «= . THE QUEEN. 
Funds urgently needed for Maintenance of 220 Beds, of which 120 are closed. 
Bankers—Messrs. COCKS, BIDDULPH & CO., .London; Messrs. LLOYD, Lrp., Margate. 
Offices—30, CHARING CROSS, S.W. M. BIDDULPH, Esg., M.P., Treasurer. 






















THE * UNICUS ” PATENT TEA INFUSER. PRICES. 
To make a Cup of Tea perfectly free from tannin N Electro-Plate or 
without using a teapot, Nickel Silver, 
each; 
a - YF ri. Marked =~ 
e No. 2. : 11/6 each 
ilustr ation is two-thirds size. Obtainable everywhere. E L J 
““QuEEN” says :—‘*A charming little contrivance which ca. vice List of others 


be used without any fear of ill consequences.” on application. 


Wholesale—H. J. COOPER & CO., Ld., 22, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, LONDON, E.C. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
S U N | 63, Threadneedle Street, LONDON, E.C. 


60, Charing Cross, S.W. 

INSURANCE, {220% BRANCH 225 ontord Street, W. 
CPPEESS: 40, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

OFFIC E. L Sum Insured, 1894—£393,622,400. 


MARCH 25th 
is the last day for receiving Advertisements for the 
MAY No. of this Magazine. 
Apply to— 
THE MANAGER, “Pall Mall Magazine,’’ 
ani 18, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C, 
vr to— 
Messrs. C. MITCHELL & Co., 
12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C. 
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And a single application of CUTICURA, 
the great skin cure, will afford instant re- 
lief, permit rest and sleep, and point toa 
speedy, economical, and permanent cure 
of the most distressing of itching, burn- 
ing, bleeding, scaly, and crusted skin and 
Scalp diseases, after physicians, hospitals, 
and all else fail. 

Sold throughout the world. British depot: New- 


BERY, 1, King Edward-st., London. Potter DruG 
& Cugm. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U-S. A. 








OLD AN FADED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Beautifully Enlarged by a New Perma- 
nent Process in Black and White, and 
Delicately Finished by Hand, and 
Mounted on Plate Sunk India Tint 
Mounts, resembling Rich Steel Plate 

Est. 1890. Engravings, from 8/6 each. Our 
prices will be found, on comparison, to be 


LESS THAN ONE-THIRD THE USUAL CHARCES, 
but the excellence and finish unsurpassed. Kindly call 
if possible and inspect specimens 

Full Price Lists sent free on application. 
Address, THE ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
72, Oxford Street, London, 
(Four Doors West of Messrs. Parkins & GoTTo.) 
Also at 80, King’s Road, Brighton. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS, 
T0 oe sdheweaiae ieiaun, 9900. 


One pair handsome Curtains, 4 yds. long, full width ; one pair 
34 yds. long, 14 yds. wide ; one pair 3 yds. long, 50 ins. wide ; 
and pair 3 yds. long, full width ; one pair y Swiss Desi n Antima- 
cassars ; lergth of Black Silk Veil Net; one pair Dish D'Oyleys ; 
one Dole Lace Remnant ; 6 yds. Curtain vet, will make one 
pair pretty curtains. The ‘whole lot sent carriage paid for 20s. 
Ecru if desired. We enly offer this quantity of goods to effect 
a clearance before our spring trade. Send at once. Supply 
limited. GIVEN FREE as an Advertisement: A splendid 
Book, also packet of Fancy Post Cards. Book contains 250 
Illustrations Lace Curtains, Silk Flouncings, Laces, Speciality 
Lace Edged Roller Blinds, Lace Muslins, etc. Prize Medals, 
Chicago, 1893; Toronto, 1892. Only direct from the makers, 


S. PEACH & SONS, Lieter Cate, NOTTINGHAM. 


EsTABLISHED 1857. 















































BAILEY’S PATENT 


RUBBER “COMPLEXION” BRUSH 





Used with a little soap in the daily aviutions, the gentle 
friction of this brush makes the skin beautifully soft and 
smooth, effectually eradicating all blemishes, blotches, 
wrinkles, coarse lines, etc., and entirely superseding the 
poisonous cosmetics and face-washes now in use. It is 
simply invaluable for bathing the delicate skin of infants 
and children. 


BAILEY’S PATENT 


RUBBER “Bath and Flesh” BRUSH 


_jeeRrecy ¢ ncvRt iON 
” 





Used either dry, or in the bath with any ordinary soap, 
the action of the | er not only promotes the circulation of 
the blood, but, by causing a healthy action of the skin, 
relieves the congestion of the muscles and produces a feel- 
ing of relief after fatigue that is most refreshing. In effect 
it is precisely similar to the ‘‘ Massage” Treatment. 

We are also the makers of Bailey’s Celebrated 
Rubber Toilet Brushes, price 1/- and 2/- each; 
Rubber Tooth Brushes, price 10d. and 1/- each; 
and Teething Rings, price 5d. each. 

All our Brushes are made of pure Para Rubber, and 
will last for years. 

To be had from all Chemists and Dealers in Toilet Goods, 
or will be sent post free, on receipt of price, by the 
Manufacturers, 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS, 


14, Aldermanbury Avenue, London, E.C. 
Ardwick, Manchester ; and 57, Miller Street, Glasgow. 
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J OHN > CARTER’S 


NUT-BROWN HAIR STAIN 


Is undoubtedly the most 
Simple, Perfect, and Effec- 
tual Stain ever produced in 
one liquid for changing Fair 
or Grey Moustaches, Whis- 
kers, Ladies’ Fringes, etc., 
to a permanent and natural 
Light or Dark Brown ina few 
hours. No previouscleansing 
2 necessary. 






: mee Prepared only by 
=) JOHN CARTER, 
HAIRDRESSER, Etc., 
At the Old Palace of noe vill., 17, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Price 2/9, 5/9, and 10/9 per Bottle, post free. 
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TRAIN YOUR MOUSTACHE 


IN THE WAY IT SHOULD CO. 








CARTER’S 


THRIXALINE 


is a unique transparent fluid 
for training, fixing, and beauti- 
fying the Moustache of all 
sorts and conditions ef men 


—wDe—~ Has never been equalled for 
holding the Moustache in any 


position. Prepared only by 


JOHN CARTER, 
HAIRDRESSER, 


At the Old Palace of Henry Vill, 








17, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Price, post free, 2/9, 5/9, and 10/9, 





Foots’ Home Exerciser. 


A complete Gymnasium in one 
machine. Scientifically exercises 
and develops the muscles, ex- 
pands the chest, strengthens the 
lungs, keeps the form erect, 
makes the body healthy, strong 
and shapely, and imparts new life 
and energy to the entire system. 
Suitable for both sexes at ‘all 
ages, ani adjustable to every 
degree of strength, Endorsed by 
the medic] professien, and en- 
thusiastically recommended by 
all who have used it, 




















; Price from 21/-. 
Tlustrated descriptive 
: circular free. 


E. J. FOOT & SON, 





‘62 & 68, New Bond S8t., London, W. 


IMPROVED 





up when not in use, 


E. 


zoveo HOME TURKO-RUSSIAN 


FOLDING BATH CABINET 
Enables anyone to en- 
joy in theirown home 
all the luxuries and 
advantages of the Dry 
an apour, Oxy- 
Medicated and 
fertesped Baths. A 
sure Cure for Colds, 
Influenza, Aching 
Muscles, Stiff jelate 
Rheumatism, etc,, and 
prevents contracting 
diseases. Invigorates 
the Body, ensures a 
Healthy Skin, Clear 
Complexion, and pre- 
vents Obesity. It is 
portable, can be used 
in any room, and folds 
Illustrated Descriptive Circular Free 


J. FOOT & SON, 62 & 63. New Bond St., T.cndon, W 








VARICOSE VEINS, 


BAILEY’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted. 


aR 


72-page Catalogue 
of Surgical Appliances 
“post free. 


A badly fitting stocking, or 
one made of unsuitable material, 
is not only of no good, it is posi- 
tively harmful. 


38, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


EST° 1833 

















‘GIVEN SRWAY. with Every 69818 Borie oF. 


(Requires no heating or waiting a day or so to dry before placed in boil, 
kes.) 


as other makes. 


A Voucher entitling Purchasers to their Name or Monogram RUBBER 


STAMP for Markin, ng Linen or Stamping Paper, and also free, with EN- 


LARGED lg, BLUE 
CAUTION Original and Genuine Label has the Trade Mark ‘‘ CRYS- 


RAPPER INK,an improved LINEN STRETCHER. 


TAL PALACE,” and t!-e words “ Prepared by the daughter of the late 


John Bond.” See you get it. 


Depot, 75, Southgate Road, London, N. 





PRE PARED BY. 


SBURY &® 











SOUND Discs 
I 
Completely overcome DEAINESS 
and HEAD NOISES, no matter of 
how long standing. Are the same 
to the ears as glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible. Comfortable. 
Worn months without removal, 

Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 


The R. T. WALES CO., 62 & 68, New Bond-st., London, W. 





& 44 44 44 44 44 44 44 44 44 44 44 44 4b AS 


} CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL & CO. 


Bankers and Stock and Share Dealers, 
PLACE DE LA BOURSE, 


Write for Pamphiet. PARIS. 
ww wYewywewy wy WY we owe ove we ve 


"Vv VV Vv vvyvYy vw 








eee Nearer 








a] 


Z 


64. Packets, & 31b. Tins, 7d. 
mt 
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DOUGHT*’s 


USED ‘JENN 
LEADING BEST CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
VOCALISTS. SALVINI, etc. 


VOICE LOZENGES 


Have been known to and appreciated by 
thousands of Musical, Literary, and other 
Celebrities for nearly forty years. 

Leaders of Psalmody, Choir Members, Reciters, 
Singers, etc., shouid always be armed against possible 


emergencies by having with them three or four of these 
(Doughty's) unequalled VOICE LOZENGES. 


Proprietors—F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 & 3, King Edward Street, LONDON, E.C. 
Gd,. 18,, 28. Gd,, 58,, and 118, 


RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS, 


9° HUNBAR’s 


LKARAM 


CURES / 


CoLps™, 
" CONTARRE 


INVALUABLE FOR SORE THROATS, ETC. 
** Alkaram,” if inhaled on the first symptoms, will 
at once arrest them, and even when a cold has been 
neglected and become severe, it will give immediate 
relief, and generally cure in one day. It contains no 
narootic, and never produces any unpleasant effects. 
Or Att CHeEmisTs, OR Post FREE, 28,, FROM 





| F.NEWBERY & SONS, 1 & 3, KingEdward St. jLondon,€.C, 








WHY LADIES 


will ye suffer 


‘rom CORNS, BUNION 8, 
or Enlarged TOE JOINTS, 


when a Packet of 


THOMPSON'S CELEBRATED 


FRENGH GORN PLASTER 


will cure you? It is as thin as 
silk, and can be worn with tight- 
est boot. No pain. Instant relief. 
Packets 1/14 each, from best 
Chemists, or Post Free from 

vw. F. THOMPSON, 
Homeopathic Chemist, 17, Gordon Street, Glasgow. 














‘*Sans Chaine, Sans Gene.” 


THE BANTAM. 


QUITE SAFE. 
EASILY LEARNED. 
NO STEP NEEDED. 
VERY FAST. 
VERY LICHT. 

NO STOOPING. 

NO CHAIN. 


yard a 
in Field, Aug. 11, 1894. 


List and d “Notes on 
The Bantam,” by 
1. W. BootrHroyp, Post 
FREE. 


CRYPTO “WORKS Co., LtTpD., 
29, Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.c. 











COMPAGNIE FRANCAISE. 


Purveyors to H.R,H. the PRINCESS OF” WALES. 


ice k 
i Oa : 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


£10,000 REWARD 


Delicious Aroma, Dietetic, Sustaining.— 
LONDON WORKS, 


See Conditionsin ev ys ¢ sere 6a. 
and tin, 7d. }1b., 1/- } 1b. 
— Vide ANALYST. 


BERMONDSEY, S.E. 











Your Tea Table . 7 


Can be made all the more taneting 
and dainty by the addition of 

KIDD’S 

NC NO 


Ask your Grocer for it, or send P.O. for 
/ 


‘ 
: 
’ 
y 
‘ 
» 3/6, or 5/-, to | 





A.G. KIDD & SONS, DUNDEE, 


and receive the genuine article 


DIRECT FROM SCOTLAND. 




















b beautified 


by Photographs and 
Photogravures after 
Celebrated 


PICTURES. 


Illustrated 


Catalogue 1 / = 


133, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC ce 

















NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE'S 


BOXES, 
FILES, 
AND 
CABINETS, 
For LETTERS, 
PAPERS, 
PAMPHLETS, 
Music, ETC. 








Size: 5; 
16 in. high x 12} in. 
wide x roj in. deep. 


BUREAU © CABINET. No. 702, PACKED AND DaRninee aim 18/6. 
by Stationers everywhere. Send for C. 


HENRY $" STONE & SON, Manufacturers, BAl BANBURY. 
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VENICE & MURANO 


GLASS COMPANY, 


80, ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W., 








Highest Awards at all Exhibitions, Prices Extremely Moderate. 
Have on view at their London Gallery a choice selection of: their unrivalled reproductions of Ancient 
Venetian and Muranese Glass suitable for Table Use, Decorations, Cabinet Specimens, and for Presents. 


Venetian Glass Mosaic for Mural Decoration, Ecclesiastic and Domestic. 


30, ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


THE SHANNON, umiren. 


Office and Library Furnishers 
on the SHANNON SYSTEM. 

















Most Extensive Selection in England 


AT 


14—16, Ropemaker Street, 
Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C. 


Over 
500 
DESKS, 
CABINETS, 
and 
CHAIRS 
to chocsa ———= = 
P from. The Shannon Rotary Desk. 
The Shannon Filing Cabinet. 


3 i ensll F. W. SCHAFER, 
Instant Reference to your Letters. Telephone 15246. Managing Director. 
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By Special 


HLR.H. the F 
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By Special Appointment 
to 
HLR.H. the Prince of Wales. 


LONDON—15 & 16, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 





Works: COVENTRY. 


CYCLES. 
THE COVENTRY MacuiNists’ Co., LTD. 


PARIS—10, Rue Brunel. 















THE HOSPITAL 


Sick CHILDREN, 
Great Ormond St., W.C. 


Please send One Guinea 
As your Subscription to help 
the Sick Children of the Poor. 


ADRIAN HOPE, 
Secretary. 








*t 
The Magazine Art Union. 
% PRESIDENT. 
. The DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
: COUNCIL. 
* FIELD MARSHAL LORD 
‘ ROBERTS, V.C. 
* LORD RONALD GOWER. 
: LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 
SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.S.I. 
SIR WALTER BESANT. 
THE HONBLE, T. W. LEGH, M.P. 
HAMILTON AIDE, Esq. 
* GRANT ALLEN, Esq. 
: T, DOVE KEIGHLEY, Esq. 
‘ ARTHUR LAW, Esq. 
HENRY LESLIE, Esq. 
. THEODORE WATTS, Esq. 
. Hon, Sec.: E, A, N. MORLEY, Esq. 
Offices: 5, CLEMENTS INN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


t 





ALL THE WORLD OVER 





ESSEX & CO., 
WALL PAPER PRINTERS, 
114 & 116, VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, 
AND ESSEX MILLS, BATTERSEA, 





* 
| 


| 


| printed hereon, 





DIRECTIONS. 





I, The envelope must be torn out at the perforations 
marked thus ¢ ¢ 

II. Two uncancelled half-penny English stamps 
(not divided) must be placed in the slits cut in the 
bottom division. A penny stamp will not be accepted. 

III. The name and an address within the United 
Kingdom of the person wishing to participate in the 
drawing must be clearly written in the space provided 
for that purpose, 

IV. The coupon should then be folded at the dotted 
lines * * in order as numbered 1 to 4. 

V. The envelope thus formed should be moistened 
where gummed, placed in a separate stamped envelope, 
to be addressed to the office of the MAGAzINE Art 
Union, and posted so as to reach its destination not 
later than the first post on the morning of the 25th 
March, 1896. 

VI. If anything be written in, or, if any written 
matter accompany the coupon, other than the date 
with the name and an address within the United King- 
dom of the member, and unless the uncancelled stamps 
enclosed are two undivided half-penny English stamps, 
the coupon shall be excluded from the Ballot and 
the stamps therein forfeited. 


I desire to participate in the next distribution of | 


prises of THe MaGazineE Art Union. 
take to abide 


* 


I under- 
strictly by the rules and directions | 
I agree that the copyright in any 
prize won by me shall belong to the donor thereof, and | 
I request that such prize be forwarded at my risk and 


cost in such manner as the Council may determine. 


Dated 


|) | Re ee 
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MESSRS, 


W. D. & H. 0. WILLS’S 


“Best Bird’s Eye” 


AND THE 


“Three Castles” Tobacco 
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List, post free, from 


128, QUEEN VicToRIA ST., 


Senda 


CHUBB’S 


For New Safe and Lock Price 


Loncon, E.C. 












N.B.—The “ PALL MALL MAGAZINE,” in which alone this Coupon appears, can be purchased of 


all Booksellers in the United Kingdom on the 18th of each month, 





[P.T.O. 





MAGAZINE 


THE 


ART UNION, 


Under Licence of the Board of Trade, granted pursuant to the provisions of the Art Unions Act, 


9g & 10 Vic., cap. 48. 


The names of the Prize Winners in the First Ballot are advertised in this number of the “PALL Matt MaGazine.” 





PARTICULARS OF 


The Third Distribution of 


OIL PAINTINGS, 
MONOCHROME 


BLACK & WHITE 
DRAWINGS, 


With the names of the Artists whose 
works have been selected, will be 
advertised in the May Number of the 


“Pall Mall 
Magazine,” 


to be published on APRIL 18TH. 











THE PRIZES 


Forming the Second and Third 
Distributions of 


The MAGAZINE ART UNION 


Are now on public view at the 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPY, 
108, Regent Street, W., 


AND 


54, Cheapside, E.C, 


ADMISSION FREE. 





NOTICE. 


This Coupon is available for the 
SECOND DISTRIBUTION 
only, 


March 18 to 24, 1896. 


Owing to objections from the 
Postal Authorities, this Coupon 
must be enclosed in a separate 
stamped Envelope, and addressed 
to the Secretary of the Magazine 
Art Union, 5, Clement’s’ Inn, 
London, W.C. 


—_——— 


The envelope must be posted 
so as to reach its destination 
not later than the first post on 
the morning of the 25th March, 
1896. 


———~ 
NF 





The Third Distribution of 
PRIZES 


BY THE 


Magazine Art Union 
Will take place next month, 


The COUPON ENVELOPE, avyail- 
able from April 18th to 24th, will 


be contained in the 


MAY NUMBER 


OF THE 


“Pall Mall 
Magazine,” 


to be published on APRIL 18TH, 











The 


“PALL MALL MAGAZINE” 


in which alone this Coupon 
appears, can be purchased of 
ail Booksellers in the United 
Kingdom on the 18th of each 


month, 
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If beauty is only skin-deep, 








should you not take 
all the more care of 
the skin ? 


Vinolia Soap 








causes no blotches, and keeps 
the complexion 
beautiful and clear. 


Premier 
Vinolia 
Aa. a Tablet. Soap. 
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De Aa Hue & Go's Hountain Pens. 
THE “PELICAN” SELE-FEEDING PEN 


(PATENTED) 


WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY. 
10 / Has an Extra Large Reservoir of Ink, Secure against Leakage 10 / 6 
in the Pocket. Flow of Ink to the Pen can be Regulated with 
the greatest nicety. 














HAS BEEN PRONOUNCED BY COMPETENT JUDGES TO BE BY FAR THE BEST 
OF ANY YET PLACED ON THE MARKET. 


In Polished Vulcanite, handsomely Enchased, and fitted with Special 
Barrel Pen, in 14-carat Gold, Iridium-Pointed. 





THE “SWIFT” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER 


(PATENTED) 


HOLDS A LARGE SUPPLY OF INK, READY FOR INSTANT USE, 
3/6 3/6 


Absolutely Secure against Leakage, and Preserves the Ink 
for any length of time. 






= = 4 





IN POLISHED VULCANITE, HANDSOMELY ENCHASED. 
Fitted with Non-Corrodible Iridium-Pointed Pen, 3/6; with Gold Pen, 5/6 & 10/6; 
with Gilt Mounts and Best Quality 14-carat Gold Pen, Iridium-Pointed, 12/6. 





“NOTA BENE” STYLOGRAPH on FLUID PENCIL 


(PATENTED) 
5 / 25 READY FOR INSTANT USE, WITHOUT ANY ADJUSTMENT. 5 / _ 


May be Carried in any Position, without risk of Leakage. 





Holds a Large Supply of Ink, which is preserved in excellent condition for an indefinite. period. 


All the Parts are composed of Materials entirely unacted upon by the acid of any Ink, 
IN POLISHED VULCANITE, HANDSOMELY ENCHASED. 


WITH NEEDLE, SPRING, AND NOZZLE, MADE OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 








SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. WHOLESALE ONLY BY THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


THOS, DE LA RUE & CO., Bunhill Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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WHEN STRIVING TO 


KEEP THE WOLF 
FROM THE DOOR 


REMEMBER THAT IT IS NOT ALWAYS 


the lowest price that is the most 
economic. The vast superiority of 


HOVIS 


over any other bread, either brown 

or white, both in its bone and 

muscle making substances, secures 
for it the coveted position of the 


“CHEAPEST AND BEST.” 


Highest Award at the Food and Cookery 
Exhibition, London, May 1895. 


IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 


The Public are cautioned against accepting 

from Bakers spurious imitations of “‘ HOVIS,” 

which, having met with such unprecedented 

success, is being copied in many instances 
as closely as can be done without risk. 


It any difficulty be experienced in oblaining 

“«‘ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “HOVIS” 

ts not satisfactory, please wrile, sending sample 
(the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


S, FITTON & SON, 
MILLERS, 
MACCLESFIELD. 


6d. or 1s, Samples of Bread and Biscuits on 
receipt of Stamps. 
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TORPID LIVER 








in the morning, a few drops of 


SOZODONT, 
The 
Pleasantest Dentifrice in 
the World, 


will sweeten the breath all day. 


——— SOZODONT 
SMALL PILL. keeps the teeth, lips, and gums 
SMALL DOSE. healthy and of a good colour. It 


cleanses the teeth and the spaces 
SMALL PRICE. between the teeth as nothing else 

ARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS cure will do. There is no substitute. 

pleasantly, permanently, and unfailingly In Toilet Case, complete, 2s. 6d. 


Torpid Liver, Bilious Headaches, the tendency : 
to Bilious Attacks, Pale and ’Sallow Skin, Be sure of having SOZODONT. 


Feverishness, etc al = 
CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS give PE ne 


the clear eye and bright-coloured complexion 
of perfect health and beauty. They are 
purely vegetable and absolutelv harmless. ° 

















vetrenttge 








All Headaches instantly Cured 
or Money Refunded. 






















Legal Guarantee. 


EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the 
most successful American Remedy, is 
an effervescent powder, taken in water. 
If three doses do not cure any head- 
d. ache, no matter how 
caused, send the bottle 
1 to us, saying where ob- 
=. tained, AND WE WILL 
2, AT ONCE REFUND 
THE PRICE. Trialbottle, post ya 
free, 74d. Larger sizes (1/14 and ~My 
2/3), sold by many chemists, or 
obtained to order by almost all. 
EMERSON DRUG CO.,LIM., * 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C. Insist on full name :— 


‘Emerson’s BROMO- SELTZER. 





— 
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A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


ITS USES AND PURPOSES FOR 
TRADE MARK. 


The Kitchen—Preserving 
Meat. 


The Laundry—Softening 


The Dairy— Keeping Cream 
Sweet. 


The Lavatory—The Bath. 





Water. The Hospital—As an Anti- 


The Nursery—Thrush. septic. 








The Greenhouse—Destroying Insects. 


HARMONY BORAX 


A GREAT DISINFECTANT FOR READY USE. 
o@ Borax with Honey has been used in this Country for Generations. wg 
NO MORE HARD WATER. 
KEEP A TIN ON THE WASHSTAND! 


In id. Packets and 6d. Tins. 
Of all Grocers and Stores, or POST FREE 13d. and 9d., from 


HARMONY BORAX COMPANY, 6 & 7, CROSS LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
THE LONDON GLOVE COMPANY 


Direct attention to their unequalled Variety of Gloves at Warehouse Prices. (NO INTERMEDIATE PROFITS.) 
Letter orders, which should be aadressed to 45a, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., are executed with the greatest care, and 











despatched per return post or carriage free. 


LADIES’ KID GLOVES. 

4 Button Real Kid, Plain Points, 2/4, 
2/8, and 3/- per pair. In Black, Tans, 
Beavers, and all Colours. 

4 Button Black Kid, with White,: Red, 
Green, Pink, Gold, Blue, Heliotrope, 
Lavender, or Tan Points and Welts’ 
2/6, 3/-, and 8/6 per pair. 

4 Button White or Lavender Kid, with 
Black Points, 1/10, 2/6, and 2/10 per pair. 


LADIES’ ‘*‘CHEVRETTE’”’ 
AND CAPE GLOVES. 

4 Button “Chevrette,” Piqué Sewn, Self 
Braid Points, 2/3 per pair. In Black, 
Tan, Beaver and Brown Shades. 

4 Button Strong Cape, for Riding, Driving, 
etc. Piqué Sewn, Spear Points, in Gold 
or Oak Tan, 2/6, 3/-, and 2/9 per pair. 


LADIES’ REINDEER 
GLOVES. 
4 Buttons, Piqué Sewn, in Tan or Grey, 


Stitched Black or Selt Imperial Points, 
4/8 per pair. 


4 Buttons, Prixseam Sewn, English Make. InTanor Grey, 
with Self-sewn Points, 6/10 and 8/6 per pair. 








LADIES’ SUEDE GLOVES. 

4 Buttons, Plain Points, 1/11, 2/6, 3/-, and 3/6 per pair. In 
Black, White, Tans, Beavers, Greys, etc. 

4 Button Superi>r Quality Suéde. Black with White, 
Heliotrope, Pink, Sky, Gold and Red Points and Welts, 
2/11 per pair. 

LONG SUEDE GLOVES. 
12 Button length Mousquetaire Suéde, 2/1 and 4/3 per 


pair; 16 B. length, 3/6 and 4/11 per pair; 20 B. length, 
3/11 and 5/11 per pair. In Black, White, and all Shades. 


GENTLEMEN’S GLOVES. 

2 Button Plain White, Dress Kid, 1/-, 1/3, 1/6, 
1/10, and 2/6 per pair. 

2 Button White or Lavender, with Black or 
Self Braid Points, 1/4, 1/8, 2/-, and 2/8 per pair, 

Tan Cape Driving Gloves, Tilburied (Double 
Palms), 1 Button, 2/11 per pair. 

The “Talbot” Tan Cape Driving Gloves, 
Tilburied, Patent Button Holes, 2 Buttons, 
3/11 per pair. 

The L. G. Co.’s “ Seamless” (no side seam) 
Tan Cape Driving Gloves, Tilburied, Wrist 
Lined with Chamois Leather, which adds 
considerably to the strength of the top of 
Glove, 2 Buttons, 4/6 per pair, 

Gentlemen’s 2 Button Reindeer, 4/6, 6/6, and 
8/6 per pair. 


Supplementary Departmente: HOSIERY, HANDKERCHIEFS, FANS. 





Postal and Post Office Orders to be made payable to S. A. WORSKETT, at the General Post Office. 
Write for a Detailed Price List Post Free cn application to 


EE LONDON GLOVE CoO., 45a, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


BRANCH WAREHOUSE: 83, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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The Magazine Art Union. 


(Inder Licence of the Board of Trade, Granted pursuant to the Provisions of the Art Unions Act, 9 & 10 Vic. Cap. 48.) 


Full particulars of the objects of the Union were announced in the February 
he SECOND BALLOT will take place on March 26th. 





SUBSCRIPTION—ONE PENNY. 


HE MAGAZINE ART UNION has been established for the distribution, by ballot, of the multitudinous original 
Oil Paintings, Water Colours, and Black-and-White Drawings, which are reproduced in the pages of Magazines. 


umber of this Magazine (page v). 
Intending Members must fill up the Coupon 


insetted opposite to page xvi., and send it, with two uncancelled undivided halfpenny stamps, by post to the address given. 
The directions printed on the Coupon must be sfrictly observed. The THIRTY PRIZES enumerated below will be 
awarded by ballot, and every Coupon received by the Council at the closing of the entries, and fulfilling the conditions 
indicated, will be entitled to one chance. 


The entries tor the Second Ballot will close on the morning of the 25th March, 1896, after the first postal delivery. 
The names of the Prize Winners will be announced in the 


May Number of this Magazine, published on April r8th, in 
which also particulars of the THIRD MONTHLY BALLOT will appear. 


The whole of the Oil Paintings, Water Colours, and Line Drawings announced below, are now on free public view 


in the Saloons of the London Stereoscopic and Photographic Company, Ltd., 106 and 108, Regent Street, W., and 


54, Cheapside, E.C., and will remain on exhibition during the progress of the Distribution. 








No, 


ao un Se 


x 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


3° 








SIZE OF 








Artist’s NAME. Supject or Drawine, Etc. = DEScRIPTION. —" 
| Ere. 
' 
ARTHUR JULEGoopMAN| Drum Major, g1st High- | 
landers ° ° i - | Vol. VL, Part 25, p. 122 | Monochrome Drawing | 21x14 in. 
J. S. CRompTon Street Scenes in Cairo (R, S. 
Hichens) . ; ° . | Vol. IV., Part 20, p. 6ro | Monochrome Drawing | 19x14 in. 
Frep RAE . . Boss Bierstimpfel’s Story 
(L. D. Powles) . . - | Vol. IV., Part 19, p. 396 | Monochrome Drawing | 9x 5} in. 
Frep RAE Boss Bierstimpfel’s Story } 
(Z. D. Powles) . ° - | Vol. IV., Part 19, p.'397 | Monochrome Drawing | 9} x7 in. 
ARTHUR JULEGoopMAN| A Fine Musician (Norman 
Gale) . ; ° ° - | Vol. V., Part 24, p. 565 | Monochrome Drawing | 18x11 in. 
Francois Noe . A Marine View (First Prize 
Drawing Competition) Vol. I., Part 6, p. 927 Monochrome Drawing | 9x6 in. 
Joun P, Guticn . Lord Ormont and _his 
Aminta (George Meredith) | Vol. II., Part 8, p. 184 | Monochrome Drawing | 9}xq in. 
Joun P. Guticn . Lord Ormont and _his 
Aminta (George Meredith) | Vol. II., Part 8, p. 183 | Monochrome Drawing | 10x¢}4 in. 
Joun P. Guticu . Lord Ormont and _his 
Aminta (George Meredith) | Vol. II., Part 8, p. 190 | Monochrome Drawing | 12x 8} in. 
ARTHUR JULE GoopMaAy | Kitty Clive: ‘‘ At the King’s 
ead” (F. F. Moore) . | Vol. V., Part 22, p. 232 | Monochrome Drawing | 1¢}x 12in. 
ARTHUR JULE GoopMaAn | Kitty Clive: ‘‘At the King’s 
Head” (F. F. Moore) - | Vol, V., Part 22, p. 235 | Monochrome Drawing | 12x 1ofin. 
Assey ALtson ._ .| A Ballade of the Playhouse 
(Percy Reeve) . : - | Vol. VI., Part 27, p. 366 | Oil Painting . 15 Xf in. 
Assey Attson .  .j|A Ballade of the Playhouse 
(Percy Reeve) . . - | Vol. VI., Part 27, p. 369 | Oil Painting . 15X94 in. 
VERA CHRISTIE The Confession of Rui the 
Priest (Hon. W. W. Astor)| Vol. III., Part 16, p. 607 | Monochrome Drawing | 20x 14 in. 
cl api ARTIST IN | _ 
NGLAND . | Social Souvenirs: “An Early . 
Departure” ‘ . - | Vol. Vi., Part 25, facing 
A JAPANESE ARTIST IN p-27.. ° . . | Monochrome Drawing | 9}x 6} in. 
ENGLAND . . . | Social Souvenirs: “ The De- 
claration” . ° . . | Vol. VI., Part 27, facing 
+ jeoaee ARTIST IN a oo . «| Monochrome Drawing | 9} x 6} in. 
NGLAND . - «| Social Souvenirs: ‘At the 
Seaside” , ° . . | Vol. VI., Part 28, p. 575 | Monochrome Drawing | 9} x 64 in. 
J. S. Crompton . The Donkey Market: “A 
Street Scene in Cairo” 
(R. S. Hichens) . : . | Vol. IV., Part 20, p. 624 | Monochrome Drawing 14} x 1o}in. 
ARTHUR JULE GoopMAN | War Notes: “ Martial Music” | Vol. V., Part 22, facing 
P. 247 . - «| Monochrome Drawing | 214x15in. 
Oscar WILSON The Bishop of Eucalyptus 
Om). 6. «© 4 «| Vol. IV., Part a0, p. 575 | Oil Painting . +. « |104 x rofin. 
Oscar WILSON The Bishop of Eucalyptus 
ga.” yy $ ° < . | Vol. IV., Part 20, p. 572 | Oil Painting. . 10x6in. 
Oscar WILSon . The Bishop of Eucalyptus 
ok i ‘ . ‘ - | Vol. IV., Part 20, p. 574 | Oil Painting . ° + | 10} x7 in. 
FRED PEGRAM Another Freak (Mary Angela 
Dickens) . ° . . | Vol. IV., Part 19, p. 448 | Line Drawing . -| 16x11 in 
H. J. Srocx, R.I. Life’s History (7. Dove 
Keighley) ._. - _. 4 Vol. IV., Part 17, p. 70 | Monochrome Drawing | 13} x o}in. 
ABBEY ALTSON Julie (Mrs. W. K. Clifford) . | Vol. III., Part 13, p. 77 | Monochrome Drawing | IrX7 in. 
ABBEY ALTSON Julie (Mrs. W.K. Clifford). | Vol. I11., Part 13, p. 68 | Monochrome Drawing | 14}x10in. 
ABBEY ALTSON . Julie (Mrs. W.K. Clifford) . | Vol, III., Part 13, p. 74 | Monochrome Drawing | 10x 6} in. 
ABBEY ALTSON Venus and Mars (Hamilton 
Mime). » - « «| Vol. IV., Part 20, p. 530 | Oil Painting . ° 14} x ghin. 
Miss Warts. Walt Whitman . " Vol. 11I., Part 16, p. 709 | Pencil Drawing . | 10x 7 in. 
| 
{ 
A. QuInTON . . | Rollersat Parson’s Pleasure: | Vol. I., Part x, p. 62 8 x 64 in. 








‘Bella Goodall” (W. L. 


Courtney) . : 














Monochrome Drawing | 
! 





N.B.—The Coupon must be sent in not later than March 24th. 

















| 
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MARION & CO., 


22 & 23, Soho Square, 
LONDON, W. 








Camrana No. 2. 


COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC SETS 


For Youths.—Nonpareil, 30/-; Modern, }-pl., 42/-; Modern, }-pl., 70/-; Improved Oxford, 
}-pl, 84/-; }-pl., 122/-. 

For Ladies.—Camrana, 120/- and Best, 200/- (for Hand or Stand); The Girton, }-pl., 84/- ; 
3-pl., 120/-; Superior 4-pl., £17. 

For Gentlemen.—Improved Oxford, }-pl., £6; }-pl., £8 8/-; Superior }-pl., £20; 12x 10, 
£34; Empire, }-pl., £37; 12x 10, £55. 

Hand Cameras.—Card Case, 6/-; Camrana, No. 1, £3; No. 2, £6; Radial, 3}, £6 6/-; 
}-pl., £7 15/-; 3-pl., £13; Perse for 50 Films, £9 5/-. 


Lenses Voigtlander.—tThe Collinear, for universal use, }-pl., £6 8/- ; }-pl., £11; 10x 8, 
£15; 12x 10, £27; 15x 12, £34. 
The Telephoto Attachment for above, No. 1, £3 10/-; No. 2, £4; No. 3, £4 15/-, 


Manufacturers.—All Kinds of Photographic Plates, Papers, Mounts. 
Publications.—A Large Selection in Stock. Descriptive Lists Free. 








Catalogue.—Large and New Illustrated Catalogue, Free per Post, 1/-, Nearly Realy. 


¢ LONDON SHOE COMP Ay, 


4 45A, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Branch Warehouse: 116 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, W. 3 


WHOLESALE BOOT FACTORS. SINGLE PAIRS 

















BUTCHER SOLD. 
SHOOTING BOOTS, suet 
Whale Skin, ; 
31/9 Tan Calf, TAN-COLOURED 
LEATHER 
Cow Hide 53/6 : 


21/- 


30/ 7 63/- 30 /= 


Write for ‘New’ Price List, “Edition de Luxe,” from 240 uctual Photographs, free on receipt of three penn 
stamps for posta,e. 


THE LARCEST STOCK OF MILITARY AND SPORTING BOOTS IN THE WORLD. 


Wedding and Colonial Outfits selected from stock. 


TERMS—Cash with order. Carriage paid on British letter orders only. 
All letter orders should be sent to Cheapside. 
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Has been for roo years unsurpassed as the best anu salest preserve: aud Ucauiue: of the bsir, and is far 
preferable to other Hair Restorers, which are really progressive dyes, and deposit a sediment on the scalp which 
fills up the pores; it preserves and BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR, errests baldness, removes scurf, and 
is 3 — rilliantine for the whiskers and moustaches ; also sold in a Golden Colour for fair-haired ladies 
and children. 


Bottles, 38. Gd., 7s., 108. 6d. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


DRAWING an OVERDRAFT on the BANK OF LIFE! 

: == Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, Breathing Impure Air. Too Rich Food, Alcoholic 
Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other Blood Poisons, Fevers, Feversh Colds, Throat Irritation, Influenza, 
sleepl Bili Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Want of Appetite, 














Sourness of Stomach, etc. 


Use “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 
IT IS PLEASANT, COOLING, HEALTH-GIVING, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 
NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
It Prevents Diarrhea, and Removes it in the Early Stages. 
From the late Rev. J. W. NEIL, Holy Trinity Church, North Shields, November rst, 1873. 
*DEAR SiR,—As an illustration of the beneficial effects of your ‘FRUIT SALT,’ | have no 
hesitation in giving the particulars of the case of one of my friends. Sluggisi action of the Liver and 
Bilious Headache affected him, so he was obliged to live upon only a few articles of diet, and to be 
most sparing in their use. This did nothing in effecting a cure, although persevered in for twenty-five 
years, and also consulting eminent members of the faculty. By the use of your ‘FRUIT SALT’ he 
now enjoys the vigorous health he so long coveted; he has never had a Headache or Constipation since 
he commenced to use it, about six months ago, and can partake of his food to the great satisfaction of 
himself and friends. There are others to wiiom your remedy has been so beneticial in various com- 
plaints, that you may well extend its use pro bono publico. I find it makes a very refreshing and ex- 
hilarating drink.—I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. NEIL.—To J. C. ENO, Esq.” 


pried == The Value of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. 
Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 


CAUTION,—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO'S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed 
on by a worthless imitation. Prepared only at 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, 8.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 








OUR EYES. 


PRICE LIST 





SPECTACLES 
ADAPTED TO SUIT ALL 
DEFECTS OF THE 
VISION. 







THE SIGHT 
SCIENTIFICALLY TESTED 
FREE OF CHARGE 
AND 










. TESTIMONIALS 
"POST FREE. 








MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
Author of “Our Eyes,” 


now in its Sixteenth Edition. 63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
FISHER’S EIFFEL. 





FISHER’S GLADSTONE. 






Plated, 
£6. 
Silver, 


CATALOGUES 


FREE. 


Overtops all others. 
A great success. 
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HEN so much more is 
often claimed for in- 
ferior Soaps than should 
be claimed for the best, 
we can only refer you to 
the skin, and let it be 
the judge. [he skin will 
tell the truth—Vinolia 
agrees with the most dell- 
cate, sensitive, irritable 





skin, and keeps the com- 


plexion smooth and clear. 


THE TOILET 1S SCENTED WITH OTTO. 


VINOLIA SOAP. Premier, 4d.; Floral, 6d.; Balsamic, 8d. ; 
Toilet (Otto), 10d., and Vestal, 2/6. 
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TO CONTINENTAL READERS. 





The PALL MALL MAGAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned Continental Resorts, and copies 
may be obtained on application at the following Railway Bookstalls, Kiosques and Agents’ :— 


CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE: 


Aix la caapete 


Berlin 
Cologne 
Dresden . 


Frankfort- -on- Main 


Hamburg . 
Hanover 
Heidelberg 
Stuttgart . 


Biarritz 
Cannes . 
” ® 
Hyeres 
Marseilles . 
Mentone 
Monte Carlo 
Nice . 


Paris : 


” 


Amsterdam 


Brussels 
The Hague 
Ostend 

Spa . ° 


Berne. 
Geneva 
Lausanne . 


Montreux é 
St. Moritz 


Thun. ° 
Vevey. s 


Bordighera 
Florence 


San Remo 
Sorrento 
Turin. 


” 
Venice 


Ventimille 
Viareggio . 


Algiers 


GERMANY. 


MAYER, J.A.. . . 
ILGES, E: gt 
SCHMITZ, F. pg 2) 
TITTHANC GC’. kk 
WEIGAND, E. : 
VATEKNAHM, ea ° 
SEDOW, iW, : 
SCHULZE. tite ° 
BANGEL & ScuiMmibr . 


WITTWER, K.. Pou 

FRANCE. 
BENQUET, VICTOR . . 
a 2 
ROBAUDY, F. 


REYNAUD, MDME. : 
DUMONT, MDM 
MATTHIEU, FILS . . : 
SIN*T, MDME. A. . . . 
BENSA, LOUIS ° . . 
CASTELL ANI, J. . 
TIMOTEI, MDME. 
BRENTANO. . 


F. Tennant Pain, Dulwich Road, Herne Hill, London. 


Library and Railway Station Bookstall. 
Newsvendor Passage. 

Library, Hohestrasse. 

15, Pragerstrasse. 

Railway Bookstall. 

Railway Bookstall. 

19-21, Brodschrangen. 

85, Ostertrasse. 

5, Leopoldstrasse. 

32, Friedrichstrasse. 


Library. 

34, Rue d’Antibes, 

42, Rue d’Antibes 
Library. 

Kiosque, Rue Noailles. 
24, Rue St. Michel. 
Kiosque. 

50, Quai St. ~— Baptiste. 
52, Rue Gioflredo. 

14, Rue Castiglione. 
37, Avenue de )’Opéra. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


ROBBERS, J. G 
KIRBERGER & KESPER 
DIETRICH & CO. . 
ABRAHAM, A. 

DE LANNOY ET FILS - 
BRUCH MARECHAL 


SWITZERLAND. 


SCHMID, 4 lee & bene 
GE een & CO 

FREY, . 
ROUSSY. & CO. . 
FAIST, C. B. . . 
FAIST, C. B. . 
STAE MPFLI, ° 
SCHLESINGER, B.. ° 


ITALY. 


ESSARCO, MDME. . . 
PRATESI, CARLO . . 
VIEUSSE UX, G. P.. . 
SEEBER, B. . . 
FLOR & FINDEL | . 
LINDA, ee . 
BEUF, th 

MARCO, 

DETKEN ts ROCKOLL : ° 
BENEbICTO Ee NERO . 
LOESCHER & . . 
ROSSI, LUIGI © ‘ 
SPITHOVER -° 
BOCCA reds Bia 
SECONDINA 
PIALE, L. . 

G rrr. 
VISETII.. . 
TRAMONTANO, G.. ° 
CLAUSEN, CARLO. 
ROUX & CO. 
ROSENBERG & SELLIER 
POZZO BROS. . 
ZANCO SE BASTIANO . 


a 2 


LEONZI, FRERES : 


ALGERIA. 
“PETIT JOURNAL” AGENCY 


62, Voorburgwal. 

Library. 

52 & 52, Montague de la Cour. 
Oranjeplein, 82. 

Library. 

Library. 


Library and Railway Bookstall. 
Library. 

Library de la Gare. 

2, Rue du Bourg. 

Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Library. 


Library. 

15, Piazza del Duomo. 

Library. 

20, Via Tornabuoni. 

Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Library Station. 

Piazza del Plebiscito. 

Library Station. 

207, Via del Corso. 
‘erma in Posta. 

Piazza di Spagna, 85. 

Library. 

Library a. 

Piazza di Spa 

12, Via Vittorio Emanuele. 

Librar 

Hotel Tramontano. 


39» Via di Po. 
alleria Subalpina, 
Via Borgino, 3. 
Station Library. 
Library. 

Library Station. 
Library Station. 
Hotel de Russie. 


8, Boulevard de la République 
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See next page. 




















OLD STORIES RETOLD. 


Cicaansssl pn nine 





= Ni) HIS is indeed a gruesome story, but its true 


inwardness has not yet been understood. 





Lorenzo, doubtless, was highly intellectual, 














and Isabella, in cherishing his head, showed 
her appreciation of his mental capacity. 

The action of Isabella’s three brothers was, no doubt, highly 
reprehensible; but, as it has afforded an object-lesson of the 
tyranny of the male towards the weaker sex in all ages, it has 
been productive of much sympathy for oppressed womanhood. 


T. D. K. 


URIENTAL GARPETS 


SOLD AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 





BY 


TRELOAR & SONS, 
LUDGATE HILL. 





A CATALOGUE OF FLOOR COVERINGS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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Whos Who in Parliament ? 





Three large Editions of 
The POPULAR HANDBOOK to the HOUSE OF COMMONS, 1895,” 





have been called for by the public demand, and two of the Editions have been 


sold out. 
any Bookseller. 


A THIRD EDITION is now ready, and may be obtained of 
Price ONE SHILLING, Post Free 1s. 3d. 





A FEW of the COMMENTS on the NEW EDITION. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :— 
‘«Smarter than ever.” 


The GLOBE says :— 

“The covers which contain the Pall Mall Gasette 
Guide to the new House of Commons are becoming 
quite familiar to all who take any interest in politics. 
The guide is quite the best of the cheaper publications 
of the sort, as it contains not only portraits and bio- 
graphies of members, but also maps showing exactly 
the distribution of seats in the last four Parliaments, 
and much statistical information in a convenient and 
readable form. A new era began with the election of 
1885, and the electoral history of the ten years which 
have elapsed since then is admirably summarised and 
set forth in this work.” 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says :— 


“With remarkable promptitude the Pall Mall 
Gazette office has published an excellent and compre- 
hensive ‘Guide to the New House of Commons.’ 
Besides geographical analysis of the polling, we have 
five eal portraits of members—many of them 
exceedingly good—and capitally written biographies. 
The latter contain several new stories told ina spirit 
of amiable criticism. For one shilling no handbook 
dealing with the House of Commons so good as this 
can be purchased. The type is clear, the sketches are 
clever, and the compilation is careful.” 


The GUARDIAN says :— 


‘“« Has the merit of being at once complete and enter- 
taining. It contains little sketch-portraits, the results 
of the four last General Elections, and short biographies 
of members—not mere tables of names and dates, but 
clever and amusing summaries of the political careers 
ofeach. There are also twenty electoral maps, show- 
ing the fortunes of parties in London, in English 
boroughs and counties, etc., during the decade. All 
sorts of statistics, neatly arranged, will be found in this 
thoroughly ‘smart’ compilation.” 


The STANDARD says :— 


“The present publication forms a most useful and 
complete record of the last four General Elections,” 


SKETCH says :— 


“The New House of Commons’ brightly and 
accurately sums up the recent elections. Over five 
hundred M.P.’s are honoured with smart sketches, 
and all are biographised. For ease of consultation the 
book could hardly have a rival, and, however divided 
the House may be on other matters, it must surely 
agree that the Pali Mall Handbook is Ar. Its price is 
one shilling.” 


The STAR says:— 

‘“*The ‘Mems. about Members,’ which have so long 
supplied useful and entertaining information to all 
concerned, have been revised and largely rewritten, 
and hold their own among the many rivals that have 
invaded their field.” 

The RECORD says :— 
‘There is no more interesting guide to ‘The New 


House of Commons,’ than the handbook published ° 


under this title at the office of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
He who wishes to know what a member is like, and 
how he has fared in the last and previous contests, 
cannot possibly do better than invest a shilling in this 
convenient and entertaining publication.” 





The WORLD says :— 

“Is an excellent popular guide to the Lower House, 
with its five hundred portraits and biographical notes 
of members, its particulars of the polls, its twenty 
electoral maps, its analysis of the electoral figures, its 
comparative table of the last five admirfistrations, and 
a great deal of other useful information.” 


The REFEREE says :— 

‘Politics being, like the poor, always with us, it is 
as well to keep at hand a list of the new M.P.’s, their 
manners, customs, ages, addresses, and fighting 
weights, together with their portraits, for purposes of 
identification. The brief ‘biographies’ are five y—very 
lively, If the biographed will all follow suit the nation 
is in for a good thing.” 


LONDON says :— 

“Even more replete with information than previous 
editions. There are smartly-written sketches of the 
members, accompanied in most cases with a portrait, 
and, of course, the electoral results. In addition to 
this mine of information, there are maps showing the 
results of the elections from 1885. The guide is in- 
valuable. Every public man will need one, and the 
public offices of the metropolis and the provinces 
should not be without the variety of information which 
is presented in such a handy form.” 


The MANCHESTER COURIER says :— 

‘This wonderful shillingsworth hardly needs an 
introduction to those who are interested in politics. It 
forms a complete record of the last four General 
Elections, and as regards the present House of Com- 
mons it has over five hundred portraits, with bio- 
graphies of all the members, and twenty electoral maps, 
conveying in a graphic form the results of the voting.” 


The CITY PRESS says :— 

“‘Characterised by all the brightness of its pre- 
decessors is the new edition of the very useful 
‘Handbook to the House of Commons.’ A work 
whose object is to summarise the leading facts in the 
career of each individual member is very apt to become 
as prosaic asa dictionary, but in this case there is an 
entire absence of monotony, as the editor gives free 
reins to his wit, and never hesitates about raising a 
laugh at the expense of the men whom he thus passes 
in review. A genial spirit pervades the whole; and, 
though smart, the wit is never venomous, while, so 
far as we have been able to judge, the hits are dealt 
out very impartially, and the Conservatives escape no 
more easily than do their opponents. This, indeed, is 
but characteristic of the Pall Mail. Capital pen-and-ink 
portraits accompany the great majority of the sketches. 
Altogether the handbook is a marvellously cheap 
shillingsworth.” 


The WESTERN MERCURY says:— 

***« The New House of Commons, 1895,” is a wonder- 
fully useful handbook, and one that few persons 
interested in matters political can afford to be without. 
In the hundred and — pages of this shilling 
pamphlet a complete record is furnished of the four 
General Elections of 1885, 1886, 1892, and 1895, as 
affecting every constituency in the kingdom, The 
‘mems. about members are certainly well up to date 
and brightly written, but far more partisan in tone 
than in any former edition, With the various special 
articles and electoral maps, the book is undoubtedly a 
marvellous storehouse of political facts and figures.” 





“PALL MALL GAZETTE” OFFICE, 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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Cod-liver Oil is at least 24 times as valuable as Meat Extract in maintaining body weight. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 


‘* PERFECTED” 





Cod-liver Oil 


is easy of assimilation, and can be borne and digested when other Cod-liver Oils are refused. 


“ No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.’ "—Medical Press and Circular. 


delicacy of Salad Oil.”—British Medical Journal. 
NONE GENUINE unless bearii 


‘Has almost the 


*Is as nearly tasteless as Cod-liver Oi) can be.”—Lance’ 


n. 
ALLEN & “ANBURYS Signature and Trade Mark. 


In Bottles at 1/4, 2/6, 4/9, and 9/- each, of Chemists, etc., throughout the World. 


A.D. 1715. 





DEAFNESS 


and HEAD NOISES relieved by 
using Wilson’s Common- 
Sense Ear Drums. __ New 
scientific invention, entirely different 
in construction from all other devices. 
Assist the deaf when all other devices 
fail, and where medical skill has given 
no relief. They are safe, comfortable, 
and invisible; have no wire or string 
attachment, Write for pamphlet. 


Mention this Magasine, 





position, 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
Agent, D. H. WILSON, 
7, NewincTton Roan, EDINBURGH. 


a 


LO], Bor 


FENCING, 


HURDLES, GATES, &c. 


BAYLISS. JONES & BAYLISS 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS:- 
139&141 CANNON STE.C 


ext nT iti 





UNE UALLED FOR SUFFERERS FROM ANZ=MIA, IN. 

so 

OF A RICH STIMULANT. IT ion Ab 

ON “FERRUGINOUS 7 PER 
PERFECT Tor 


“The recuperative power of this wine is of a very 
high order.”—Medical Press. 

“It is unequalled for its blood-making properties.”— 
Mother's Magasine. 

“It is a natural tonic, giving vitality to the brain as 
well as tone and energy to the system.”—The Lady. 

“It is equal in nutritive quality to the very best French 
Burgundies, although the cost is sotrifling.”— The Tadle. 


Quart Flagons 2/6 each (no charge on Flagons). 
OF WINE MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE 


AND 
CHRISTIE’S, 97, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C 
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Stimulates the Liver, and Safely Reduces Obesity. 





Vicor & C3 21, fpaker f. 
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Cures Dyspepsia. Quickens the Circulation. 


For Men and Women. 


Press Opinions. 


LANCET: ‘‘The expense and diffi- 
culty of riding on a live horse are 
avoided.” 


STANDARD: ‘‘ Undoubtedly the 
simplest and most economical form for 
the purpose ever invented.” 


FIELD: ‘‘ We have had an oppor- 
tunity of trying one of the Horse Action 
Saddles, and found it very like that of 
riding on a horse; the same muscles 
are brought into play as when riding” 


MORNING POST: ‘‘An_ ingeniois 
device for obtaining the hygienic bene- 
fits of horse-riding without the trouble 
and expense of purchasing and main- 
taining a living steed.” 


WORLD: ‘‘It is good for the 
FIGURE, good for the COM- 
PLEXION, and ESPECIALLY 
GOOD For THE HEALTH.” 


QUEEN: ‘‘ Either a strong man can 
indulge in violent exercise, or an 
invalid, a delicate woman, or a child 
may derive benefit from the stimu- 
lating action of the saddle, without 
incurring any unnecessary fatigue.” 


MEDICAL PRESS: ‘From actual 
trial we can testify that the imitation 
of the various paces of the horse are 
of a realistic nature. Medical men, 
therefore, need no longer be in doubt 
where to apply if they wish to prescribe 
an equivalent for horse exercise.” 








PARTICULARS, WITH ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, POST FREE. 


¢ London. 
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AE WARINGS 8 





Upholsterers & Decorators to Her Majesty. 
At Messrs. Waring’s may be seen fifty completely 
furnished rooms in the various styles now 
in vogue, tllustrating 
How to Furnish with Good Taste 
at the 
Smallest Outlay. 
These Showrooms are pronounced the most unique 
and artistic in London. 
_ 181, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
: ana at LIVERPOOL «2 MANCHESTER. 
gs HEALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
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PULVERMACHER’S 


— GENUINE — 


ELECTRIC DRY BELTS, BANDS, & BATTERIES, 


ELECTRICITY WILL CURE WHEN ALL OTHER REMEDIES FAIL. 


An effective Remedy for various diseases, especially Nerve Exhaustion, Gout, Rheumatism, Pleurisy, Lumbago, Nervous 
Headaches, Sleeplessness, Pains in the Back, and Kindred Complaints. Guaranteed to convey a current through the body. 

High Medical Authorities, including Sir Charles Locock, Sir Henry Holland, and Sir William Fergusson, Physicians 
to Her Majesty the Queen; also Sir H. E. Sieveking, Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Sir Morell Mackenzie, and Dr. 
J Russell Reynolds, have testified to the curative qualities of Pulvermacher’s Appliances. 

Pamphlet sent Post Free, No Charge for Consultation, Established Fifty Years. 


PULVERMACHER & CO., 194, REGENT STREET, S.W. 














‘*‘WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD.’’ 


FOR OVER 60 YEARS 


LAMPLovuUGEH’s 
PYRE TIC 
SALINE: 


Has stood unrivalled as a certain remedy in cases of 
DISORDERED STOMACH, BILIOUS AFFECTIONS, KIDNEY AND LIVER TROUBLES. 


It is not a quack, but strictly pharmaceutical preparation, approved and 
recommended by the most eminent Physicians. 


In stoppered Bottles, with full directions for use, 2/6, 4/6, 11/-, and 22/- each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Tm IT. 




















HEADACHES 


If you are a sufferer from Headache, you should know that there is an 
unfailing cure for that painful malady. BisHop’s EFFERVESCING CiTRAT! 
oF CAFFEINE is delightfully exhilarating in its effects, bracing up the de- 
pressed nervous system, and speedily driving away the worst of Heac — S. 
Strongly recomme nded by the Lancet and British Medical Fournal, Hig 
award Paris Exhibition 1889. Of all Chemists and Stores, at 1s thd. sa 
2s. 6d. per bottle, or of ALFRED BisHop, inventor of all Granular Effervescent 
Preparations, 48, Spelman Street, Mile End New ‘Town, London, L. 
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ALWAYS ORDER 


“(\chweppe’s,’ 


as other Waters of inferior quality are 
now often supplied, bearing labels of the 
same style and colour as Schweppe’s. 





SCHWEPPE'S WATERS ARE SUPPLIED TO THE QUEEN. 











F030 20s NESTLE’S | 
By TH Bist 
<2 ALL FOODS for F 
BUTTER SCOTCH | | NANmaxzanvauos 


DOES NOT CURDLE IN THE STOMACH. 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). INVALUABLE FOR BABIES 
‘ Gaclly, wholeser-e 7 IN THE TIME OF WEANING. 
Confectionery ye Sample Tin and Pamphlet with Testimony of the 
ZO Highest Medical Authorities, sent free on application 


to H. NESTLE, 48, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
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